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In a year of anniversaries, a sense of verities. 
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Fifth Avenue to Fujiyama...2305 minutes! 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


Orient Express . . . the only through flight across the 


U. S. A. and across the Pacific to the Orient . . . exclusive 
Northwest double-deck Stratocruisers all the way! 














.- BE. Goodrich «~~ 


Where airplane skeletons 
swim in acid 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


Be the wings and body of an 
airplane can be covered, the frame 
must be cleaned of the slightest speck. 
Big tanks, like these were used, filled 
with acids that ate off scale and got the 
parts ready to be painted. 

A faster process was developed but 
it had to use acids so strong that they 
would eat through wood and metal 
tanks. In fact, not even rubber tank lin- 
ings could stand up against these acids. 

An engineer thought of Koroseal, the 
material developed by B. F. Goodrich 
that stands practically all acids. It was 
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tried and worked perfectly—the two 
tanks in the picture are already lined 
with it. Koroseal made the new process 
possible, speeding up this vital step in 
airplane making as much as 50%. 
Koroseal flexible material is but one 
example of the product development 
and improvement that is always going 
on at B. F. Goodrich. Every product 
that B. F. Goodrich makes—V belts, 
conveyor belts, hose and many other 
things—is constantly being studied by 
practical engineers to see how it can be 
improved from the user’s standpoint, 


how it can be made to last longer and 
do a better job. 

The tanks in the picture were lined 
by The Barber-Webb Company for 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

To take full advantage of B. F. 
Goodrich practical research, call your 
BFG yee anes or write to The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Dept. M-129, Akron 
18, Ohio 


B.E Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 








PRACTICAL 


IMAGINATION 


AT WORK FOR YOU 






Here’s great news for you! PowerFlite 
—most advanced fully automatic transmission 
on the market, makes your driving 


easier and smoother than ever before! 





To start—turn on ignition switch key, select drive, then touch the To stop — simply touch the brake. There is no de- 
accelerator. You glide effortlessly forward. At just the right moment, clutching or gear-changing. If you stop on an incline, 


PowerFlite puts itself into “high” so smoothly you'll not notice. PowerFlite helps to keep you from rolling backward. 


———— Or ee 


A V4 ceetoweddee —i’s a CHRYSLER CORPORATION exclusive 


atic. Lransmission 


PowerFlite 


—No other transmission can match its famous Synchro-Silent. It’s widely pre- 
combined acceleration and smoothness. __ ferred even today by drivers who like to 


—No other transmission can match its do their own shifting. 


lightweight, rugged construction. In 1934, Chrysler Corporation intro- 


. ; duce a: atic overdrive. F 
ii areet development — PoiverFlite uced the automatic overdrive. Four 


; ; : years later came their famous Fluid Drive. 
—is yours in Chrysler Corporation 


This revolutionary advance made a 
smooth, quiet oil-drive the medium of 
Double action: power transmission. 


cars exclusively! 


smoothness and performance Today, the superbly engineered 
: . Chrysler Corporation cars offer yo 2 

PowerFlite performs so adroitly, so ~ I : f : y u the 
choice of a variety of transmissions to 


smoothly, you'll never notice! All sys- ‘ 
suit your personal preference: the famous 
Synchro-Silent, Overdrive, Hy-Drive, 
Gyro-Matic and the brilliant new 


PowerF lite. 


tems are smooth at certain stages. But 
PowerF lite is smooth at every stage. All 
the way from dead stop through cruising 


speeds. No other system can match 
You'll enjoy the lithe beauty, the lux- 


PowerFlite’s zip-charged breakaway. 
urious appointments and comfort, and 


And none can match its performance in 


the highway cruising ranges! the scintillating performance of the great 


A . ; 4, new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler 

We mentioned earlier that PowerFlite ane dient > 

. > a and Imperial cars. They're a matchless 

is rugged. Here’s what we mean: during ; : . ‘ ; 
; ays ; thrill to drive. The dealer near you will 

a road test, PowerFlite was jammed y 


> please : +] you select < 
through 12,000 full-throttle starts. be pleased to put the model you select at 


your disposal—today, if you wish! 


After 79,000 miles of severe testing— ~~ 


Measuring PowerFlite’s agile performance. 
It’s unmatched by any other power trans- 


during which no servicing or repairs 


were required—the transmission was 


disassembled. Each part was examined mission. You'll find PowerFlite superb and 
minutely. But no appreciable wear could a thrilling new driving experience. 


be found! This is the kind of stamina 


You will enjoy Medallion Theatre— 
dramatic entertainment for the whole family on CBS-TV. 


that’s news indeed in the fully automatic 
transmission field! It’s the result of 
advanced design and magnificent co- 


related engineering. CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Pioneering background PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DESOTO, 


PowerF lite grew out of Chrysler Cor- CHRYSLER & IMPERIAL CARS 
poration’s pioneering work with trans- 
missions. Remember back in 1933? 
Chrysler introduced America’s first all- 
helical-geared transmission. This was the 





#T was Santa, 
La give ug 
an Emerson 





Preseriling 
EMERSON 

21 -incn SCREEN 

“SPACE SAVER™ 
MODEL 740 

**PATENT APPLIED FOR" 


for Chrigtmas!" 





NOW! ATV PICTURE SO CLEAR, SO DEEP 
... youll think youre at the movies ! 


FOR CHRISTMAS: SPACE-SAVER 21” MODELS. 
Now! The /argest picture in the most 
compact cabinet. Only Emerson has it 


..-and you'll want your family to have 
it for Christmas. 


READY NOW! AMAZING CINEVISION SCREEN. 
As great a TV advance as 3-D is in 
movies! Amazing picture depth, plus 
highest fidelity to sound in TV history! 


SHARP AS A MOVIE, EVEN IN FRINGE AREAS! 
Emerson's Dynapower Chassis blocks 
out interference. Miracle Picture Lock 
holds the picture steady as 4 movie, too! 


ONE KNOB DOES THE JOB WITH EMERSON. 
A twist of your wrist gets any channel. 
Every Emerson has a built-in antenna, 
and is ready for UHF. 44 distinctive 
models, priced as low as... 


$149 95 


(Slightly higher in South and West) 


=) Fimerson 


EMERSON RADIO & PHONOGRAPH CORP... N.Y.. U.S.A 
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THE 
SECRET! 
Emerson's exclusive 
side controls make 
the Space-Saver 

cabinet possible. 


The front is all 
screen! A full 21” 
picture in the slim- 
mest, trimmest cab- 
inet ever built! All 
tt ood, in blonde, 
mahogany and other 
luxurious finishes. 


America’s Best Buy! 
Over 14,000,000 satisfied owners 


Volume LXIt 
Number 24 
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Alfred E. Lyon, Chairman of the Board, Philip Morris Cigarette Company. “To build a successful future, 
try to know as much about the business as the boss does, and always try to be as well-dressed as he is.” 


Price is not a factor when important executives select a new hat. To a far greater degree, 
they are concerned with correctness of style and quality of workmanship. The Disney hat* 
is handcrafted of only the finest materials, with the 


accumulated skill of 65 years of leadership in hat man- & \ 


ufacture. No wonder Disney is the choice of men who 





set their sights on places of leadership. 


*To choose one—Tue Disney Hompurc—with a precision of line, sweep 
of brim commanding attention and admiration wherever it’s worn. For 
careermen. $15.00 at fine stores. Other Disney hats from $10 to $40. 
Free! Handsome booklet containing helpful tips by American business 


: os 
leaders. Ask your Disney dealer for “Guide Quotes to Success.” The Hat of Presidents 
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AC-TUX”, miracle 
blend of wrinkle-resistant 
55% Dacron, 45% wool 
accented with Skinner 

satin lapels doubles 
the comfort, joy and 


excitement of “After Six" 
occasions. 


Priced about 69.50 


TONY MARTIN, Imported Worsted 75.00 
MR. FORMAL, 10 Ounce Worsted 59.50 


THE EMSLEY, Imported Mohair & Worsted. . 85.00 


Prices slightly higher West of the Rockies ond Conodea 


The “extra touch” —Cummerbund 
and Cummervest & Tie Sets 


& 


, 


¥ 
= 





WRITE FOR FREE DRESS CHART T AND NAME OF NEAREST DEALER © S. RUDOFKER'S SONS, INC., PHILADELPHIA 3, PA 





LETTERS 


Man of the Year 


Sir 





May I propose Albert Schweitzer? 
WALTER B. SMALLEY 
Washington, D.C 


Nehru, of course. A great statesman 
G. A. ADVANI 


The American Taxpayer Who else 
could—or would—hand it out? Billions to 
half the world [and] take the sneers and 
jeers and ingratitude for so long 

Joun Yos1 
Philadelphia 
Sir 
I nominate Governor Thomas E 
Dewey of New York He is the most 
able man in public life today 
C. Don SutTTon 
Des Moines 


Sir 
General Mark W. Clark 


EBERHARD P, DeutscH 
New Orleans 


Sir 

Thanks to Citizen H. S. Truman you can 
chalk up - Joe McCarthy 

Lewis T. ApPit 
Clayton, Mo. 
Sir 
Harry S. Truman who still had 

the courage to stand up to his accusers. To 
go before the American people as he did, 


Letters t seed to TIME & 









































LIFE Build ri New York 20, N.Y, 
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Gsterbrook vENS... 


---With a choice of points for every writer 
Phe G4 fF comfortable wuling 


For Christmas Giving... 
(For Yourself, Too) 
















Esterbrook is the pen everyone likes because 
with an Esterbrook you can choose 
the right point for any writing style, 
for any writing job. Another thing, 
with Esterbrook Pens the point 
is renewable. Should a point ever 
get damaged, simply unscrew 
the old point and screw in a 
new one. At pen counters 
everywhere. 











S 
ee 
= All points 
instantly interchangeable, 
instantly renewable. 





Point selection includes 
more than 28 different styles. | 






(Above) 
ESTERBROOK — 
POCKET SET. — 
A comfortable writing Esterbrook 
Pen and matching Push-Pencil. 
(Push the top to feed the lead.) 
Pencil holds 12 sticks of lead. 
Writes for months without reloading. 
Choice of regular or thin lead meade iy 


Gsterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
The World's Most Personal Fountain Pen 





COPYRIGHT 1963, THE ESTERBROOK FEN COMPANY 
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and explain the reasons why he did the things 
he was accused of, took undeniable courage, 
whether right or wrong. 


Mark A. Lazar, D.DS. 


Newark 


Sir: 
No doubt about the Man of the Year— 
it’s Casey Stengel. 
Irvinc M. Racuiis 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Pragmatic Preferences 
Sir: 

Re Arthur E, Bestor and his Educational 
Wastelands (Time, Nov. 16]: Historian Bestor 
would have us make intellectuals of all chil- 
dren .. . Despite the fact that differentials 
in ability in public schools have increased 
downward since Bestor’s school days, we are 
now turning out of the public schools more 
children who are actually better trained in 
subject matter . .. We must not return to 
the past when the special function of educa- 
tion was to cater to the needs of the few .. . 

Wicpert J. MUELLER 
Lawrence, Kans. 


Sir: 

. . « I feel I must tell you about the man 
I hired for a bookstore . . . This seemingly 
made-to-order book clerk was a teacher of 
English in a junior college in one of the finest 
public school systems in the U.S. After three 
days, his shortcomings became evident to the 
rest of the force (he had “never heard of 
John Steinbeck,” for instance); on the fifth 
day, when he pleasantly told me that he 
meant to “take a book home and read it 
some night because he hadn't read a book in 
five years,” I fired him . . . The whole inci- 
dent was only a temporary setback, however, 
because he is still in the school system and 
has recently been appointed to a $9,000-a- 
year post, There are no rewards in the U.S. 
save for mediocrity, and it must be of an 
inferior grade. 


o IN 
Liss Aneeten Francis LyNcu 


Sir: 

... My education teacher ... has the 
lowest contempt for any one who dares speak 
against her educational doctrines as set down 
by Dewey and other education philosophers 
—‘the curriculum doctors” . . . I agree with 
Mr. Bestor. The stress [in modern education] 
is too much on how and not why. Before I 
even took an education course. . . I was all 
prepared to enjoy myself teaching the young 
boys and girls . . . to . . . raise them to an 
esthetic level in life, but now I am actually 
terrified to open a schoolroom window until 
I have been told in a textbook . . . how high 
it should be raised, for fear of giving some 
pupil a complex of some sort .. . 

La Salle, Ill James MONAHAN 


Sir: 

Bravo to Dr. Bestor, and bravo to Time 
for publishing his views on education. If 
we do not heed Dr. Bestor’s warning . . . our 
civilization will follow the same pattern 
Toynbee has traced in 23 earlier ones: it 
will decay from within, then fall to the 
barbarian from without. 

Dorotuy OcBuRN 
New York City 
Good Yarns 
Sir: 

Re The Man Who Wouldn't Talk (Tre, 
Nov. 23]: Mark Twain said it nearly a cen- 
tury ago—‘‘a perfectly wonderful story 
spoiled by one nasty, dirty fact.” Personally, 
I swallowed George DuPre's book hook, line 
and sinker, though I had a hazy question why 
such outstanding bravery had not long ago 
been recognized by a Victoria Cross. After 
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Write a poem here... Sir Walter Scott did! 


Katrine, Loch Lomond. This unspoiled 
heart of Scotland might well mark the high 


His is the Trossachs in Scotland, that 
Ps ccsterful wilderness and setting for 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

In the introduction to his famous work 
Scott said: “This poem, the action of whic 
lay among scenes so beautiful,and sodeeply 
imprinted on my recollections, was a labor 
of love.” And still so apt today, these viv- 
idly descriptive lines from its first canto— 


The wanderer's eye could barely view 
The summer heaven's delicious blue 
So wondrous wild, the whole might seem 

The scenery of a fairy dream. 


Only such a poet could do justice to scenes 
such as these—to mountain masses, soft 
green meadows, and silver lakes tumbling 
one into another. Loch Achray, Loch 


point of your trip to Britain— yet it has its 
rivals in the gently rolling countryside of 
England, the green valleys of Wales, the 
glens of Northern Ireland. 

~ There’s no end to the poems you can 
write—or feel—in this fascinating country. 
See your Travel Agent and come to Britain. 


For further information, see your Travel Agent or write British Travel Association, Box 2L, 336 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17 
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CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA Th Great Ideas of Western Man... ONE oF A eaten 


Hen ry David horeau Why should we be in such desperate haste to succeed, and in such 


on individuality desperate enterprises? If a man does not keep pace with his companions, 
perhaps it is because he hears a different drummer. 
Let him step to the music which he hears, however measured or far away, 


Artist: Hazard Durfee (Walden, Chap. XVIII, Conclusion) 

















































all, there is some element of truth in the 
story. Different people in the underground | 
did take risks, winning, losing, and suffering 
horrors like the incidents portrayed. 
Anyhow, it is a good yarn. 
ALFRED L, ADAMS 
Omaha 


Sir: 

Quentin Reynolds said he'd been “duped” 
by the “greatest hoax ever perpetrated.” No, 
not “the greatest” ... Far greater, because 
it was not exposed till many years later, 
was Louis de Rougemont, whose fantastic 
accounts were the foundation of Wide World 
Magazine . . . Sir George Newnes, publisher 
of Strand Magazine, and millions of British- 
ers were duped. The title “Truth is stranger 
than fiction” later became “Truth is a 
stranger to fiction,” 

FrepericA A, LANGLEY 

Pinehurst, N.C. 

@ In 1898, Wide World Magazine seri- | 
alized Louis de Rougemont’s harrowing | 
account of ‘30 years with cannibals in 
Australia,” which was accepted by Brit- | 
ish scientific bodies until the author 
spread his local color too thick (sam- 
ple: he spoke of the “clouds of flying 
wombats’’* ).—Eb. 


A Woman's Place 
Sir: 

Re your “Privilege of the Podium” [Nov. 
30] concerning Mrs. Margaret Harpstrite and 
Judge Georgia Bullock: all I can say is, 
this is a fine example of how women let 
personal feelings interfere with business at 
hand. No wonder women will never be able 
to take their place alongside men in the 
business world. 

ANNE CECILIA BRENNAN 


Pickroté Short waves 


Far from Home 
Sir: 

Your Nov. 16 article on Mr. Igor Sikorsky travel long distances 
is inspiring to displaced Russians still in 
search of a homeland. 





































G. V. KaTKorr 


Manila, PI. London... Rome... Hongkong... hind its “new-dimension” television re- 
. , Sydney ... the whole wide world is the ceivers as well. 
The White Case (Cont'd) back yard of the family with a short- 
Sir: natet pie tee wave radio receiver. For many years U.S. F. & G. has had 
Your article, “One Man’s Greed” [Nov. 23], a part in Hallicrafters’ development by 
was excellent. My layman’s concept of com- Hallicrafters precision equipment, providing a variety of essential bonding 


mon law is that a person who knows that ere . . . : 
made in Chicago, is used in 89 countries and insurance coverages. 


a crime is to be committed by another is an | : . 
accessory before the fact; if he knows that and by 33 governments. A pioneer in the 


a crime has been committed, he is an acces- | field of short-wave electronics, the com- Whether you produce precision equip- 
sory after the ee wae pa no) pany this year marks its 20th anniver- ment, sell goods or services, own your 
uncertain terms by the FBI that Harry Dexter sary. The skills and experience that home or business; no matter what you 
White had been turning secret data over to h le Hallicraf leadi is : 
a spy ring and would presumably continue ave made Hallicrafters a leading man- do, there are U.S. F. & G. coverages to 
to do so, yet Truman kept White in the | ufacturer in short-wave radio stand be- meet your needs. 
Government .. . 

Paut A. H. pe MAcartEé 


Tolland, Conn. 


Sir: 
. . . What about J. Edgar Hoover, Gover- - Over fen thousand agents. . . there's one in your community. 
nor Byrnes and T. Lamar Caudle? Their ; 
oath was not to support the President but to Consult him as a would your doctor or lawyer. 
support the Constitution and laws of the ba 


United States. If they believed that White 
was a spy and the President refused to act, 





ey should have reported c 
peat oe it cost hans awe jhbe oe CASUALTY-FIRE 
J. E. JoHNson INSURANCE 
Conroe, Texas FIDEUTY-SURETY 
Sir: BONDS 


... FBI Chief Hoover says, “This whole 
network has been under intensive investiga- . 
tion since November 1945 . . .” Thereafter in United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


* A burrowing marsupial. 
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Fly in less than a day from any large U.S. 
city to all major Canadian centres. Fly TCA and you 
can take “time out” to add pleasure to business ...to have a real 
Canadian holiday with your family. TCA offers regularly scheduled 
flights from New York, Chicago, Detroit (Windsor), Cleveland, Boston, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Seattle-Tacoma, Tampa-St. Petersburg — to and across 
Canada — on to Europe — to Bermuda, Nassau and the Caribbean. 

Ask your Travel Agent or TCA Ticket Office for information, reservations. 





CANADA 
Se AIR 





US? We Eat 


in the Kitchen! 





Wie of our executive 
staff dine with the chef every 
day. This liaison is not only cordial 
—but idea stimulating. A guest's 
casual suggestion today may be 
on tomorrow’s menu. It is another 
reason why our food and service, 
like all New Yorker facilities, com- 
bine to make this Manhattan's 
greatest hotel value. i Yui fill tit fil 


HOTEL > 


New Yorker laieralllty 


NEW YORK 


Frank L. Andrews, President S IH | R | S 


Gene Voit, Genera! Manager 
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1948 you state that the New York grand 
jury did not indict him, nor have they done 
anything to all his pals, still living and pur- 
suing various vocations. I am astounded to 
think Mr. Hoover had White and his cohorts 
under surveillance for three years, believing 
them to be spies, and still could not get 
enough competent evidence on them to get a 
grand jury to say he or they were probably 
guilty. Mr. Jenner should certainly investi- 
gate Mr. Hoover ... 


T . rN 
Ryegate, Mont. Nat ALLEN 


Sir: 





... If “nobody would accuse Truman of 
disloyalty,” then just what did Brownell do 
besides shove his department's police arm, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, into 
outhouse politics? 


Chapel Hill, N.C, 





JAMES STREET 


Sir: 

As the head of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission during the Roosevelt Administration 
and most of the Truman Administration, I 
probably was in closer touch with the Presi- 
dent in consideration of disloyalty within 
the Government service than any other per- 
son... 1 am astounded that anyone would 
have the temerity to assert that President Tru- 
man was in the slightest degree sympathetic 


| with Communism .. . 


... One must keep in mind that up to 
1939 the Civil Service Commission could not 
even ask an applicant whether or not he was a 
Communist. In 1939, Congress removed that 
prohibition by an amendment to the Hatch 
Act, which provided that no person who 
favored the destruction of the U.S. Govern- 
ment by force could be employed in the 
Government, After the war closed, and there 
was a clearer understanding of the Russian 
policies by the American people, the danger 
of Communists in the Government service 
was more fully realized. Late in 1946... 
President Truman set up a temporary com- 
mission to study the problem [and later] is- 
sued an executive order creating a Loyalty 
Review Board within the Civil Service Com- 
mission ... A majority of members were 
Republicans, and most of them were lawyers. 

. . . Every agency was required to submit 


| the names of all employees . . . to the com- 
| mission ... They were transmitted to the 
| FBI ... The employees so checked num- 
| bered 1,734,249. In addition to these em- 





ployees, applicants for positions were checked 
to the number of about 1,500,000. The FBI 
found up to April 28, 1951, which was about 
the time I resigned . . . that 15,569 employees 
ought to be investigated for loyalty. Further 
FBI investigation cleared about 11,000 of 
these, Of the remainder, 1,744 left the Gov- 
ernment service prior to or during investiga- 
tion. Another 1,405 left the service following 
investigation but prior to adjudication of 
their cases . . . To say that a man who or- 
dered all this done has any sympathy with 
Communism is just too absurd and not 
worthy of consideration ... 
Harry B. MitcHet. 

Great Falls, Mont. 





Sir: 
Congratulations for your excellent article 
Attorney Brownell’s brilliantly docu- 
mented facts followed by FBI Hoover's 
blasting of the fantastic “decoy” story was 
most satisfying to lovers of truth everywhere. 
Your accompanying pictures were also 
most revealing. What will happen to Harry’s 
“red herrings?” 
Jesste Kemp Hawkins 
Berkeley, Calii. 
Sir: 
My thanks and admiration for your objec- 


tive discussion of the White Case. Your brief 
evaluation in a_ historical light had the 
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... AND HOW IT CAN HAPPEN AT YOUR HOUSE: 


(Gece pie nO ae 


A 


“4 
TK 













“\ ... with your brand new Polaroid Land Camera 
6O SECONDS LATER... 
THE FUN BEGINS / 







\eorN 


You open the back and lift out a beautiful, finished 
picture. The family crowds around to admire it. And when friends come, 
you show them the wonderful pictures you snapped that very morning. 


el HAVE YOU SEEN 
TODAY'S POLAROID PICTURES? 

@ They're sparkling black and white (84 "x4%4") 
prints — even bigger than this. 


e Anew plastic finish gives them lasting beauty. 
e Every roll of film is guaranteed.* 









NO WONDERING YOULL HAVE YOU'LL HAVE A 
HOW THEY ENLARGEMENTS LIFETIME OF FUN 
‘CAME OUT* AND COPIES MADE On vacation, you'll have 


You know in 60 seconds. If the 
subject moved, or the pose isn't 
right, you can take the picture 
again, before a once-in-a-lifetime 
shot is lost forever. There’s no 
need to waste film making extra 
shots — just to be sure. 





directly from your prints by 
Polaroid’s special process. 
They'll come back to you so 
quickly and cost so little, 
you'll wonder why you ever 


kept dusty files of negatives. 














your pictures as you snap us 
them — to show new + 

friends, to mail right off, to . 
jot names and dates on the ( 
back. At any get-together, ) 
you'll add to the fun with = — 
pictures made on the spot. A DRS 





See your photo dealer soon. Ask him for a demonstration. You'll be truly 
amazed how easy it is to load and use — how incredibly sharp and clear 
today’s 60-second pictures are. 


POLAROID 
Lud CAMERAS 


Poloroid Corporation, Cambridge 39, Mant, 













PATHFINDER — £/4.5 lens. . . shutter speeds one to 
1/400 sec. . . . coupled rangefinder . . . the aristocrat 
of 60-second cameras. 

MODEL 95 — the thrifty family camera anyone can use 
indoors or out, rain or shine. 


*If you're ever dissatisfied with the results from any roll, 
send the pictures to Polaroid and you'll get a new roll free. 
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denounce the Demo f 
the true significance of all 
t America 
attitude a 
in the 


JoHN WISE 





Baltimore 


Decline & Fall 


Sir 
Please explain those hunks of femininity 


bundled in white sheets shown in the pic- 


ture, “Dinner at the Roman Room,” in your 
[Nov. 30] Cinema section. What are they? 
Odalisques caught off guard by the photog- 


rapher? Do they think the public is going to 
spend money to see them in B pictures if 
they are going to spend our substance on 
$6.50 meals (and up) and if they are going to 
live on the fat of “suckling pig dressed with 


lemon in mouth, maraschino cherries in 
eyes,” etc .. . 

By the way, Robert Cummings looks more 
like B. Lillie... 


Philadelphia eo Ei EROS? 


The U.S. & Britain 
Sir 

Our complaint against the U.S. is not 
so much—as your Nov 
that your policy is inspired by principles [as] 


16 article suggests 


the fact that there is more “obvious self-in- 
terest” about it than the rest of the world can 
stomach British Socialists and Tories 
alike regret the American failure to base its 
policy on a moral purpose which “needs to 
be wider and last longer than an alliance 


based upon direct, obvious self-interest in a 
transitory local situation.’ 


Immediately after the war, the Americans 


were far more determined than we were to 
destroy Germany; they were ready far more 
quickly than we were to rearm Germany 


Americans took the initia- 
tive in claiming that Japan should never 
again be allowed to have an army, and, far 
quicker than ourselves, they are demanding 
that Japan should rearm. What has this to do 
with the long-term “moral purpose” upon 
which you declare your policy to be based? 
You rightly demand “a clear and effective 
United States policy,” even at the cost of los 
ing British cooperation. But how can we co- 
operate with so opportunist a policy as this? 

Then this queer idea that the British want 
merely to achieve a balance of power in Eu- 
rope! Surely it is because we have interests in 
every part of the world that we oppose the 
strong local action so often advocated in the 
U.S. You wish that our stake in Pacific Asia 
were heavier because “that might bring 
British policy down out of the Nehrunian 
clouds.” It is just because our interests in 
Asia are great that we realize that only 
Asians who have been brought up in a demo- 
cratic tradition will be able to check the 
Asian masses attracted by the specious prom- 
ises of Communism 

There are, of course, some British Socialists 
who resent the success of American capital- 
ism, and there are some British dichards who 
resent the transfer of power from London to 
Washington, but what we resent far more is 
the American failure to provide an adequate 
leadership. Your article mentions the names 
of Milton and Hampden. Those, as you 
rightly claim, are names which still mean 
something to us . . . We don’t sce how peo- 
ple who support McCarthy can have the 
nerve to lecture us upon our alleged failure 
to remember Hampden 


VERNON BARTLETT 


After the war, the 





News Chronicle 
London 





THE MAGNASONIC 
High-fidelity phonograph; four speakers, 
20-wett amplifier, 3-speed changer — 
exclusive Pianissimo Pick-up. Only $19 


‘tha asi 
ts] bs fa t-A {-> 4 
highs fiel f phonograph 


PRICES BUBIECT TO CHANGE WiTHOUT NOTICE 





CANADA? 
All ten provinces! 
We'll tell you where 
and take you there 


»-any time 











CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


Ask about Canada’s 10 
top Maple Leaf Vacations 












ot y neorest CNR office i Boston, Buyffc Chicago, 
Cincinnet etroit, Flint, Mich., Konses City, M Los 
Angele Minneop New York, Philodel- 
phic, F rtlond, Me., Son Francis Seattle, St. 
Louis, W D.C. In C da, Passenger Deport- 
me Street, Montreal, Que 
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Wi morono-non 


- Rockwell 


Dolls and baseball gloves are such little things . . . but so important 
to grandchildren. To grandparents, too—for gifts mean financial 
independence. Years ago, grandpa and grandma, with the help of 
their Massachusetts Mutual man, worked out an insurance plan that 
would safeguard their family during its growing-up years . . . then 
provide for their own worry-free future. You, too, can plan for happy 
independence by having a talk with your Massachusetts Mutual man. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 








Look What's New In 


Anaconda develops a new and less costly way to install 
heating ... is mining greater tonnage in new copper 
makes a more dependable cable to bring electricity into 










Metals 


radiant panel 
project...and 
your home. 






= = 2 en 


BIG DAY FOR NEW COPPER PROJECT. Ihe Kelley which ore is discharged into 55-ton cars for 


Mine Shaft in Butte, Montana, now sinks 2182 the trip to the smelter. From a modest 600 
feet into the “richest hill on earth.”’ Up this tons of ore a day when operations began 18 
shaft, ore is now being hoisted at the rate of months ago, Anaconda’s Greater Butte Project 
12,000 tons a day! Shown here in the photo- now makes a major contribution to U. S. 
graph are gigantic bins at the mine-head, from copper production. 


REVOLUTION IN PIPING FOR RA- 
DIANT HEAT. How casy can a tough 
job get? PG’s®—short for Panel 
Grids—were designed especially for 
radiant panel heating systems. The 
American Brass Company, an 
Anaconda subsidiary and a leading 
supplier of copper tube to the na- 
tion’s homes, farms and industries, 
devised a means of pre-forming panel 
grids from copper tube, conveni- 
ently sized and packaged, ready for 
installation. Up to now, the work of 
forming the panel grids on the job 
was laborious and time-consuming 
—and costly. Now with new inlet aA = eo ee A 
Anaconda PG’s, radiant panel heat- WHEN IS A HOUSE READY FOR LIVING? Not before your elec- 
ing installations are more practical tric company connects it to the power line. To make this 
and economical than ever—in rust- pole-to-meter service more dependable, Anaconda Wire & 
free copper. Cable Company developed a new and better “‘service-entrance” 

cable called Silvaline. It is casier to install, has built-in weather 
protection, docsn’t have to run in a conduit down the side of 
your house. Paint it to match your color scheme, or use with 
natural, silvery, weather-lasting finish. 





HESE are typical examples of — and copper-nickel alloy tubes for ships 
how Anaconda and its manu- and power plants. 





facturing subsidiaries constantly 
seck new and better ways of doing 
things. The products they make are 
as varied as brass pins for radio 
tubes, copper and aluminum wire 
and cable for all electrical uses, 


Each Anaconda subsidiary is a 
leader in its field. And—as part of a 
fully integrated business enterprise 
working with many metals—each is 
better able to serve you .. . today 


and tomorrow, Gazm6A 


ANACONDA 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, vanadium, selenium, 
manganese ore, ferromanganese and superphosphate 

MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze and other 
copper alloys in such forms as shect, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stampings, 


extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 


“ANACONDA” 1S A REGISTERED TRACEMARK, 














In Louisiana, scene of America's gay- 
est carnival, the Mardi Gros, and... 


ROTECT your car, and your big in- 

vestment in it—keep its engine 
clean running with the finest motor 
oil you can buy—Quaker State! Made 
from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil, Quaker State is the result 
of continuous research, engine-testing 
and 50 years of specialization in auto- 
motive lubrication... Quaker State 
lubricates better and lasts longer. 


Quaker State Motor Oil is made to 
suit the requirements of all makes of 
cars, and for every type of service. 
Ask your dealer. 


os 


(QUAKER 
STATE 


MOTOR OIL 











QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Ono Tiine-Raoder. 


Every year in colleges 
Pm, and universities through- 
eae out the U.S. and Canada, 
ARAL: students are able to earn 
i«««€~- some Of their school ex- 
penses selling Time sub- 

scriptions to their fellow classmates. 
They are authorized Tre agents, one 
to a campus, who offer the magazine 


at a special student rate and earn a 
commission for each sale. 















At the University of 
Manitoba in Winnipeg, 
for example, Tre’s sub- 
scription agent is a law 
student by the name 
of Paul Halprin, better 
known on the campus as 
Mr, Magazine. Says he: “The students 
come here from all over the world and 
almost every country in the British 
Commonwealth. Naturally they are 
very news-conscious, and I find that 
over a cup of coffee at the ‘Café’ is the 
best time to put in a plug for the mag- 
azine. One factor that I run into sell- 
ing Tre is the weather. In winter the 
thermometer stays below zero 90% of 
the time, and getting to classes is a big 
problem to all students. However, sales 
always rise in the winter, for it is the 
best time to read Tite and catch up 
on current events.” 





Trae Agent Mary Hel- 
en Colby of Wellesley 
College reports that sell- 
ing subscriptions often 
leads to unexpected com- 
plications: “I have taken 
time out to give seniorly 
advice on topics ranging from how-to- 
lose-weight-for-the-coming-formal to 
writing freshman compositions in the 
approved manner.” And speaking of 
freshmen, Trute Agent Nish Kechejian 
of Bates College says: “I have had 
pretty good results. Among the 115 
male freshmen here, 105 have either an 
individual or a group subscription.” 





| There are some Time 
“ agents who earn as much 

ea NE $800 to $1,000 a year, 
a nen depending upon the size 
SL ™ of the school and how 
—<—_ hard they work. Says 

= Roger Chapin of Mid- 
dlebury College: “The hunting rifle 
and shotgun hanging on the wall in my 
room, the skis in the corner, the cam- 
era in my desk drawer and a canoe are 
all byproducts of Tne sales.” When 
summer vacation at the University of 
Minnesota began last year, says our 
subscription agent Merrill Cragun, “I 
bought a convertible and took my first 






jaunt to the East Coast as a result of 
selling Time.” Trae commissions plus 
scholarships helped Bernard Tonchin 
work his way through Sir George Wil- 
liams College in Montreal. And now 
he says, “Tite commissions are help- 
ing put me through dental school at 
McGill University.” 


Just like any salesmen, 
Tre agents have their 
problems. Francis Tokar of 
St. Bonaventure Universi- 
ty reports: “I had been 
trying to sell a Time sub- 
scription to a certain stu- 
dent for weeks. I finally wound up 
lending him the money to buy the sub- 
scription, and he left school without 
returning it. At long last, however, he 
did send a money order to cover the 
old loan.” At Seton Hall University, 
Agent Irving Blau was stumped by a 
fellow student who refused to sub- 
scribe because Time hadn’t mentioned 
the remarkable Seton Hall basketball 
team. “However,” says Blau, “the very 
next week, when there was a story on 
the team in Tre, I sold him a sub- 
scription.” Pat DiNardo of New York 
University reports a counterproposi- 
tion from a student who said: “Get me 
a new electric toaster wholesale, and 
I'll buy Tre.” It was a deal. A few 
days later, armed with a sparkling new 
toaster in one hand and an order book 
in the other, Pat made his sale. 





Another agent, who 
prefers to remain name- 
less, approached a young 
lady in the school cafe- 
3 teria, sold her a subscrip- 
* tion within five minutes 
and stayed on to chat. 
Said he: “I asked for a date, which 
she firmly but politely refused. The 
following day in class this young lady 
appeared again, only this time in the 
capacity of my new English professor!” 










:) gers University reports a 
@ somewhat similar experi- 
; ence but with a happier 
ending: “I met a young 
lady at a fraternity par- 
ty and tried to sell her a subscription. 
She put me off, but said I could talk 
to her about it later in the week. To 
make a long story short, I now expect 
to marry that young lady.” 


R Richard Gruen of Rut- 
7 kd 


Incidentally; Gruen sold her a sub- 
scription too. 


Cordially yours, 


Govt Ws Lease 
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IT’S TIME.FOR YO 























SEN 


TO GET THAT 


the laughter . 


for a week .. 





BIGGER & BETTER! All over Florida, everyone's 
busy... building fine new accommodations... 
adding new features... expanding... ready to 
take better and better care of more and more people 
-.. and at more reasonable rates than ever! 





FOR A WEEK...OR A LIFETIME. Last year 
some 5 million people sampled Florida's amazing 
border-to-border array of vacation delights. In 
the past decade ... hundreds of thousands moved 
here for good! If that many did it...so can you! 
Your first step... mail that coupon! 


THAT GOLDEN 


The go-ahead spirit and get-ahead ideas 
of Florida’s people spark a fast-growing 
business economy. Wide open domestic 
and Latin American markets; contented, 
productive workers; a favorable tax situ- 


BOOKLET, 
FREE! 
FABULOUS FLORIDA... 


Contrast winter up north with the warmth, the fun, 


.. the wonderful sense of well-being 


~ that marks every Florida moment. You'll agree 
...time’s awastin’! Hurry down... 
.or forever! 


STATE OF FLORIDA 


Please send Name - 


1304-8 COMMISSION BLDG. TALLAHASSEE, FLA 





new color Addres a 





ia) 





ty Zone. State 


GLOW, TOO! 


ation and many other advantages await 
businessmen who locate here. When you 
come for a holiday ... keep your “busi- 
pess eye” open. You may find your op- 
portunity in Florida’s golden sunshine. 


—COOL in Summer! 





No expense was spared 
in the fabrics. 
No detail was spared 


in the tailoring. 


GOLDEN ARRON... 


Americas 
most distinguished shirt... 
styled by 
Cluett, Peabody é Co,Ine 





Beginning at six dollars 
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Dear Miss Secretary 


We introduce to you here a brand-new Smith- 

Corona—model “Eighty-Eight’’—completely new, ~ 

and the finest office typewriter we have made in awa / 
all our fifty years of making fine typewriters. There are 

two added keys... four added characters. There are 

many other features, many new, many exclusive. But only your 
fingers can tell you of the effortless speed, responsive action, 
feather-light touch of this superb new typewriter. It will type 
beautiful letters for you, with minimum work, minimum fatigue. 
See and try model “Eighty-Eight” at your own convenience, 

in your own office. Our representative will 
Bs 


call by appointment. — smitH-cORONA INC 


Call any Smith-Corona 
Dealer or Branch Office 
(See your Classified Tele- 
phone Directory) 


or write to us at 
Syracuse 1 NY 















So many startling NEW features... 
you'll find it hard to believe your fingertips! 


NEW Instant-Set Margins NEW Colorspeed Keyboard 


44 keys now standard, with 4 added characters! 


AMAZING Page Gage 


clean, clear, uniform! takes the guesswork out of page-end typing! 


NEW Touch NEW Touch Selector 


responsive, balanced, feather-light! range increased by 50% 


NEW Keylever Action 


speed where it counts! 


The ALLNEW CS ith-Corona 
"Cighty - Cight" secretariat 
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automatic, accurate, fast! 


NEW “W’rite”’ 









NEW T ype-bar Segment Mounting 


die-cast, strong, massive, rigid! 





Instead of getting carrier to carrier handling 


S Sas. 
: tt lin. pf 


ea = 


Specify Railway Express — get start-to-finish responsibility for every shipment 


Your shipment goes all the way by one carrier when _lect, prepaid, paid-in-part or C.O.D. service—these and 
you specify Railway Express. You know it’s in good _ other extra-value benefits are yours at no extra cost. 
hands, from shipper to receiver. 





Call your local Railway Expressman today. He rep- 
This start-to-finish responsibility is one of many extra _ resents the only coordinated nationwide system of 
values of Railway Express service. Liberal valuation rail, air and truck transportation that provides you 
coverage, no limits on size or weight, choice of col- with a complete, dependable shipping service. 


EXTRA VALUE 


for your 
e * C EXPRESS” 
shipping dollar.. Sta 
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The Family Who Celebrated Nothing! 


luf, by Mr. Friendly 


#arad 
iil 
ode They had a cake 10 layers tall “WIFE DOES NOT LEAVE BOILING WATER 
to honor not a thing at all! WHERE IT CAN SCALD BABY DAUGHTER!” 
The press was there. They'd shined their shoes! “EXTRA, EXTRA! THOUSANDS CHEER 
For this was very special news... HUSBAND WHO DID NOT COME NEAR 


TOAS -UP ONE F 4: 1” 
“CHILD DOESN’T FALL FROM WINDOW LEDGE oO A SASECUP ONE FULL YEAR! 
12 STORIES TO A TINY HEDGE!” Though it may sound like a dumb thing... 
JIOTHING c« > really § ; iG! 
They took news pictures of the spot NOTHING can be really SOMETHING! 
from which the little tot had not 
toppled from the window sill 


. ° MORAL: The best news of all is the accident that never 

because there was an iron grill! e happens. To help prevent common tragedies, American 

_-_ Mutual's Institute for Safer Living studied 5000 home 

accidents last year... with important findings made avail- 

TERICAN MUTUAL A z able to all. If you'd like the latest information on how to 

j ; : : , keep your family safe, send for the new issue of “Watch.” 

vice from salaried representatives in 78 offices! Please enclose 15¢ to cover mailing costs. Write: Ameri- 
ings from regular substantial dividends! 


can Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept. D-140, 142 
Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


GtP5D. AMEMICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


-CEMBER 14, 1953 


















When did 
your telephone 


last need fixing? 


Bet you'll say, “Can’t remember’’—or, “Years ago.” 

Truth is, the rugged telephone instrument itself 
doesn’t need fixing oftener than once in about 
9 years. Even when you add in all the complex 
things—relays, vacuum tubes, switches, wire, 
cable—which make Bell telephones work, service 
interruptions average only one in two years and 
two months. 


With all the chances for breakdown, how come 
your telephone is so reliable? 

Part of the answer is: every wire, every 
piece, every part is made by Western Electric 
with the idea of long life and as little main- 
tenance as possible. This helps your Bell 
telephone company give you the most 
dependable service at the lowest possible 
cost...a goal we share because we’re 
a part of the Bell System. 





A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 


Vol. I 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 


y Language 
e Western alliance, progress had 
wly freezing to a halt. The Ber- 
n did not bring a thaw (see INTER- 
L). Rather, the fact that the Big 
et and failed to make progress on 
issues emphasized the lack of for- 
tion. President Eisenhower, fore- 
nis, had not wanted the Bermuda 
When it bogged down, he saved 
\tion—and went on to achieve far 
an had been expected from the 
1 Conference. Before and during 
muda talks, debate on the busi- 
international security had been 
»d in confused terms and at a 
tempo which showed Eisenhower 
implications of The Atom were 
rly understood. 
+ & Resolute." This week, to get 
olitics in a clearer perspective, to 
he American position, to show a 
hope for the world, Eisenhower 
historic speech to the U.N. Said 
ident: 
sense, I am speaking to this body 
nguage that is new, a language 
_who have spent so much of my 
1e military profession, would have 
d not to use. The new language is 
uage of atomic warfare.” 
hower then disclosed some com- 
figures intended to make unmis- 
clear the full meaning of atomic 
" 
nic bombs today are more than 25 
s powerful as the weapon with 
he atomic age dawned, while the 
n weapons are in the range of 
of tons of TNT equivalent. 
1y our mass of atomic weapons, 
; ever-increasing annual growth, 
by many times the explosive 
nt of the total of all the bombs 
the shells that came from every 
nd every gun in every theater of 
oughout all the years of World 


1 with the most powerful defenses, 
sssor in possession of the effective 
could place his bombs on the 
target to cause hideous damage. 
such an atomic attack be launched 
the United States, its reaction 
ye swift and resolute.” 
nd a Threat—Hope. President 
wer did not want to make a threat 
a threat of retaliation—the major 
i his speech. He said that to dwell 


upon the possibility of atomic war would 
“be to confirm the hopeless finality of the 
belief that two atomic colossi are doomed 
malevolently to eye each other indefinite- 
ly across a trembling world. 

“To stop there would be to accept hope- 
lessly the probability of civilization de- 
stroyed, the disappearance of the great 


General Assembly by resolution approved 
the recommendation of its Disarmament 
Commission that the “powers principally 
involved meet in private” to discuss gen- 
eral disarmament of the nations, includ- 
ing atomic disarmament. He said that the 
United States stands ready to sit down 
with the Soviet Union and the Western, 





George Skadding—Lire 


THE Bic THREE IN BERMUDA 
After failure and frustration, one act of leadership. 


artistic, scientific and cultural achieve- 
ments, and probably condemning mankind 
to begin all over again the age-old strug- 
gle upward from savagery toward decency, 
justice and right.” 

Eisenhower recalled that in the pages of 
history are recorded the deeds of “great 
destroyers,” but that the book of history 
shows man in a steady “quest for peace 
and God-given capacity to build. It is 
with the book of history and not with 
isolated pages that the United States will 
ever wish to be identified.” 

President Eisenhower noted that the 
record of the United Nations contains the 
proof that the U.S. has sought again and 
again to sit down with the Soviet Union 
and negotiate the great issues of the time, 
including the German and Austrian trea- 
ties and peace in Korea. At Bermuda, he 
added, the heads of government of the 
three great Western democracies agreed to 
sit down with Russia on Jans 4 at Berlin 
to negotiate any disputes between the 
Kremlin and the West. 

He noted that on Noy. 18, the U.N. 


allies in private at any time to carry out 
this hope of the U.N. Assembly. 

"The Fearful Riddle." Then President 
Eisenhower proposed that out of such a 
discussion should come not only disarma- 
ment but immediate steps to advance the 
welfare of humanity by the constructive 
use of atomic power. He suggested the 
creation within the U.N. of an “Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Administration” to 
which nations possessing atomic material 
would consign increasing amounts of such 
material for the establishment as soon as 
possible of world power stations to make 
electricity, to fertilize the desert, and be 
put to all the other uses which we now 
know are possible with atomic energy. 

“The coming months,” te President 
concluded, “will be fraught with fateful 
decisions in the capitals and military 
headquarters of the world, in the Assem- 
bly, in the hearts of men everywhere, be 
they governors or governed. May they be 
decisions which will lead this world out of 
fear and into peace. To the making of 
these decisions, the United States pledges 


before the 
solve the 
fearful atomic riddle, to find the way by 


before you—and therefore 
world—its determination to 


which the miraculous inventiveness of 
man shall not be dedicated to his death 
but consecrated to his life.” 

In Eisenhower's speech, it would be 
hard for an enemy to find a sign of weak- 
ness, just as hard for the timid and the 
neutralists to find bluster or swagger. By 
stating the American position more vigor- 
ously than ever before he had summoned 
the nations to face with resolution the 
appalling fact that Communism and The 
Atom exist in the same world. 


REPUBLICANS 
Crackdown 


Aroused by Senator Joe McCarthy's 
sweeping assault on U.S. foreign policy. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
last week spearheaded the Administra- 
tion’s decision to fight back. Had McCar- 
thy limited his bid for power to the issue 
of Communists in Government, Dulles 
might not have felt compelled to act. But 
McCarthy in his nationwide radio-TV 
speech had also berated the Administra- 
tion for sending “perfumed notes” to Al- 
lied nations, “following the style of the 
Truman-Acheson regime,” while doing 
nothing about the Allies’ trade with China. 

Dulles drafted his counterattack and 
took it to the President, who gave it his 
enthusiastic endorsement. At his press 
conference, Dulles lashed out: “We do 
not propose to throw away those precious 
assets [of mutual respect and friendship | 
by blustering and domineering methods.” 
Other free nations, he said, will be treated 
“as sovereign equals” and not as “our sat- 
ellites.” To dramatize the point to Mc- 
Carthy’s Wisconsin constituents, Dulles 
warned that Milwaukee and other cities 
“would be sitting ducks for atomic bombs” 
without early-warning radar “facilities in 
the friendly countries which are nearer 
the Soviet Union.” 

Joe's Gibraltar. The next day the Pres- 
ident himself answered Challenger Mc- 
Carthy. “I am in full accord with Secre- 
tary Dulles,” he told newsmen. If the 
U.S., he said, “should turn impatiently to 
coercion of other free nations [it] would 
be a mark of the imperialist rather than of 
the leader.” 

Having scored a direct hit on McCar- 
thy’s “foreign policy,” Dwight Eisenhower 
opened fire on the Gibraltar of McCar- 
thy’s political arsenal, the suspicion that 
Communists will continue to hold Gov- 
ernment jobs. Said the President; “Fear 
of Communists’ actively undermining our 
Government will not be an issue in the 
1954 elections. Long before then, this Ad- 
ministration will have made such progress 
in rooting them out. . . that this can no 
longer be considered a serious menace.” 

That left only the somewhat rhetorical 
question of who is in charge of the Repub- 
lican Party, Dwight Eisenhower or Joe 
McCarthy. The President answered the 
question: “I am convinced that those 
who fight for the program that I shall 
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soon submit to the Congress will deserve 
and will receive the respect and support of 
the American people.” 

Challenge Renewed. A less arrogant 
politician than Joe McCarthy would have 
accepted this as a warning to stay in line. 
To be sure, he protested against the 
“suggestion by our political enemies” that 
his criticism was meant as a challenge to 
the President’s leadership. Then, as if to 
prove the “enemies” right, Joe McCarthy 
renewed the challenge: “I strongly urge 
every American who feels as I do about 
this blood trade with a mortal enemy [Red 
China] to write or wire the President.” 

Then Joe and White House spokesmen 
got into a running wrangle over how many 
telegrams came in response to Joe's appeal. 
\bout 1,500, said the first White House 
tally. More than 2,000, said Joe. The 
early trend was 2-1 in Joe’s favor. Early 
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this week the White House had received 
21,217 telegrams. But this was not im- 
pressive, as trumped-up telegram cam- 
paigns go.t The Communist-inspired Save- 
the-Rosenbergs appeal drew 21,542 mes- 
sages in the last week. 


cheek, the staff of the Toronto 
Globe & Mail sent Senator McCarthy a crate of 
Northern Spy apples with the 
something you can get your teeth into, The woods 
up here are full of them.”’ Joe took the needling 
compliment They're pretty ap- 
‘Do you think they're poison?” asked a 
MeCarthy said 


eat them 


* Tongue in 


greeting, “Here's 


as a saying 
ples.” 
newsman. Ever the investigator 
We'll find out after we 
+ Franklin D. Roosevelt once got 3,000,000 let- 
ters in three months, a daily average of 33,000, 
in response to a March of Dimes campaign. Pas- 
saxe of the Taft-Hartley act yielded 20.000 to 
30,000 messages a day. Within two days after 
Harry Truman fired General Douglas MacAr- 
thur, the White House had been peppered with 
45,000 telegrams and letters, sent without any 
organized campaign. 





DEFENSE 


"The Facts of Power" 


Informed opinion is shifting more and 
more to the view that U.S. strategic plan- 
ning lags dangerously behind atomic-ther- 
monuclear development. Last week, speak- 
ing to a Tulsa business group, American 
Airlines’ President Cyrus Rowlett Smith, 
an Army Air Forces major general in 
World War II, put the case for a radical 
change in defense policy. “Is it not sensi- 
ble,” asked Smith, “to question that ade- 
quate security can best be provided mere- 
ly by numbers of men? Has the time not 
come to re-examine the old criterion— 
divisions, divisions. divisions—in light of 
the effectiveness of new weapons? 

“It seems to me to be fairly self-evi- 
dent that so long as American strategy, 
and the military forces arrayed in support 
of that strategy. continue to rest upon 
existing assumptions, this nation cannot 
afford to meet the annual defense bills 
without something important giving way 
in the American scheme of things.” 

New Assumption. “When the present 
military buildup was begun, after the out- 
break of the Korean war in 1950, the 
strategic assumption . . . was that Soviet 
action on a world scale was imminent. . . 
Soviet scientists had successfully tested 
an atomic device . . . In the face of this 
and other developments, American mili- 
tary planners marked the year 1954 as a 
date of acute danger... 

“The present Administration seems to 
be proceeding on a somewhat different 
line. It has evidently discarded the view 
that Soviet world action is imminent. The 
new strategic assumption seems to be that 
we are in for a world struggle of indefinite 
duration and of uncertain pattern—a test 
which may go on for years without a ma- 
jor collision. 

“The difficulty is that the military 
forces now in being were brought into 
place under the earlier and evidently now- 
discarded assumption. This country has 
today some 3,500,000 men & women in 
the three military services . . . There is 
already a heavy drain on American youth. 
Extended indefinitely. it could be a stran- 
gling weight on* American society . . ” 

Old Doctrines. “There is another point 
that to me is significant . . . These forces 
were assembled, trained and armed at a 
time when the American stockpile of 
atomic weapons was measured in limited 
numbers, when the value of such weapons 
was imperfectly understood, and when 
American military planning was still un- 
der the influence of doctrines developed 
during the last great war. Of the 3,500,000 
men under arms, almost two-thirds are 
in the Army and Navy. the traditional 
agencies of surface strategy. Yet, at the 
same time these forces were rushed into 
being, the Government also set in motion 
an enormous expansion in the production 
of. atomic weapons.” 

Smith gave a striking illustration of the 
atomic-thermonuclear revolution in fire- 
power. If a one-inch cube were considered 
the equivalent of one ton of TNT, the 
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average bomber load in World War II 
would stand four inches high: the Naga- 
saki-Hiroshima atomic bomb would be a 
1,666-ft. column, more than three times 
the height of the Washington monument; 
the “conventional” atomic bomb of today 
would tower 4.998 ft. high; and the power 
of the thermonuclear superbomb, simi- 
larly expressed, would be represented by 
a column soaring 63 miles into the air. 

Constant Symbols. “That much,” said 
Smith, “has the potential power of de- 
struction transportable in a single bomb- 
er increased in the span of one decade. 
The four-inch column standing for the 
destructive power of a World War II 
bomber would be lost in the grass at the 
base of the 63-mile-high column... 

“These columns are symbols of the new 
facts of military power with which we 
Americans must live from this point on. 

“This telescoping of the time element 
deriving from the tremendous power of 
new weapons, seems to me to teach yet 
another lesson: it is that the decisive air 
battle would be fought to conclusion long 
before the traditional surface forces, ex- 
cept those already in position near the 
enemy’s frontier, could be brought into 
action on a scale that could affect the 
outcome.” 

If this is true, said Smith, then the need 
no longer exists for vast numbers of 
troops, for a huge Navy to transport them 
and to protect the sea lanes for Army 
movements, or for such emphasis on tac- 
tical air power to support ground troops. 

“An increasing number of well-informed 
people both inside and outside the mili- 
tary establishment,” Smith said, “are con- 
vinced that the military budget can be 
greatly reduced, with an actual gain in 
our global military capability, by going 
to a strategy based upon those weapons 
systems wherein our margin of technical 
advantage is greatest.” The possible re- 
sults of such a move: a reduction to 
2,500,000 men in the armed forces, a cut 
in the overall military budget of at least 
$1o billion, and a defense establishment 
shaped to meet the challenge of the 
Atomic Age. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Double Diversion 

Still shaken by the Harry Dexter White 
scandal, the Democratic National Com- 
mittee last week counterattacked. The 
White Case, said Deputy Chairman Clay- 
ton Fritchey, was nothing but a diversion- 
ary effort to cover up assorted Republican 
sins. including “a serious situation within 
the Justice Department itself.’ Part of 
that serious situation, Fritchey charged, 
was that the Department of Justice had 
1) “tied the hands of the FBI in the in- 
vestigation of an extremely big crime syn- 
dicate,’ 2) immediately fired the U.S. 
attorney when he busted up the syndicate 
anyway. 

Fritchey’s diversionary attack con- 
cerned the Smaldone brothers, Eugene 
(“Checkers”) and Clyde (“Flip Flop”), 
whose Colorado gambling empire netted 
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them $1,000,000 yearly. Checkers was 
charged with income-tax evasion, but the 
first jury could not reach a verdict. While 
a second jury was being assembled, both 
brothers were caught trying to bribe pro- 
spective jurymen. Federal Judge Willis 
W. Ritter* sentenced them each to 60 
years, then remarked indignantly from 


%* Ritter, a Truman appointee, was confirmed by 
the Senate after a year of wrangling, secret hear- 
ings, Republican protests and disapproval by 
the American Bar Association’s judiciary com- 
mittee. In three years on the bench, he has 
earned quite a reputation for individualism; he 
once ordered 26 postal employees on the floor 
below his court arrested, because their noise at 
work disturbed him. 
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New ad libs. 


the bench, “I don’t understand why the 
U.S. Department of Justice . . . should 
refuse to assist [in the case] . .. but 
they did.” U.S, Attorney Charles S. Vigil 
agreed that “they quite obviously were 
not trying to help me.” 

Within the week newspapers were re- 
printing old rumors, circulated by Colo- 
rado Democratic Senator Edwin C. John- 
son (who got Vigil his job originally), 
that the Smaldones were pressuring Wash- 
ington to discipline their prosecutor. 

Attorney General Brownell had ignored 
the rumors and judicial ad libs, but 
Fritchey’s double diversion provoked a 
blast of devastating statements from his 
department: 

@ It was a tip to the FBI that started the 
whole jury-tampering case, and 19 FBI 
agents worked on it. 

Treasury agents did much of the in- 
vestigating, but the FBI arrested both 
Checkers and Flip Flop, and an FBI man 
was a Government witness at their tria!, 
@ After he won the case, Vigil wrote 
thank-you notes to both the FBI and 
Justice's criminal! division. 

Prosecutor Vigil was turned down on 
two requests. Washington refused to le: 
the FBI interrogate jury panel membe-s 
about a case they might be called on to 
decide, suggesting that the judge do it 
and when Vigil called for financial back- 
grounds of jury panel members, the De 
partment of Justice refused to gei the 
information together, holding that the 
financial condition of jurors is not the key 
to susceptibility to bribery. 

The Justice Department did plead 
guilty to Fritchey’s other charge, that it 
had fired Vigil. It said that Vigil originally 
agreed to turn his office over to his Repub- 
lican successor (as 67 other holdover U.S. 
attorneys have done) but changed his 
mind after he had won the Smaldone case 
and refused to resign. Then Washington 
fired him. 


ARMED FORCES 


Death in the Bramble 


When Captain Idon M. Hodge Jr., 30, 
checked the tower at Dobbins Air Force 
Base, the operator told him that the field 
was still open and cleared him for an 
instrument approach. Hodge, leading a 
flight of four F-84s of the Georgia Na- 
tional Guard's crack stunt-flying team on 
a night-training flight from Miami, said 
he was starting down through the fog and 
rain. A moment later, the tower over- 
heard one of Hodge's wingmen say: “I 
don’t like this at all.” Another pilot in the 
formation answered: “How do you sup- 
pose I feel?” 

Three minutes later. the four jets 
rammed at 480 m.p.h. into a rain-soaked 
patch of woods 25 miles northeast of At- 
lanta, 24 minutes’ flying time from the 
field. They crashed within a_ 1oo-yd. 
circle, wreckage overlapped. The four 
bodies were thrown for half a mile into 
a bramble patch beyond the woods. 

The three planes had obviously fol- 
lowed their leader in. But there was no 
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explanation of what led Hodge, a World 
War II and Korea veteran (104 missions, 
three Jap planes) with 1,000 hours’ 
time in Thunderjets, to fly into the 
ground. The planes were on a gentle 
descent when they plowed across the 
scrub oak and piney woods. Instrument- 
approach procedure called for them at 
that point to be at 11,000 ft. Instead, 
they were at 1,100—which is ground level 
25 miles northeast of Atlanta. 


CALIFORNIA 


Under New Management 

The departure of Governor Earl War- 
ren from the California political landscape 
two months ago to become U.S. Chief 
Justice opened up three big California 
questions: 1) What kind of governor 
would Warren's successor, Goodwin Jess 
Knight, make? 2) Would the tightly knit 
band of Warrenites who had run the state 
for ten years continue to run California 
Republicanism? 3) Would the G.O.P. be 
able to stay in power in the absence of 
Warren's bipartisan appeal? 

By this week some of the answers were 
shaping up. At a recent political dinner 
in his honor, “Goody” Knight set forth 
his credo: “I propose to take sides and to 
make decisions ... There is a special 
place in hell for those who, confronted 
with a real moral crisis, insist on remain- 
ing neutral. I have no ambition to achieve 
such a special place.” Afterward the gov- 
ernor’s daughter Marilyn, 26, said that 
she was awed by the crowd's size. Ex- 
plained the governor: “They didn’t come 
to see us, honey; they came to see the 
movie stars.” 

Earl's Shadow. While he was still lieu- 
tenant governor, Knight was tagged a far- 
right conservative, mainly because he had 
the backing of some big businessmen who 
could not stand Earl Warren. “Where do 
they get this stuff about me being such a 
reactionary?” Knight now asks. “I don’t 
know what a liberal is exactly. Sometimes 
he’s just a fellow who is liberal with other 
people’s money.” The energy with which 
Knight has jumped into his new job has 
surprised some of his best friends. But 
still hanging over the State Capitol’s 
shiny executive wing is the shadow of 
Earl Warren. “Californians have prac- 
tically forgotten,” says Governor Knight, 
“that someone else can be a good gover- 
nor, too.” 

Knight's supporters have formed a po- 
litical coalition with those of Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon, who has a devoted 
following of “Young Turks.” Though 
Governor Knight has moved cautiously 
in replacing Warrenites with his own men, 
the coalition has become California's 
dominant political force. Warrenites are 
still in technical control of the party ma- 
chinery at the state level, but a revolt of 
Nixon-Knight county chairmen has been 
gathering steam. These men are deter- 
mined either to take over the state com- 
mittee, or to cripple it by cutting off the 
money they raise for it. To such moves, 
some Warrenites respond by joining the 
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Nixon-Knight coalition; others, like Na- 
tional Committeewoman Marjorie Bene- 
dict, threaten to make a fight. 
Crushing Handshake. If one man is 
the heir apparent to the Warren mantle, 
he is William Knowland, party majority 
leader of the U.S. Senate. But there was 
no Warren “machine” which Knowland 
could take over lock, stock and precinct. 
Knowland does not inspire a dedicated al- 
legiance as does Nixon. And he lacks the 
potent leverage Knight enjoys in the 
state’s top office. Bill Knowland can prob- 
ably be California’s Senator indefinitely 
if he makes his mark in Washington and 
travels the luncheon club circuit, as he did 
last week, dispensing his crushing hand- 
shake, delivering his well-reasoned, well- 
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written speeches and flashing his imper- 
sonal smile, But if he bids for control of 
the 1956 Republican convention delega- 
tion, he will be fighting against the odds. 

Fortunately for “Goody” Knight, Cali- 
fornia Democrats are divided and leader- 
less. Three likely candidates to oppose 
Knight’s bid for a full term in next year’s 
election have lost interest in the race after 
deciding that Knight looked unexpectedly 
strong. Knight himself is grateful to the 
Democrats for another reason. Says he: 
“The Democratic Party in California has 
a strong radical stamp on it. As long as 
[it has], we Republicans have a lot easier 
job beating them. If the conservative 
Democrats ever took control, I don’t 
know what we'd do.” 


CRIME 
The Moon-Gazers 


In the last half-century, millions of 
U.S. citizens have come to sympathize 
with one hopeful theory of modern crimi- 
nology: that a wrongdoer deserves the 
chance of rehabilitation or psychiatric 


treatment, and that society profits if he 
is cured rather than blindly punished. But 
millions of the same people are becoming 
increasingly indignant at the follies com- 
mitted by moon-gazing parole boards. 
Startled at the string of insane and dan- 
gerous criminals dumped upon it from 
prisons in recent years, the public had 
two more reasons for renewed indigna- 
tion last week. 

@ Near Holbrook, Ariz., one Carl J. Folk, 
60, a burly (215 lbs., 6 ft.) carnival oper- 
ator, invaded a roadside trailer and tied 
up Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Allen, a young 
Pennsylvania couple who were parked 
there for the night. He raped Allen's wife, 
set fire to her hair and seared her body 
with burning newspapers. After five hours 
of torture, he choked her to death. Allen 
managed to get loose after Folk had 
gone, got his pistol, gave chase, and shot 
and wounded the killer. Folk is a paretic 
who was declared insane in New Mexico 
after beating and raping a 17-year-old 
girl in 1949, but was released from a state 
asylum after only a few months. 

@ At Napa, Calif., two sheriff's deputies, 
a judge and the mother and mother-in- 
law of Paroled Murderer Frank Pedrini 
waited, armed and in mortal fear of Ped- 
rini, a 46-year-old badman, who was on 
the rampage again. Pedrini did his first 
prison stretch for armed robbery at the 
age of 21. He was paroled in 1935. Three 
months later, with another paroled con- 
vict, he kicked and beat a Napa gas-sta- 
tion operator to death; then, after fight- 
ing a gun battle with Napa County depu- 
ties, he blazed a trail of kidnapings and 
holdups from Los Angeles to Stockton. 
Captured in the wreckage of a stolen car, 
he was convicted of murder, robbery and 
burglary, all in the first degree. Judge 
Percy J. King recommended that he “re- 
main in prison for the remainder of his 
natural life, and under no circumstances 
is he to be considered for pardon, parole 
or probation.” “If it takes 20 years,” 
Pedrini answered, “I'll come back and kill 
all of you.” 

But in 1951—even though he had es- 
caped from Folsom Prison during his 
term, and committed new crimes before 
being caught, and even though his own 
mother, afraid of her son, pleaded against 
his release—Pedrini was paroled. Last 
month, after pistol-whipping and robbing 
another gas-station operator, Pedrini be- 
gan running wild in neighboring Sonora 
County. 

Chairman Walter A. Gordon of Cali- 
fornia’s Adult Authority explained why 
Pedrini had been paroled. “Sometimes 
you judge wrongly. You can’t tell that a 
man'll go sour like Pedrini. But murderers 
have our best parole records, and we take 
into consideration the best measurements 
of the human mind now available. I don’t 
wish to minimize the fear and apprehen- 
sion of those whose lives have been 
threatened . . . but men who make such 
threats under the heat and strain of a 
courtroom rarely carry them out.” Pe- 
drini’s potential victims could only hope 
the chairman was right—this time. 
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THE SUPREME COURT 


Limited Protection 

Is disloyalty to an employer cause for 
firing? Yes, said the NLRB, mediating 
a 1949 case where union employees of 
the Charlotte, N.C. television station 
WBTYV, in the midst of a labor dispute, 
had circulated handbills attacking the 
station’s programs. The employees were 
fired—for just and sufficient cause, ruled 
the NLRB, because the handbills had 
nothing to do with the union issue. The 
U.S. court of appeals for the District of 
Columbia reversed the NLRB’s decision, 
called the discharges unlawful under Taft- 
Hartley Act guarantees against firing for 
union activity. This week the Supreme 
Court, by a vote of 6-3, had the final 
word, decided that the form of attack on 
WBTV was not a “union activity.” Said 
Justice Harold Burton, delivering the ma- 
jority opinion: “There is no more ele- 
mental cause for discharge of an employee 
than disloyalty to his employer.” 

Burton’s opinion noted that “the hand- 
bill diverted attention from the labor con- 
troversy. It attacked public policies of 
the company which had no discernible re- 
lation to that controversy . . . The means 
used ... have deprived the attackers 
from the protection. . . of the labor act.” 

Justices Frankfurter, Black and Doug- 
las dissented. 

This week the high court also: 
Q Ruled, 5-4, that slot machines may not 
be seized by federal officers unless it is 
clearly proved that the machines have 
been shipped across state lines. One of the 
cases in point involved slots seized by the 
FBI in a Columbia, Tenn. country club 
which were never shown to have been 
brought into the state from outside. Said 
Justice Robert Jackson, delivering the 
majority opinion: “If this is not substi- 
tuting federal for state enforcement, it is 
difficult to know how it could be accom- 
plished. A more local and detailed act of 
enforcement is hardly conceivable.” 
@ Began three afternoon hearings of re- 
argument of the historic public-schools 
segregation cases. 


JUDICIARY 


"| Shall Remain" 


Bellicose William Clark, 62, the high- 
est-ranking U.S. judge in Germany, bathes 


in controversy with the warm content- 
ment most men reserve for their tubs. In 
1930, as the nation’s youngest federal 


judge, Clark briefly attained fame if not 
professional stature by declaring uncon- 
stitutional the Prohibition amendment to 
the Constitution, a feat requiring judicial 
originality, at least. He was quickly and 
unanimously overruled by the Supreme 
Court. 

Appointed to the U.S, court of appeals 
in. 1938, Clark left the bench during 
World War II, served as a colonel on Gen- 
eral MacArthur's staff and later in the 
European Theater. When he returned to 
find his place on the bench filled, he sued 
the U.S., claiming that the G.I. Bill of 
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Rights guaranteed him job tenure during 
military service. He lost the suit, but the 
Administration in 1948 was able to find 
another judgeship for the heir to the 
Clark O.N.T.* thread fortune. Clark was 
exported to Germany as chief justice of 
the court of appeals under U.S. occupa- 
tion. He set about irritating a succession 
of U.S. High Commissioners in Germany, 
notably the present Commissioner, James 
B. Conant. 

Last month, in a move hardly calculated 
to endear him to HICOG, Clark accept- 
ed the chairmanship of a bar-association 
committee investigating wiretap allega- 
tions against the 
He also attacked a new law, 





Conant administration. 
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In controversy, a warm contentment. 


Conant, requiring special HICOG per- 
mission before German officials can be 
called before U.S. courts. 

Word soon came from the U.S. State 
Department that Clark's commission, 
which expires next month. would not be 
renewed, because the “probable decline in 
business” before his court had made him 
“surplus.” The judge was outraged: the 
State Department, he said, “doesn’t have 
the guts to come out and say it’s merely 
trying to get rid of me.” He announced a 
sit-down strike. He would, he said, stay in 
Germany and go right on being chief jus- 
tice even after January when his commis- 
sion expires. Last week State sent Clark a 
“reminder” that he had been ordered 
to report back to Washington, but the 
judge was adamant. “I’m still here,” he 
said, “and I intend to stay here.” If 
the State Department tries to stop his 
pay, Clark plans to act according to form. 
Said he: “T'll sue.” 

All in all, William Clark has had a 
career without parallel on the bench, and 
he doesn’t see why it should stop. 


% “Our New Thread.” 


A Biblical Injunction 


Gideons International, the traveling 
men’s organization famed for distributing 
Bibles in hotels, has long hoped to extend 
its activities to the nation’s public schools. 
The Rutherford, N.J. Board of Educa- 
tion approved a Gideons offer to give 
copies of the New Testament, bound 
with the Old Testament Books of Psalms 
and Proverbs, to public-school children 
whose parents made written requests. But 
a Jewish father, Bernard Tudor, backed 
by the American Jewish Congress, and a 
Catholic parent, Ralph Le Coque (who 
later withdrew from the case), contested 
the plan in court and obtained a tem- 
porary injunction. This week the New 
Jersey supreme court unanimously made 
it permanent. 

Wrote Chief Justice Arthur T. Vander- 
bilt: “Distribution of the King James 
version in the public schools of this state 
would . .. cast aside all progress made 
in the U.S. and throughout New Jersey 
in the field of religious toleration and 
freedom. 

“We would be renewing the ancient 
struggles among the various religious faiths 
to the detriment of all. This we must de- 
cline to do.” 


MANNERS & MORALS 


Americana 


@ Slight, 42-year-old Jerome Morris felt 
irascibility building up inside him during 
his whole three months as the superin- 
tendent, meter reader and one-man com- 
plaint department of the Cleves (pop. 
1,981), Ohio water works. He had to work 
ten, twelve, sometimes 24 hours a day at 
his $69-a-week job—partly because his 
predecessor had run off with $4,300 in 
water funds. Morris’ work increased when 
drought taxed the water system’s wells. 
On top of all this, the town paid him on 
the first and third Monday of the month, 
and he kept running out of money before 
the fortnight was up. Last week he not 
only failed to get an expected raise; he got 
no wages at all. His enemy, the calendar, 
had caused a three-week gap between 
paydays. He went home broke and dis- 
gruntled. There was nothing but macaroni 
and butter beans for dinner. He choked 
them down. But he rose during the night 
with a glitter in his eye, got his wrench, 
opened four hydrants and let every drop in 
the town’s 183,000-gallon reservoir slosh 
merrily down the streets. “You're fired!” 
cried Cleves’s Mayor Fred Pontious the 
next morning, while the town clerk worked 


to get up water pressure again. “I'd do it 
again,” said ex-Water Superintendent 
Morris. He seemed spiritually refreshed. 
@The “fix-it-yourself” fad that has 


gripped U.S. homeowners is leaving a good 
many of them i in need of fixing. The Amer- 
ican Mutual Liability Insurance Co. an- 
nounced that some 630,000 people suffer 
disabling injuries every year while en- 
gaged in home repair work. 

@ The Arizona Cattle Growers Associa- 
tion, in collecting evidence of vandalism 
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by deer and elk hunters, heard from one 
rancher who found a cake of soap floating 
in his galvanized iron cattle-watering 
trough this fall, and then discovered a pit 
containing wood ashes beneath it. A lux- 
ury-loving hunter, he deduced, had not 
only taken a bath in the trough but had 
carefully heated the water first. Another 
hunter, according to the association's files, 
rode out on the range in search of game, 
dismounted to reconnoiter, sighted an ani- 
mal, shot it, rushed up, knife in hand, to 
slit his quarry’s throat, and discovered 
that he had done in his own horse. 

@ Five Spanish-American citizens of 
Winslow, Ariz. (pop. 6,500) complained 
in federal court that people of Mexican or 
Latin descent are permitted use of the 
town swimming pool on Wednesdays only, 
while “Anglos” are allowed to swim on 
the other six days of the week. The 
pool’s water, they added, is always changed 
on Thursday. 

@ With Christmas approaching, the 3,000- 
grave Henno Memorial Pets Cemetery at 
Glen Ellen, Calif., prepared for its gayest 
season of the year. The Henno cemetery’s 
clients maintain a high degree of active 
pet-remembrance: one departed dog is in- 
terred on an innerspring mattress, a good 
many other animals, birds & snakes are 
buried in infants’ caskets and have granite 
or marble headstones with such inscrip- 
tions as “Resting on the Trail” and “Our 
Baby Girl.” Over the holidays, however, 
many survivors also set up decorated 
Christmas trees or holly wreaths for the 
“little sleepers,’ and one San Francisco 
Chinese regularly spreads a post-mortem 
feast of cupcakes, fruit, lamb chops, boned 
chicken, hamburger, malted-milk tablets 
and Coca-Cola over the graves of two 
defunct dogs. 

@ During 21 years of scrabbling for a liv- 
ing in the rough, picturesque Black Hills 
of South Dakota, Negro Rancher Roland 
Kercheval and his wife Beatrice have 
“never met” Jim Crow. Kercheval, in fact, 
is considered to be of pioneer stock—his 
grandmother was General George Custer’s 
cook at Fort Dodge, Kans.; his father 
came to the Black Hills in the gold rush of 
‘76. His three children have won innum- 
erable ribbons in the Pilger Valley Go- 
phers 4-H club, and the two oldest are 
noted locally for their musical talent. This 
year, nevertheless, his wife began urging 
that they move away from their half sec- 
tion on the Elk Mountains’ rim—life was 
hard, their three-room cabin was uncom- 
fortable. Last week it looked as though 
the Kerchevals were licked: the cabin 
burned down. But on the next day a neigh- 
bor brought them temporary housing: two 
sheep wagons stocked with food and cloth- 
ing and beds all neatly made up. They had 
offers of 22 stoves. Roofing, cement. 
building materials appeared from nowhere; 
neighbors arrived with a tractor to start 
construction on their new house. “He’s 
been looking for an excuse to stay—now 
he’s got it,” said Mrs. Kercheval. “But I 
want to stay, too.” Said her husband: 
“T’ll have to stay here the rest of my life 
to show them my appreciation.” 
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LABOR 
Big Mike & the Mobs 


A cold, persistent rain blew in from the 
Golden Gate one afternoon last week, and 
fell impartially on three groups of armed 
men on San Francisco's battle-scarred Em- 
barcadero. Aboard the passenger ship 
{leutian, berthed at Pier 39, were 103 
trapped crewmen, members of the A.F.L. 
maritime unions. Huddled against the pier 
were 20 pickets from the rival National 
Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards, 
abetted by soo fellow members and allied 
union men from Harry Bridges’ Commu- 
nist-dominated International Longshore- 
men’s Union. The Bridges gang, riled by 
the refusal of the Aleutian’s owners to sign 
on members of their union (in defiance of 
local custom), were ready for a major 
dockside clash, Armed with clubs, pipes, 
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"Put those clubs down." 


knives and hammers, Bridges’ men waited 
in tense silence, broken only by the eerie 
chant of their leaders: “Stay loose, men. 
I say, stay loose. Don’t get tight, men.” 
What made Bridges’ unionists tighten 
up was a crowd of a thousand angry 
A.F.L. men marching through the mist to- 
ward Pier 39. They were armed with two- 
by-fours, baseball bats wrapped in news- 
paper and lengths of chain. As they ap- 
proached the pier, the shout went up: 
“Let’s push those goddam Commies off 
the wharf! Let’s get our men off the ship!” 
Between the warring groups, San Fran- 
cisco Police Chief Michael (“Big Mike’) 
Gaffey and 170 officers formed a thin line. 
Police Captain John Engler and Lieut. Les 
Dolan moved forward to méet the march- 
ers. “Calm down, men,” said Engler. “We 
don’t want any trouble here.” But A.F.L. 
men, marching 30 abreast, slogged on, 
pushing the police before them. Half a 
dozen marchers tried for a breakthrough. 
The first man rushed head down through 





the police line, was caught by a cop's up- 
percut. sent sprawling to the ground. Four 
policemen pummeled him with fists and 
clubs and carried him, bleeding and blas- 
pheming, from the scene. The others were 
dealt with in the same swift, rough, manner. 

The mob stopped in its tracks, and the 
chief of police asked to see their leaders. 
Harry Johnson and Vince Malone stepped 
forward. “Tell your men to go home. 
boys,” said Big Mike in a soft brogue. “If 
you don’t, my men will do it for you.” 
The labor leaders protested: “You let 
those Commies stay on the dock. You 
won’t let our men off the ship, and you tell 
us to go home. Whose side are you on, 
anyway?” Said Big Mike: “I don’t want to 
argue with you. Get your men off the 
street, and I'll get your boys off the ship.” 

“The Rest of Us Must Go." That did 
it. Johnson and Malone got into Gaffey’s 
police car, addressed the crowd over the 
loudspeaker. Johnson spoke first: “Chief 
Gaffey has promised to get our men off 
the Aleutian if we go home. Now we all 
know we can’t fight the San Francisco 
police.” As Malone began to speak, the 
angry men shouted back defiantly, but 
they started to break up. 

Then Chief Gaffey walked back to Pier 
39 and confronted Bridges’ armed pickets. 
“Put those clubs down and let me talk to 
your leader,” he said quietly. Bill Chester, 
a hulking Negro, came forward. “Bill,” said 
Big Mike, “I want those men to put down 
their sticks and leave this pier. Do you 
want to tell them, or shall I have my men 
do it?” 

Chester protested. “Those guys are 
comin’ to get us, and we've got to protect 
ourselves.” Replied Big Mike: “Those 
men are not coming through our line. Tell 
your boys to go home.” After some hesi- 
tation, Chester agreed to talk over the 
loudspeaker. “Well, men,” he said, “the 
chief wants us to go home. We can leave 
our pickets, but the rest of us must go.” 

Half an hour later, the police formed a 
loose line from the entrance of Pier 39 
across the street to where a few of the 
A.F.L., men were waiting. “All right,” 
boomed Mike Gaffey, “get the men off the 
ship.” The beleaguered crew ran through 
the line to their comrades. Big Mike and 
his men had averted what might easily 
have been the worst waterfront brawl 
since the bloody ‘30s. 

Over Telegraph Hill, in downtown San 
Francisco, Christmas shoppers and hom- 
ing office workers honked angrily in the 
season's worst jam. They cursed Mike 
Gaffey and they cursed his men—for not 
keeping the traffic moving. 


DISASTERS 


Twisters of Fate 

Tornadoes whirled through the deep 
South last week. Half a dozen separate 
twisters struck Vicksburg, Rolling Fork, 
Tul'cs. Dry Prong, Paradis, Ouachita City 
and dozens of hamlets and rural areas in 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas 
and Georgia, leaving an estimated 41 
dead, 263 injured. 
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Hardest hit was proud Vicksburg, on 
the bluifs overhanging the Mississippi. The 
tornado struck the city (pop. 27,948) with 
a noise like a fast-moving freight, toppled 
markers along the Confederate trenches 
used during the Civil War siege of Vicks- 
burg, flattened the flimsy shanties of the 
Negro section, roared through the heart of 
the business district, demolishing or dam- 
aging nearly every store in a twelve-block 
area, then capriciously hopped several 
blocks to a northern part of the city be- 
fore spending itself. 

In the Saenger Theater, six or more 
children were killed when the roof col- 
lapsed. The bodies of two four-year-olds 
were removed from the wreckage of a day 
nursery. People in automobiles were 
crushed, Electricity and gas were knocked 
out, and for a time the darkened streets 
were lighted only by the fires flickering in 
the ruined homes and stores. 

Next day the city of Vicksburg counted 
its casualties: at least 30 dead, 230 in- 
jured, 1,200 homeless, total damage at 
least $25 million. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
The Iron Heel 


It happened during the first year of 
World War II, but the story of the Soviet 
rape of the Baltic states has never been 
fully and publicly told. Wisconsin's Re- 
publican Representative Charles Kersten, 
chairman of a special House investigating 
committee, last week began putting on 
the record one of the grisliest stories of 
this grisly century. 

rhe historical framework: the Baltic 
nations of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia 





broke loose from Russia after 1917’s Bol- 
shevik Revolution, became thriving little 
democracies (total population :6,000,000 ). 


In June 1940, Soviet troops, cops and 
commissars invaded and occupied the 
three nations. Driven out by the Germans 
in mid-1941, the Russians returned in 
1944. Since then, the Lithuanians, Lat- 
vians and Estonians have lived under the 
Communist heel. 

At hearings in Washington and Man- 
hattan last week, a string of Baltic refu- 
gees told the Kersten Committee what 
life was like after the 1940 invasion. 

Torture. Masked to protect relatives 
behind the Iron Curtain, a Roman Cath- 
olic priest testified that in early 1941 the 
Communist police arrested him and many 
other Lithuanians for failing to vote in a 
phony election. In the prison “the other 
inmates and I were subjected to brutish 
and utterly inhuman treatment . .. My 
head was slammed against the wall { until | 
I collapsed into unconsciousness. My jail- 
ers alternated torture and interrogation. 
All told, I was questioned 18 nights from 
ro o'clock until 4 in the morning. During 
these periods I was always stripped naked 
and brutally beaten. [One stretch in sol- 
itary confinement] lasted for eight days, 
during which time they gave me neither 
food nor water . . . On another occasion, I 
was stripped to my underwear and locked 
for 20 hours in a room half filled with ice.” 
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Voldemar Ludig, an Estonian lawyer- 
businessman, was arrested in December 
1940 and accused of being a British spy. 
The police interrogated him daily for six 
weeks. Before each session, the jailers 
softened him up by making him spend 
two or three hours in a tiny concrete cell 
in which he could not sit down, stand up- 
right or lie down. “The box,” said Ludig. 
“was illuminated by a very powerful 
bulb. [It gave] you a headache, and you 
were kind of blind after it.” 

Mass Deportation. A woman who asked 
not to be named in the press because her 
husband might still be alive and in Com- 
munist hands. told the committee that 
soon after the Russians marched into 
Lithuania they began shipping men, wom- 
en and children to Siberia by the carload. 
Separated from her husband, she spent 17 
hungry, nightmarish days traveling east- 
ward in a cattle car packed with 40-odd 





within a few months, lose their teeth and 
break out in unhealing sores. “The only 
thing I could do,” said Dr. Devenis, 
“[was to try to extract vitamin C from 
Pine needles and pine cones. So I used to 
cook them in a big kettle, and all the 
prisoners were given a glass of that con- 
coction to drink every night. [It] was not 
enough to cure well-developed scurvy.” 
Murder. Another doctor, Edmund Lee- 
taru, testified that after the Wehrmacht 
pushed the Russians back, he served on a 
commission that investigated Communist 
executions in Estonia, where the late An- 
drei Zhdanov was the Red overlord. The 
commission found some 200 corpses bur- 
ied in the prison yard in the city of Tartu. 
Most had been shot in the back of the 
neck, But “several didn’t have any bullet 
holes at all; their heads had been crushed.” 
The Russian boss in Latvia during the 
1940-41 occupation was Andrei Vishinsky, 





Riga Films 


OVERLORD ZHDANOV (CAP IN HAND) IN ESTONIA 
Some of the bodies had no bullet wounds. 


deportees,*r5 of them infants. In Siberia 
she lived in a crude barracks, worked 
twelve hours a day in a construction gang. 

As in Lithuania, so in Latvia: Mrs. 
Zenta Vizbulis never saw her husband 
again after she was arrested in the Latvian 
city of Talsi. She, too, was hauled to Si- 
beria in a crowded cattle car. The Com- 
munist slavers put her and other women 
to work on collective farms. Now & then 
she saw work gangs of Latvian men from 
a nearby slave-labor camp. “They were 
just like skeletons,” she said. “They were 
young men with deep black eyes.” 

A Lithuanian doctor-farmer, Mykolas 
Devenis, was shipped to an Arctic labor 
camp after spending a year in prisons. “I 
was assigned to work as a physician,” he 
said, “| but it] was just sham practicing, 
because there were no drugs and no facil- 
ities . . . A physician's duties were just to 
find out whether a man was able to work.” 
On a diet consisting largely of millet-seed 
soup and bread adulterated with sawdust 
many prisoners died of scurvy and pella- 
gra. Sturdy men in their 20s would sicken 


now the Soviet Union’s chief U.N. dele- 
gate, whom one Latvian witness last week 
branded as “the greatest murderer in the 
world.” After the Russians retreated in 
1941, Latvians in the capital city of Riga 
set up a commission, headed by a jurist 
named Atis Grantskalns, to document 
Vishinsky & Co.'s murders. Last week 
Grantskalns told of finding 979 bodies of 
Latvians killed by the Communist con- 
querors. The victims, he said, included 
intellectuals, teachers, army officers, gov- 
ernment officials—‘the leaders of our 
communities.” 

In the garden of a large house that had 
been occupied by the NKVD, the investi- 
gators found 113 bodies in ten graves. At 
the bottom of each grave were two corpses 
with bullet holes in the tops of their 
skulls; the other victims had been shot in 
the skull from behind. Said Grantskalns: 
“The only explanation we could make was 
that . . . two were chosen to dig the pit 
and then shot when they had finished. 
[and the rest] were shot at the edge of 
the pit.” : 
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In flick 


BERMUDA 
Three by the Sea 


In a made-over club dining room at a 
society place called Tucker's Town, on 
the island of Bermuda, tiny flags of the 
U.S., Britain and France stood at the 
center of a round cedar table. Outside 
stood stiff-backed soldiers of the Royal 
Welch Fusiliers. At the exclusive but run- 
down Mid-Ocean Club, notice was posted 
Passes will not be required from the 
following: 

“The President of the U.S. 

The Prime Minister of Britain. 

The Premier of France.” 
Beyond stood great scribbles of barbed 
wire. Beyond the wire stretched the At- 
lantic at the place where, legend has it, 
incient ships circled futilely, until 
it last in the Sargasso seaweed. 
At that suddenly famous pinpoint on 


lired 





the earth, the men who lead the three 
great Western democracies came together 
last week with their retinues of Foreign 
Ministers, advisers, specialists and secret 
service guards. Ostensibly they met to box 
compasses and plot new directions before 
proceeding farther on that treacherous 
discouraging voyage, the quest 
for true peace with Russia. Actually they 
met—in the first full-dress conference of 





leaders of allied governments since Pots- 
dam—not because they had dramatic new 
plans but because one of them, stout and 
determined old Winston Churchill, want- 
ed a conference. 

Neighbor on the Doorstep. The Prime 
Minister, snorting with authority, arrived 
in Jovian grandeur; at one moment fuming 
over a misplaced cigar-cutter, the next 
good-humoredly caressing the Welch Fusi- 
liers’ goat mascot, ducking the television 


microphones. His body was stooped, his 





right leg dragged noticeably at every step. 
The man with him, Anthony Eden, sun- 
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ering candlelight, a look at the changing 


tanned and casual, shared little of Sir 
Winston’s anticipation. 

Next came the French. Joseph Laniel 
the husky, stolid Norman industrialist who 
governs precariously as France’s roth 
postwar Premier, slipped in like a silent 
bystander, unable to speak English, un- 
willing to say much anyway—lest it offend 
those back home who were considering 
him as a candidate for France's next Presi- 
dent. At his side was pale, ailing Foreign 
Minister Georges Bidault. The two French- 
men mistrust each other; in fact, through 
the 18-hour flight from Paris, the Premier 
spoke not a word to the Foreign Minister. 
Neither was sure he would even be in 
office a month hence, when France gets a 
new President and a new government, nor 
could either say surely where the people of 
France stand on the demanding issues 
that lay on the conference table. This 
oddly enough, gave them a certain bar- 








gaining strength—the strength of a near 
bankrupt whom the creditors dare not 
squeeze too hard. 


La 


Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


t. in the crowded Columbine, came 
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one hand here, on the before take 
off. he nicked it while ing Mamie 
how the Westerners once fanned their six- 
guns. With him came confident 
prepared Secretary of State 
Dulles nd a squad of experts 

mong the tomic Energy 
Chairman Le Strauss 

Eisenhower came a so! hat reluctant 
guest: he was willing to talk and to listen 





to the great leader with wh he had 
1 in World War II. But he was 


worked 
prepared also to argue, and to stand firm 














y tendency in the n to 
negotia with Moscow at the expense of 
the West's still uncomple ted defense. 





world. 


Off to Buy Underwear. Jammed into 
quarters that were ludicrously small, with 
suitcases for desks, the specialists tried 
to get some order into a parley that had 
Expert Strauss dis- 
appeared almost immediately with Sir 
Winston’s friend and atomic adviser, Lord 
Cherwell. They went off “to buy some 
underwear,” said an official with a smile. 

The Foreign Ministers opened the for- 
malities in the improvised conference 
room, amid the odors of fresh paint and 
the raucous crackle of heavy brown paper 
which Sir Winston personally ordered 
pasted over the glass in the doors. Before 
they even got to the matter of dn agenda, 
someone mentioned Trieste. By the time 
they had finished that subject, two hours 
had passed, and it was time for the three 
leaders to join them. 

As a courtesy, Sir Winston nominated 
Ike to be chairman. First subject: Soviet 


no agenda. Atomic 


Eisenhower invited 
ik first. I 
Georges Bidault to speak for him, then 
sat sucking on a balky cigarette. Russia, 
Bidault, is stepping up its attempt to 
vide the llies; Moscow |} late been 
aking particularly gracious gestures to- 
ird the French. He believed the new 
regime wanted time to consolidate 
ind improve conditions inside Russia. Sir 
Winston sat slumped in his chair, head 


Russia's intentions. 








Laniel to sp iiel motioned to 





ol 





down, glasses at nose’s end, seem 





1g to nod 
only to straighten up when prodded DY a 
word or point that interested him. At last 
he pushed his glasses back into place, and 
gave his views of the Soviet. 

We should not give anything away to 
said he, but Stalin’s death 
may have cause 
mighty Kremlin,” 





“a deep change in the 
and we should miss no 
opportunity of shaking an extended hand 
whenever it is offered. Of course, Western 
unity must come first. But the West must 
not allow its attitudes to become frozen. 
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President Eisenhower replied. He was 
not sure at all that the Kremlin under 
Georgy Malenkov wore a new look: per- 
haps it was just the same old dress with 
some new trimmings. Under the circum- 
stances, it would be wise to cross the 
street and have a longer look at the girl 
before making a date. The Communists 
have not changed fundamentally. 

No Eavesdropping. Thus acquainted 
with U.S. firmness, Sir Winston did not 
even bother to bring up his private dream 
of flying off to Moscow alone for a face- 
to-face meeting with Premier Malenkov— 
a meeting “at the summit.’”’ Instead, the 
discussion shifted to a specific subject: 
Russia’s sudden assent to a Big Four For- 
eign Ministers’ meeting on Germany and 
Austria. The British hoped for a quick 
Western acceptance and a quick note to 
Moscow, so the outside world would not 
get the notion that this was the only rea- 
son for the Bermuda get-together. Early 
January in Berlin would be a good time 
and place, the Americans agreed. Bidault 
said France would prefer to hold it off for 
a while. At one point in the discussion, 
Dulles warned Eisenhower he was raising 
his voice, then stepped to the windows to 
see that no eavesdropping was possible. 

Suddenly, the lights went out—one of 
Bermuda's periodic power failures. In the 
eerie light of candles and battery lamps, 
the leaders of the West conversed for an- 
other half hour, then adjourned to dine 
(black tie) and talk again next day. So it 
went for three more full days, without 
ever achieving the drama which the occa- 
sion and cast seemed to suggest. 

After the first leaks, the original secre- 
cy was tightened into an almost utter 
blackout for the large (146) and irritated 
corps of correspondents who had flocked 
to the island. Only driblets of official rev- 
elation were piped to the press quarters 
in the Castle Harbour Hotel a mile away: 
@ Hale-looking Joseph Laniel had sudden- 
ly taken ill—a “chill” which later proved 
to be a lung infection—and returned to 
his bedroom for almost all the conference; 
the doctors insisted that it was not simply 
a diplomatic illness. Bidault was doing all 
the talking for France, anyway (and doing 
it well, according to insiders). 

@ Eisenhower got up early Sunday morn- 
ing to practice No. 8-iron shots, and make 
a few putts on Mid-Ocean’s 18th green, 
then went to the chapel at the U.S. air 
base, Kindley Field, to hear a Baptist ser- 
mon; Bidault went to St. Theresa Church 
for Roman Catholic Mass. An aide asked 
the late-rising Churchill whether he 
planned attending services. “I'll meet my 
Maker soon enough,” he rumbled. 

@ With the French giving way, a note 
proposing early January for the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers’ meetings was cleared 
through West German Chancellor Ade- 
nauer, then sent off to the Kremlin. 

In four days around the cedar table, the 
allies eyed their common problems and 
found—as most of them had anticipated 
—that none could suddenly be trans- 
formed or erased simply by the presence 
of the top leaders. For example, the knot- 
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ty problem of the European Army was, if 
anything, more tangled than ever. Before 
Bermuda, optimistic diplomats had been 
talking of possible French ratification of 
the EDC treaty in January. But at Ber- 
muda, Bidault reiterated France’s prob- 
lems; the British subtly suggested that it 
was time to consider alternatives for get- 
ting Germans into uniform without EDC; 
the Americans would not hear talk of 
alternatives. By the time Bermuda broke 
up, no one was talking about French ac- 
tion before March. 

Far more disconcerting than the lack of 
electric achievement—which was never in 
the cards—was the sense, before many 
hours passed, that the reunion of distin- 
guished allies was proving not quite a 
happy one. American diplomats, from the 
President down, apparently did not detect 
in the greatly aged Churchill the intermit- 
tent flashes of genius and flair which those 
around him in London still see. The Brit- 
ish, for the most part, did not conceal 
their unenthusiastic impression of Dwight 
Eisenhower as President. 

But midway in the talks, one of those 
happy combinations of inspiration and co- 
incidence plucked Bermuda out of the 
seaweed: the plan for Eisenhower to ad- 
dress the United Nations. Atomic Expert 
Strauss went over the speech in private 
with Lord Cherwell. The finished product 
was laid before the allies. “Pretty good 
speech,” commented Georges Bidault. 
Churchill penciled a couple of suggestions 
and sent it back to Ike with a personal 
note: “Dear Ike: This is an excellent 
speech. You have dealt with an extremely 
delicate matter with your customary cour- 
age and boldness.” 

On that note, late one night last week, 
the Bermuda Conference disbanded. The 
leaders of the West went home, and the 
barbed wire was rolled away from the 
Bermuda beaches. 


Robert Cohen—Black Stor 
ASSEMBLY Presipent HERRIOT 


End as a grand old man. 





WESTERN EUROPE 


The Two Majorities 


Edouard Herriot, one of the grand old 
men of French politics, had come at last 
to the end of a political road. Weighed 
down by age (81) and his legs crippled 
by phlebitis, he could no longer climb 
without help to the chair of the President 
(Speaker) of France’s Assembly. For more 
than a month, he did not appear at all. 
Last week his deputy read a message from 
him. 

“I cannot put it off,” said Herriot. 
“My age and my state of health no longer 
permit me to direct the work of the Na- 
tional Assembly as I should wish. . .” 

A man of learning, wit and literary 
talent, Herriot strode energetically through 
four decades of turbulent French politics. 
“Don’t go to sleep thinking a thing is im- 
possible,” he was fond of saying. “You'll 
probably be awakened by the noise of 
somebody else doing it.’ He was three 
times Premier of France before World 
War II. After France fell and Pétain took 
over, Herriot mailed his Legion of Honor 
decoration to Vichy. The Nazis impris- 
oned him in Germany, and he was three 
times reported dead. But he came back 
and set up his own little camp along the 
tent-speckled riverbank of French politics, 
as nominal head of the right-of-center 
Radical Socialist Party. 

His departure as Speaker was not so 
significant as his decision not to be a can- 
didate in next week's election (by Parlia- 
ment) for the seven-year job as President. 
One of the most emphatic opponents of 
EDC, Herriot, despite his feebleness, was 
given an excellent chance to win the presi- 
dency; the EDC-haters, from the Com- 
munists to the Gaullists, would be happy 
to rally around his respected name. 

According to the U.S. embassy’s anxious 
counters, there is still a slight numerical 
majority for EDC in the French National 
Assembly. The difficulty is that a majority 
that could be put together to pass EDC is 
not a majority that could govern the 
country. There are two majorities in the 
chamber: one for internal policy, one for 
foreign policy. The Laniel government is 
a precarious internal majority, essentially 
a right-of-center group. The Socialists will 
not join it. On a vote for EDC, the 
Socialists would support Laniel, but the 
Gaullists would desert him. Without the 
Gaullists, the government cannot enact its 
internal policy. Without the Socialists, it 
cannot enact a “European” foreign policy. 


TRIESTE 
Let's Talk 


The Trieste crisis perceptibly eased last 
week. The Western Big Three in Bermuda 
made preparations for a five-power Trieste 
conference (including Italy and Yugosla- 
via) in Paris. In Rome, following discus- 
sions with Yugoslav diplomats, the For- 
eign Ministry announced that both sides 
had agreed to “normalize” their frontiers, 
and would withdraw their armed forces 
from the border. 
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AFRICA 
King in Exile 

A few miles north of the equator, not 
far from where the Nile rises, the Moun- 
tains of the Moon face east towards a 
mighty lake that could drown the state of 
West Virginia. On the northern shore of 
Lake Victoria sits Kampala (pop. 22,000), 
the chief city of the British protectorate 
of Uganda and the ancient tribal capital 
of 1,300,000 Baganda tribesmen. 

Kampala, like Rome. is built on seven 
hills. There are Anglican and Roman 
Catholic cathedrals, a glittering white 
mosque and a Hindu temple, each on its 
separate hilltop. Makerere College, the 
university of East Africa, occupies hill 
No. 5; on the sixth live 2,000 Britons, 
communing—or so it seems—with Kipling 
and Queen Victoria, whose spirits brood 
above the sahibs’ hill. But the summit 
that matters most in Kampala and in all 
Buganda is No. 7. There, in his white pal- 
ace, ringed with pacing sentries and a ten- 
foot-high stockade of elephant grass, the 
Kabaka (King) of Buganda got an urgent 
message last week. It was an invitation 
from Uganda's British governor, Sir An- 
drew Benjamin Cohen, to His Highness 
Kabaka Edward William Frederick David 
Walugembe Mutebi Luwangula Mutesa II. 
It said: Come and talk. 

Get Out & Stay Out. A Cambridge 
graduate (third-class honors), Mutesa Il 
is a handsome, 29-year-old Muganda of 
the ruling Mushroom clan. He put on a 
dark brown suit, knotted his regimental 
tie (the blue and scarlet stripes of the 
Grenadier Guards, in which Mutesa is an 
honorary captain) and drove off in his 
black limousine. He and Governor Cohen 
talked for two hours. The intérview was 
not a success. Out stalked the governor; 
in strode a British policeman with a war- 
rant for the King’s arrest. Forthwith, His 
Highness got orders to clear out of his 
native Uganda and to stay out for the rest 
of his life. He was hustled to Entebbe 
airport, bundled aboard a waiting R.A.F. 
transport plane and flown directly to Lon- 
don. No one bothered to tell his wife and 
four-year-old child. 

State of Emergency. News of their rul- 
er’s exile hit the Baganda like a tropical 
rainstorm. The Kabaka’s 300-lb. sister, 
Princess Zalwanga, collapsed and died; his 
pretty young Vabagereka (Queen) retired 
with her ladies in waiting and sent out a 
message that she was “bewildered and 
grief-stricken.” Buganda nationalists, who 
have previously attacked the Kabaka as a 
playboy and British puppet, quickly re- 
versed themselves and cried for “our be- 
loved King.” In the Great Lukiko (na- 
tive council), Prime Minister Paulo Ka- 
vuma announced that he had radioed Lon- 
don, beseeching the British government to 
please send Mutesa home. 

The British declared a state of emer- 
gency and called out the Uganda irregu- 
lars, a collection of elderly colonials. 
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Many of them were of the opinion that 
the Kabaka had been meddling in politics 
to divert public attention from the pre- 
vious frivolity of his personal life. Ex- 
plaining the government's decision to the 
Lukiko, Governor Cohen, a close friend 
of Mutesa II and one of Britain’s best 
colonial administrators, accused the exiled 
Kabaka of “persistently refusing to accept 
British decisions.” 

Under the agreement of 1900, signed by 
Britain and Mutesa’s crocodile-worship- 
ing father. the Kabaka is required to ‘‘con- 
form . . . and cooperate loyally with Her 
Majesty’s Government.” But since last 
summer, the Baganda have been demand- 
ing 1) a definite date for Buganda inde- 
pendence, 2) the transfer of Buganda af- 
fairs from the British Colonial Office to 
the Foreign Office. This would have meant 
splitting the Uganda protectorate into two 
unworkable enclaves—one for the proud 
Baganda, another for the 4,000,000 less- 
advanced tribesmen. Colonial Secretary 
Oliver Lyttelton turned down both re- 
quests, but when he ordered the Kabaka 
to withdraw them, Mutesa said no. He 
also threatened to boycott the more lib- 
eral constitution that Britain was plan- 
ning to establish in Uganda in 1954. 

Remembering Freddie. In exile in Lon- 
don, Mutesa II last week proved almost as 
popular in Britain as he became overnight 
in his own country. Englishmen remem- 
bered him from his Cambridge days when 
his tall, dandified figure. complete with 
tightly furled umbrella and dudish Ed- 
wardian jacket. was a familiar sight. in 
Mayfair's poshest bars. His friends called 
him Freddie, and last week the name 
caught on all over Britain. Amply sub- 
sidized by the British government. Fred- 
die took a suite in the Savoy, bought a hat 
and slipped out to see his old friends. 

Next day, dressed in a chalk-striped 
grey suit, the Kabaka of Uganda sat in the 
gallery of the House of Commons and 
heard British democracy wrestle with its 
conscience (see below). 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Decline or Fall? 

In the 2oth century. the vastest empire 
of all is challenging the ancient historical 
cycle of rise, decline and fall. Great Brit- 
ain hopes to accomplish this feat by an 
agile balance of yield and hold; and by 
shifting from an imperial dominance-by- 
one to a Commonwealth partnership of 
all. Can the British succeed where all oth- 
er empires have failed? 

Last week the question was agitating 
Africa, the last stronghold of empire, where 
Britain still holds sway over 4,600,000 
square miles and 65 million people. 

At best, the British in Africa seek slow- 
ly to guide what Kipling called their “new- 
caught, sullen peoples” across the blur of 
centuries that divides them from the mod- 
ern world. At worst, British settlers expect 
to live, at least until the deluge, off the 
sweat, tears and ignorance of African 
servitors. 

Between these two extremes, best repre- 
sented in Africa by Prime Minister Nkru- 
mah’s_ self-governing Gold Coast and 
Prime Minister Malan’s Jim Crow South 
Africa, there is a no man’s land of strife, 
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where one day it will be decided whether 
Empire can change to Commonwealth 
icross the barriers of race. 

Signs of Decay. A realization that this 
decision may come sooner than they ex- 
pect, and that it may be unfavorable, un- 
derlay a great colonial debate that welled 
imong Britons last week. The focus of 
ite was the British protectorate of 
ganda, but the real context was wider. 
Prom Cape Town to Suez, the fabric of 
empire is visibly disintegrating. In the 
north, the vast Sudan fortnight ago turned 
its back on Britain (Time, Dec. 7). In the 
south, Boer South Africa talks of becom- 
ing a republic, and of leaving the Com- 
monwealth. In between (see map), there 
is war in Kenya, unrest in Nyasaland, and 
in the Rhodesias a harassed attempt to 
build up a Central African Federation. 

Trouble in Uganda cuts deep, and lays 
1 heavy burden on the British conscience. 
It leaves Whitehall less convinced that by 
giving way, it gains. Uganda is the show- 
case of British imperialism: prosperous 
(on coffee and cotton), well governed 
(by Sanders-of-the-River-style district of- 
untouched by the racial discord 
that disfigures neighboring Kenya. Under- 
standably, Britons argued that if Uganda 
is in peril, the Empire is nowhere safe. 

In God's Name, Go. In the House of 
Commons, Laborite after Laborite leaped 
to his feet to denounce the Kabaka’s dep- 
osition as a 
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“classic blunder” and the 
person and policies of Colonial Secretary 
Oliver Lyttelton as disastrous. M.P.s on 
both sides had been shocked by reports of 
British military brutalities in Kenya. Brit- 
ons were dismayed that the Colonial Office 
had kept a group of suspected Guiana 
Communists in jail for ten weeks, without 
bringing them to trial (Time, Nov. 2). 
The Laborites blamed all these things on 
Oliver Lyttelton. 

Leading Labor’s attack was a pale, im- 
passioned Bevanite named Archibald Fen- 
ner Brockway, son of an African mission- 
ary. Staring across the House at Lyttel- 
ton, he invoked Oliver Cromwell's terrible 
injunction to the Long Parliament: “You 
have sat too long here for any good you 
have been doing. Depart, I say, and let us 
have done with you. In the name of God, 
go!"’ Though the House was dissatisfied 
with Lyttelton, these strong words went 
too far.* 

"The More Painful." Lyttelton rose to 
reply amid Socialist hisses and cries of 
‘shame.” Ordinarily a poor speaker who is 
ipt to leave the impression that the Labor 
Opposition should be seen and not heard, 
he is disliked, as was his father “Chinese 
Slavery” Lyttelton. the Colonial. Secre- 
tary who in 1902 outraged British sensi- 
tivities by permitting South African mine 
owners to import indentured coolies. Born 
to wealth and position, “Lyt” is aloofly 
what he is: a blueblooded Old Etonian 
who won first-class honors at Cambridge: 





* Cromwell's castigation was last used, and 
with deadly effect, by Tory Leopold Amery in 
1940, demanding that Neville Chamberlain re 
sign after the invasion of Norway. Within three 
days, Chamberlain went 
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a Grenadier Guards officer who won a 
D.S.O. in World War I; a successful capi 
talist who made a fortune on the Stock 
Exchange. Last week, with his back 
against the wall, this blunt, strapping busi- 
nessman confounded his foes by his shin- 
ing sincerity. 

He took his stand with Abraham Lin- 
coln on the necessity of using force to pre- 
serve a lasting union. To permit Buganda 
to secede from the rest of Uganda, as the 
Kabaka demanded, he said, would be “a 
fatal blow . . . to the [protectorate’s] 
national life. . . Our object as in Nigeria 
is to maintain and knit together a unitary 
state.” 

It was when he spoke of the 29-year-old 
Kabaka that the gruff Colonial Secretary 
most moved the House of Commons: it 
was a rare look at his personal feelings. 
“This morning I had a long talk with the 
Kabaka. He was alone and feels severely 
the loss of his sister . . . This conversa- 
tion was extremely painful to me because 
of [his] dignified and correct bearing,” 
said Lyttelton, and added characteristical- 
ly, “It was the more painful to me because 
he was a member of my university and of 
my regiment and a friend of my son’s at 
Cambridge.” 

Leap & Thrust. That night, the House 
of Commons adjourned without taking a 
vote. This week it meets again, with Labor 
apparently determined to push through a 
confidence motion aiming to force Lyttel 
ton’s resignation. 

Lyttelton’s departure would be wel- 
comed in Africa, where many Negroes re- 
gard him as Public Enemy No. 1, vet nei- 
ther votes nor Canutes in London could 
turn the tide of the times on the African 
continent. The tragedy is that the leap 
and thrust of events in Africa, agitated 
from many sides but controlled by none 
is apt to benefit no one—not the white 
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settlers, nor the idealistic educated minor- 
ity of Africans who want to rush towards 
an independence their peoples are unready 
for, nor the great unlettered, buffeted, be- 
wildered African millions themselves. 


Her Majesty's Opposition 

Last October fiery William Kelly, Re- 
publicag candidate for Parliament in 
Northern Ireland and a Roman Catholic, 
made a promise to his constituents. “I 
will not,” he declared, “take the oath of 
allegiance to a foreign Queen of a bastard 
nation.”’ When elected, Kelly refused to 
take his seat. Last week, in a North Irish 
court, he was found guilty of sedition, and 
given the alternative of posting a $280 
bond for five years’ good behavior or go- 
ing to jail for a year. Cantankerous Kelly 
chose jail. But, said he, “I will never sub- 
mit to wearing prison garb. You may hold 
me, but you will hold me naked.” 


Marble Halls 


Every proper knight-errant wants to 
see his true love lapped in luxury. Meek 
little Edmund Lusignea was not precisely 
the Galahad type, and 
East Ham suburb, whose romantically 
named streets (Shelley Avenue, Browning 
Road, Shakespeare Crescent) are a stand- 
ing rebuke to the rows of dingy 
that line them, gave him little opportu- 
nity to surround his 38-year-old bride 
Emily with splendor. But Edmund, a 
worker in a local stationery factory, did 
what he could. Every morning he got up 
two hours early to do the housework be- 
fore leaving for his job, and he did all the 
Emily, who was frail 

would not be over- 


London's grimy 


houses 


shopping, so that 
and chronically ill 
taxed. They did not entertain, to spare 
her. Theirs was a contented life but not 
1 luxurious one. 

One day, back in 1907, as Emily and 
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Edmund sat together in their drab little 
house, Emily gave words to an impulsive 
wish. “Let’s make our house a real pal- 
ace,” she said. “Let's build it of marble.” 
After that, Edmund began getting up at 
4:30 each morning. He combed London’s 
junk yards and secondhand shops. Every 
penny not needed in the household budget 
went to buy old marble. Every morning, 
untutored in architecture, but burning 
with a desire to please Emily, Edmund 
set the pieces in place on his walls. For 
46 years he labored to build a palace 
around Emily. Even the neighbors never 
guessed at the transformation that was 
taking place behind the shabby exterior 
of the house next door. 

Last week a London columnist got wind 
of Edmund's story and went over to 
Byron Avenue to have a look. Passing 
through the shabby door of No. 184, he 
found himself in a fairyland of marmoreal 
splendor. Intricately fashioned marble col- 
umns, cornices, pilasters and balustrades 
rose on every side, mixing the decorative 
styles of two centuries in rich profusion. 
In the midst of it all stood 83-year-old 
Emily, her eyes shining like a school- 
girl’s. “I don’t suppose,” said her adoring 
Edmund, surveying his handiwork, “that 
anyone will ever buy the place when we're 
gone. I know it isn’t everybody's taste, 
but it’s been our fun—and Emily does 
love marble.” 


Dream Come True 

From the days of the dime novel 
through the era of soap opera, U.S. roman- 
tics have dreamed of inheriting an estate 
and a title in Great Britain. Early this 
year the dream came true for 60-year-old 
Adrian Ivor Dunbar, a handyman from 
Upper Fairmount, Md. Adrian left Eng- 
land more than 4o years ago, made his way 
to the U.S. in slow stages via Australia 
and Canada, married a comely widow, 
fathered two sons (both now in the U.S. 
Army) and in 1939 became a U.S. citizen. 
Last January, at the deaths of two cousins 
whom he had never seen, Handyman Dun- 
bar suddenly became Sir Adrian Dunbar, 
heir to a 259-year-old Scottish baronetcy 
and a 3,400-acre Wigtownshire estate 
complete with manor house, tenantry, 
hunting lodge and a £20,000 trust fund. 

As Maryland neighbors oohed and 
aahed over his good fortune, Sir Adrian 
sold his tools and made ready to claim his 
inheritance. “I have no highfalutin ideas 
about getting into society,” the new bar- 
onet told reporters who met him in South- 
ampton last month. “I am poor as Job’s 
cat, and I'm satisfied to go on living that 
way but this is an honor—kinda 
historic.” 

Haggis & Bees. In the village of New- 
ton Stewart, Sir Adrian’s tenants wel- 
comed him with a bang-up banquet fea- 
turing bagpipes and a steaming haggis. An 
obliging cousin lent him a Dunbar tartan. 
Then the new baronet went out to have a 
look for himself at Mochrum Park, the 
ancestral seat of the Dunbar family. 

The 40-room mansion had been vacant 
for 20 years. The door was locked when he 
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got there. Moss and mildew flourished on 
the paneled walls. Water seeping from a 
blocked gutter had rotted the floors. Fun- 
gus grew on ancient banisters. Ivy, snak- 
ing through broken windowpanes, writhed 
in green profusion. Thousands of dead 
bees littered every corner. Lady Dunbar, 
erstwhile tidy Maryland housewife, held 
up a picture frame from which the canvas 
had long since rotted. “A portrait,’ she 
remarked wryly, peering through it, “of 
the wife of the present baronet.” 

Death & Taxes. The Dunbar solicitors 
opened Sir Adrian's eyes to even more dis- 
couraging discoveries: two houses owned 
by the estate in England had been sold to 
meet death duties; most of the £20,000 
trust fund would have to go for the same 
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Inside, dead bees and snakes of ivy. 


cause. Only seven overgrown acres of the 
vast Scottish estate were still available for 
farming. Income and real-estate taxes 
would gobble up all but £420 of the 
£2,000 he would collect in rents from the 
rest of his holdings. With the mansion un- 
inhabitable, the only shelter available to 
the new baronet and his lady was the 
heatless, lightless. waterless hunting lodge, 
and even that had been rented out for 
weekends. Sir Adrian went back to Lon- 
don and bivouacked in a railway waiting 
room. His money running out, he got to 
thinking of the cheap London district he 
was raised in, before he had dreams of 
nobility. He put an ad in the paper: “Man 
of title, but lacking means, seeks respect- 
able furnished accommodation (two 
rooms) in East Ham for self and wife.” 

Sir Adrian refused to be discouraged. 

“I'm not going to give up and go back 
to America,” said Sir Adrian, “even if I 
have to live in a tent.” “I hope he’s going 
to stay,” said one of his 15 Scottish ten- 
ants. “We like this wee fella.” 





SPAIN 
Strike in the Darkness 


From the operating theater in Madrid’s 
Lourdes Hospital came an urgent cry: 
“Quick, bring candles!” The power had 
failed, the lights were out, and a surgeon, 
halfway through a cancer operation one 
night last week, was left in total darkness. 
On Madrid’s Gran Via, the Spanish capi- 
tal’s Broadway, neon-lit theaters dark- 
ened, shop windows went black. Stum- 
bling through the darkness. Madrilenos 
cursed the latest and worst of a series of 
major cuts in the city’s electricity supply. 

It was the same throughout most of 
Spain. A season of parching droughts 
had left the reservoirs empty. The hydro- 
electric power plants are old, and the grid 
system that distributes their current does 
not suffice for Spain’s growing need for 
industrial power. 

Christian Mission. Worst hit of all 
were the drab industrial towns of north- 
ern Spain, where factory shutdowns meant 
less daily bread for the workers. In Bilbao 
(pop. 230,000), factories and steel plants 
were rationed to 15 hours of power a 
week; unemployment soared, wages fell 
below subsistence. To alleviate the misery 
and to encourage the workers, Bilbao’s 
energetic young Bishop Casimiro Morcil- 
lo Gonzalez set up a mission whose motto 
was “Towards a Better Life.” All week 
long, 300 priests used 2,000 loudspeakers 
to urge “Christian solidarity” for the 
workers, “social justice” from the em- 
ployers, and quoted the Pope’s words: 
“The workers, objects of my special love.” 
Bilbao’s deeply religious workmen lis- 
tened and hoped. 

Then came new work cuts. The men 
sent a deputation to talk things over with 
Elisardo Bilbao, the tough, despotic man- 
ager of the Euskalduna steel plant. Don 
Elisardo drove them off with this fierce 
warning: “Men, you make one move and 
I'll have you all in jail. Now go and com- 
plain to your priests.” 

Next morning 5,0co Euskalduna work- 
ers, defying Spain’s drastic laws against 
industrial strikes, stood at their machines, 
silent and unbudging. Escorted by armed 
guards, Don Elisardo strode among the 
workers, cursing and threatening. Silently 
they stared back at him, and would not 
work, Three truckloads of guardsmen 
drew up and drove the workmen from 
the plant. Sixteen of them were bundled 
into a Black Maria. 

Conversation Piece. Only 200 men 
showed up for work next day. Then, when 
management threatened to fire all who 
did not report to work, 50% of the 
workers yielded. Two thousand men in 
black berets hung around outside the 
gates in silence. “Sorry. friend.” said one 
worker as he left the plant at night, eyes 
cast down. “The woman has no money for 
the market.” A striker answered without 
hostility: “I know, brother. I am lucky. 
I have no family.” 

This week Dictator Franco's sindicatos, 
state-appointed bosses of the state-run 
“trade unions,” were converging on Bilbao 
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to halt the spreading unrest. “These poor 
fellows are not to blame,” said one of the 
bosses. “There are some very delicate 
angles. The French say cherches la femme. 
Here in Spain we might say cherchez le 
curé.” 

In Spain’s state-controlled press, no 
word was printed about the Bilbao strike. 


WEST GERMANY 
The Good Soldier Frenchy 


Eight weeks ago, during U.S. Army 
maneuvers on the Rhine, Private Ray- 
mond L. Cote, 21, of Saco, Me., was 
ordered, in the classic instruction for 
sentries, to guard two small open boats. 
Four days later, when the maneuvers 
ended, the rest of the troops marched 
back to barracks. But not Private 
“Frenchy” Cote. In the 60,000-man V 
Corps, Frenchy had been forgotten. 

He ate C rations, smoked up his cig- 
arettes and bedded down at night in the 
bottom of one of his boats. He considered 
his General Orders, especially No. 5: “To 
quit my post only when properly relieved.” 
Germans in the nearby village of Ginsheim 
discovered him, and fed him Wurst, sauer- 
kraut, sandwiches and beer. It began to 
rain; he moved into an abandoned shack 
near his boats. 

Nearly two weeks after V Corps had 
marched away, his newfound friends in 
Ginsheim finally told Army authorities 
about the abandoned sentry. Frenchy's 
platoon leader scurried over in a jeep. 

Get your stuff, Frenchy,’ he told me. 
‘We're going back.’ I says, ‘What about 
He said: “The hell with the 
goddamn boats.’ ” 

Reunited with his buddies, Frenchy 
found himself something of a hero. His 
name was taken off the AWOL list, and 
he was promoted to pfc. for his devotion 
to duty. His own explanation was not so 
single-minded, or so simple-minded, as all 
that. “I got no kicks,” said Frenchy. ae] 
had it pretty good. Those guys were bring- 
ing me chow, and I didn't stand no rev- 
eille.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Clear Track 


Refugees from Communist lands have 
slipped through the Iron Curtain in all 
manner of vehicles—in airplanes, in ar- 
mored cars, even in circus wagons. Last 
week came word of an entire family from 
Red Czechoslovakia arriving in the U.S. 
zone of Austria buried deep within a load 
of lumber. The buried treasure included a 
baker from Susice, his son, his daughter- 
in-law and his two small grandchildren, 
iged two and four. 

Four years ago Baker Bedrich Cech’s 
daughter had slipped out of the country 
alone to marry an American G.I. Because 
of her flight. Bedrich’s bakery was confis- 
cated. The old man went to work for his 
son Marian, the foreman of a local lum- 
beryard, and came to realize that the lum- 
beryard itself provided an ideal avenue of 
escape for himself and his family. A flat- 


the boats? 
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Tue Cecu FAMILY IN AUSTRIA 
Suspense and a salty salami. 


car of lumber due for export, he reasoned 
could easily be loaded in such a way that a 
space of two cubic yards would be left 
free inside. Mufiled within such a rolling 
coffin, even the cries of the children should 
pass undetected. Just to make sure, how- 
ever, Bedrich planned to keep the chil- 
dren drugged during the trip. 

There were other details to be thought 
of as well. It would be necessary, Bedrich 
reckoned, to line their traveling space with 
tar paper, to throw sniffing police dogs off 
the scent. They would need an escape 
hatch in the floor of the car, and a system 
of air vents to prevent suffocation. In case 
this failed to work, son Marian promised 
to provide a tank of oxygen from the lum- 
beryard machine shop. During the next 
five months, while Marian checked him in 
daily on the lJumberyard time clock, 
Bedrich Cech made four exploratory trips 
checking train times and routes at the 
Austrian border. 

All Aboard. One day last month, using 
some faulty loadings in the past as an ex- 
cuse, Boss Marian sent his workers home 
and announced that he personally was go- 
ing to load the next flatcar. At dusk, carry- 
ing their drugged children. their tools, 
their tar paper, the oxygen tank, some 
food, water, and the inevitable bottle of 
slivovitz, Bedrich and his daughter-in-law 
Drahomira climbed into the space Marian 
had left in the lumber. Marian followed 
pulling some boards over his head. As the 
train pulled out for Trieste, the men went 
to work lining their tiny stateroom with 
the tar paper. Two days later they were in 
the Soviet zone of Austria—with the bor- 
der of the U. zone just ahead. The 
Cechs ate and drank the last of their sup- 
plies, including a well-salted salami. Then 
the train stopped and began backing into 
Czechoslovakia again. 

At first the Cechs thought they had 
been discovered. Their horror was soon 
dwarfed by the realization that they had 


no more water. Their throats parched with 
the salty salami, the children cried pit- 
eously. “It was the most terrible experi- 
ence of my life,” said grandfather Cech 
later. For three days the flatcar lay on a 
siding near the Czechoslovak border. At 
last Bedrich decided for the sake of the 
children to give himself up. The family 
tumbled out of the car, he said later, “like 
dead flies, cramped and almost too weak 
to stand.” Marian irritably scolded his 
wife for being clumsy. Drahomira burst 
out crying. Then they learned that guards 
had checked the train and found nothing 
amiss. 

Beer & Skittles. Next day, refreshed by 
this news, and by water from a nearby 
spring, Bedrich and Marian Cech took a 
desperate chance. Armed with their tools 
and Marian’s lumberyard identification 
they marched straight up to the station 
master and told him that they had been 
sent to expedite a carload of lumber ur- 
gently needed at Trieste. The gamble paid 
off. Soon afterward, thanks to a railroad 
official too used to bureaucratic inter- 
ference to question it, their car was newly 
coupled to a fast, westward-bound train. 
With their secret compartment now 
stocked with hot coffee and thirst-quench- 
ing beer, the three generations of fugitive 
Cechs rolled over the U.S. border into 
Linz. Next stop: Earlham, Iowa (pop. 
71), the home of Bedrich’s daughter, 
Irs. Ronald K. Brown. 


JAPAN 


One Paycheck from Disaster 

The strike was quiet and orderly, almost 
friendly. Members of Kankoro (the gov- 
ernment workers’ union, mostly railway 
and communications employees) were out 
for a 15% pay increase and a year-end 
bonus of two months’ pay instead of one. 
In Tokyo’s mauve smog, the ruddy flames 
of the strikers’ torches and the yellow 
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giow of their Japanese lanterns mingled 
with the lights. Blue- 
d police grinned at the Kankoro 
paraders and chatted amiably. Chances 
ment were 


downtown neon 








for a favorable settler good 
Prime Minister Yoshida’s conservative co 
alition government knew that the workers 
needed the money. 

The Japanese have the highest living 
standard in Asia; last week Tokyo's Ginza 
glittered with Christmas displays and sell- 
ing was bris 





Japan is an expense account 
state: there is a new rich class, with fish- 
tail Cadillacs and matched sets of Spaul- 
ding golf clubs. But the average industrial 
re low in Japan ($42 a month), and 
no savings at all. The 
though prices 
For many urban 


wages a 
workers have almost 
Korean war boom is spent 


are up 59% since 1950. 


INpIA’s NEHRU WITH VICt 


families, the next paycheck is the only 
shield against disaster. 

Thus, when things go wrong, a sudden 
sickness or a layoff, the plight of the work- 
er can quickly become catastrophic—as in 
the case of Tatsuji Ishii, 43-year-old To- 
kvo tinsmith. As an artisan with a skimpy 
one-man business, Ishii had no salary and 
no union card, but he had a wife and five 
children. He owed the grocer, the milk- 
man, the rice dealer. Two weeks ago he 
sold the family sewing machine to pay the 
milkman. Last week he fed the whole fam- 
ceremonial meal of rice and red 
beans. Afterward Ishii strangled his wife 
and five children with a kimono cord, and 
went out to end his own life. On the street 














ily a 





the rice dealer accosted him and dunned 
him for the overdue bill. 

Ishii smiled and said: “We have all 
eaten such a big dinner that my family is 
taking a nap and I am going for a walk to 
help my digestion. I will pay you in full 
in a few minutes.” Then Ishii threw him- 


self in front of a passing train. 
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INDIA 
"No Basic Chasm" 


For two hours last week. Vice President 
N nuts and 





bled cashew 
sipped tangerine juice with India’s Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. The two men, one forthright 
ind husky, the other com 
, laughing 





on n 


plex and slender, 










nd joking, unexpect- 
‘ essed with each other. Nixon 
liked Nehru, and allowed that he now had 
“a much more rounded view” of 
policies. The Indians liked Nixon; 
hailed his “free 


India’s 
Indian 


nd frank 





newspapers 
inner. 

Nehru, though neutral and intending to 
in so, insisted that there were merely 





rer 
differences of approach” between India 
and the U.S., certainly 





“no basic chasm.” 





PRESIDENTS RADHAKRISHNAN & NIXON 


Differences of approach, 


t a more rounded view. 


Nixon agreed, praising Inc 
freedom of speech and re 
under law ind dedication to peace.’ He 
Americans when he got home 
ion that India 
leans towards Communi is “completely 
erroneous. All in all, said Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Nixon’s five-day stay in India 


a very good t 






would tell 
said Nixon, that any impre 








IRAN 


Relations Resumed 

Last week, 14 months after impetuous 
Mohammed Mossadegh broke diplomatic 
relations with the British, his successor 
eral Fazlollah Zahedi 
d London: the two nations 
the earliest mutually 
settlement of the 


resumed them. 
l 


igreed mo- 


Ge 
A 


ceed at 











| pro- 





ment to negouate a 
oil dispute.” 

The new Zahedi government, which had 
already waited 3 with 
Britain, hoping that red-hot na- 
tionalism would cool off 





months to deal 
Iran's 
could wait no 





longer. Current U.S. aid will last only un 
il March; after that, warned Washi 

there will be no more unless Iran starts 
Iran needs 
quickly—to restore to operation its rich 
lls and giant Abadan refinery, which 
July 1951. 
discredited old Mullah 
seeking 





ston 





helping itself. To survive 


oil w 





have been idle since 





In the streets 
Kashani, a dormant demagogue 
to regain his popularity 
“day of mourning 


proclair 1ed 

and ordered his fanat 
ics to don black arm bands in protest a 
of Britain. Only about 5c 
ywed up next day in Teh 
chanting “Down with Britain. 
University, 
> killed by troops. 


KOREA 
The Other Side 


Now it was the turn of the United 
Nations to do the explaining. In four days 
last week, 130 Korear 

ully into the explanatic 

tents at Panmunjom. Their Chinese P.W. 
uniforms betrayed their long years of cap- 
tivity; they were faded by constant wash 
ing to a light robin’s egg blue. Their 
minds, too, had been effectively laundered. 
All 130 refused to go back to South Ko- 
rea, including four girl P.W.s in silk jack- 
ets and flowing skirts, who did folk dances 
as they waited their turn in the cold. 

rhe Red P.W.s were polite. They bowed 
to everyone in the tents, they offered Chi- 








the recos 





followers 
bazaar 


students rioted 





and two w 





South 





prisoner 
marched 














nese cigarettes to the Indian guards and 
assured then “There will be no profan- 
ity.” They told the South Korean explain- 
ers: “Thank you for coming so 
begin.” lainers were just 
“Since you are members of the 
ROK Army, we would like to do our best 
lest you be misled. 

Some ROK explainers handed the Red 
P.W.s written statements from South Ko- 
rea’s Defense Minister Sohn Won II that 
promised You will get all 
pay. You will be promoted in the army. 
You will be 
ment, You 








far. Please 


The ex as polite 





former 





vour back 


ited for meritorious achieve 
ill be given priority to take a 
government job.” But the unbelieving Red 
P.W.s stayed hunched on their bac 
iches. They ch 











n-smoked and 
One started to make 


wooden 






tried to keep warm. 
a propaganda speech (“I saw Americans 
bomt with germs .. .”) 
but the Indian chairman quickly cut him 
off. The others spoke little. and without 
passion. Only when the ROK explainers 
show 





our camps 








photographs or played tape re 
home did the Red P.W.s 


One moon-faced girl in pig- 





cordings Ir 





show emotion. 





stared at a photograph of her home 
Seoul, then cried: “I don’t want 
to see it again.” A thin-faced P.W. jumped 
up when the explainers played a message 
from his sister. “Talk all you want.” he 
shouted, “but don’t play that 
Though the recordings were ineffective in 
getting back the South Koreans, their use 
set a precedent: the U.N. expects to play 
such recordings from home to the 22 pro- 
Communist U.S. when they 
come up for explanations next week. 


street In 


record. 





prisoners 
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High Fidelity “Victrola” Console Phonograph. Mahogany, walnut finish (oak extra), 3HS6, $275 


Sor music lovers__the greatest ‘gift of all / 
RCA Victor High Fidelity 


“VICTROLA” PHONOGRAPHS 


The first sound of the new High Fidelity “Victrola” 
phonograph may startle you—as new sensations do. The 
bell-like clarity of individual high notes . . . the throbbing 
richness of low ones. But then, as you are surrounded 
with pure, liquid sound, you never want to return to the 
muted monotone you used to hear. 

Only RCA Victor could bring you such thrilling repro- 

duction of recorded music . . . for only RCA Victor makes 
High Fidelity “Victrola” phonographs. See them—hear 
them at your RCA Victor dealer’s now. 
New High Fidelity “Victrola” Table Phonograph, 
Model 3HESS5 at left, has “Olson-design” 8-inch 
speaker, new 3-speed silent changer. Mahogany 
finish (oak extra). $139.95. Suggested Eastern list 
prices subject to change without notice. 


« RCA VICTOR + 


Tinks, ® 





“The Gift That Keeps On Giving” 
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+»- AND RECORDS! 


RCA Victor has the world’s largest and finest selec- 
tion of High Fidelity recordings—both popular and 
classical. Among them: 


Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci. Bjoerling, de los 
Angeles, Merrill, Milanov, Warren, Shaw; Cellini 


Berlioz: Romeo and Juliet. Boston Symphony, Munch 
Beethoven: Concerto No. 5 (“Emperor”). Horowitz 
Tchaikovsky: Aurora’s Wedding. Stokowski, conductor 


Pines of Rome . . . Fountains of Rome. Toscanini 














1--------------------- oa 
| FOR MORE INFORMATION send coupon or postcard to | 
| RCA Victor, Dept. 271 -£, Camden, N. J. l 
| Without obligation, please send O Phonographs l 
| additional information on your (] Component parts i] 
| new High Fidelity sound. CO Records l 
Name = : 
| Address - | 
| City _State | 
t_—_—-———-—-—----—- ae 
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VENEZUELA 
Fiesta of Good Works 


Venezuela proudly showed off some of 
the marvels that $2 billion, poured into 
the country’s economy in the last five 
years, can work in an under-developed but 
oil-rich land. In a festive “Dedication 
Week,” Venezuela (pop. 5,000,000) got its 
first big up-to-date hotel, a super-highway 
more expensive per mile than any other 
in the world, and hundreds of lesser pub- 
lic works and engineering projects. By 
night-and-day speedups, the whole fat 
package had been brought more or less to 
completion at the same time, and Presi- 


New Caracas SUPERHIGHWAY (OLD ROAD IN BACKGROUND) 
Also schools, skyscrapers and the world's finest officers’ club. 


dent Marcos Pérez Jiménez inaugurated 
the good works wholesale. 

Grand Hotel. At a $75,000 white-tie 
party last week, the President formally 
opened the 400-room Hotel Tamanaco in 
the capital city of Caracas (pop.: 800,- 
ooo). Two thousand guests drank cham- 
pagne and Scotch, nibbled at 6,500 Ibs. of 
meat and fowl. They were entertained by 
Parisian Chanteuse Patachou (who got 
$10,000 for a week's work). Colonel Pérez 
Jiménez, dressed in a braid-crusted white 
tunic and black trousers with a crimson 
stripe, himself danced the first rumba. 

The Tamanaco cost $8,500,000—half 
from the Venezuelan government, a quar- 
ter from local private capital and a quar- 
ter from the U.S. Export-Import Bank. 
For the U.S. salesmen who swarm to the 
booming capital, it offers comfortable 
rooms at $8 a day; for luxury-seeking 
tourists it has suites for up to S100. 

Great Highway. More significantly for 
Venezuela's economy, Pérez Jiménez 
snipped a silk ribbon to open the spectac- 
ular new motor speedway running trom 
mountain-girdled Caracas to the sea. The 
journey to the capital from its seaport, 
La Guaira. and the neighboring airport 
Maiquetia, has traditionally been a fa- 
tiguing, sometimes hair-raising ride over an 


42 


insane 184-mile highway with 311 curves. 
The S6o million, four-lane autopista is 
Venezuela's most daring piece of engineer- 
ing. It sweeps up to the capital in 104 
miles, tunneling mountains and leaping 
deep chasms on graceful, concrete-arch 
bridges (one of them 1,000 ft. long). The 
superhighway has cut travel time from 90 
minutes to around 20; on the first day, 
10,000 cars rolled over it. 

Other presents from the nation to itself, 
bought mostly by the million-plus dollars 
daily in petroleum royalties that Vene- 
zuela gets as the world’s biggest oil ex- 
porter, included: 

@ An underground station for 600 buses 


and a garage for 1,600 cars at Centro 
Bolivar, a half-completed development of 
skyscrapers and apartment buildings often 
compared to New York's Radio City. 

@ A housing program that has replaced 45 
blocks of Caracas slums with low-rent 
apartment houses. 

@ Sixty-three schools, 32 hospitals, clinics 
or dispensaries, 39 electric plants, 58 pub- 
lic buildings, 107 water systems, 1,400 
miles of secondary roads. 

@ A 170-mile dredged channel in the Ori- 
noco, built (and paid for) by U.S. Steel 
to let ore ships reach the upriver iron 
mines, but destined to open southeast 
Venezuela to commerce. 

In all this, the military officers who 
helped President Pérez Jiménez win and 
hold power were not overlooked, At a 
televised ball, they inaugurated what is 
unquestionably the finest officers’ club in 
the world. A vast building in south Cara- 
cas, it blends long wings, which appear to 
float on piles, with Spanish colonial stucco 
facades and austere stonework. Inside, it 
has an art gallery, a gymnasium, a 450- 
seat movie theater. Public rooms are dec- 
orated in Louis XIV, Spanish baroque, 
Empire and modern styles. Although there 
are only 50 guest rooms, the club report- 
edly cost more than the Hotel Tamanaco. 


CHILE 
"| Am with the West" 


Communists mortally hate and fear 
Chile’s Law for the Defense of Democracy 
and its military pact with the U.S. The 
law: bars Communists from registering to 
vote; the pact deters exporting Chilean 
copper to the U.S.S.R. and its military 
satellites. Left-wingers have urged Presi- 
dent Carlos Ibanez to oppose the law and 
pact, but he has refused. Last week, in a 
blunt speech, he told why. 

“I fought against the military pact 
with the U.S. when I was a Senator; I did 
not agree with its wording,” he said. But 








Hoter TAMANACO TERRACE 


now “the pact is a pledge which binds us 
to the U.S. To ask its denunciation is 
only a Communist slogan . . . What do 
the workers know about the military pact? 
What they say is only a line imported 
from behind the Iron Curtain, where there 
are ten million slave workers ... 

“During my election campaign I naive- 
ly spoke of repealing the Law for the De- 
fense of Democracy . . . I now realize that 
the Communists are unworthy to obtain 
the repeal of a law which keeps them 
where they cannot harm the country.” 

Ibafiez’ conclusion: “I am with the 
West and will fight for the West.” 


CUBA 
Under Arrest 


Carlos Prio Socarras, 50, Cuba’s Presi- 
dent until his overthrow last year in a 
military coup, was arrested in Miami last 
week by a U.S. marshal. The charge: con- 
spiring to smuggle arms out of the U.S, in 
violation of the 1939 neutrality act. Hotly 
protesting his innocence, Prio was freed 
on $s50.0c0 bail to appear this week in a 
U.S. district court in Manhattan. 

Unprecedented as it was to arrest a for- 
mer chief of state and then to put him un- 
der heavy bond besides, there was little 
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You're looking at an exclusive... 
only the New Kentucky Tavern 

Gift Decanter is packed in a 
sparkling, clear view case with a 
festive bow of real ribbon. . . and 
this complete package is priced the 


same as our regular fifth (4/5 qt.). 


Kentucky’ Finest 
7 Bourbon in Americas 
Smartest Decanter 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON - BOTTLED IN BOND ~- 100 PROOF «+ % QUART 
GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY «+ LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Hair-splitting! 


... brunette, blonde, or Ansco 





Dark hair, cross section, magnified 100 times 


Blonde hair, cross section, magnified 100 times 


Ansco color film coating, magnified 100 times 


A micron, in case you've forgotten, is a mere 
one-millionth of a metre, less than 4/100,000 inch. 

A hair is something we think of as pretty thin. 
A brunette hair is about 45 microns in diameter, a 
blonde 30 microns. But the emulsion coating on Ansco 
color film is only 18 microns! 

That 18 micron emulsion has three layers which 
register light waves in color... all uniform in depth, 
| no thicker than 6 microns. As the emulsion 


aa in total darkness! Only precision lens 
Peg grinders work in finer dimensions —and 


in strong light at that! 


is light sensitive, the film must be coated 


Every batch of Ansco color film has to pass more 
iests than a Hollywood starlet and jet pilot. . . for 
thickness, density, emulsion depth, tensile strength, 
shrinkage; resistance to tearing, kinking, abrasion, 
curling. Test pictures of each batch are made under 
all conditions and during the life of the film! 

More than 500 tests are your assurance that Ansco 
color film can be used in any climate, light and type of 


camera, and will produce uniformly fine color pictures. 


Avsco, the country’s oldest maker of photographic 
equipment, and today the second largest manufacturer 
of cameras, photographic film and paper... is a 
division of General Aniline & Film Corporation— 
largest US producer of quality dyestuffs and an 
important supplier of industrial chemicals (sold 
through General Dyestuff Corporation) . .. Another 
division makes Ozalid® reproducing machines and 





recording papers. 

Important to public welfare, indispensable to 
national defense...General Aniline is a good company 
to work for and with, worth knowing and watching. 


General Aniline & Film Corporation 


From Research to Reality + 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 








doubt that Prio had openly courted trou- | 
ble. Ever since Dictator Fulgencio Batista 
booted him out of Cuba, the well-heeled 
former President has been hard at work 
organizing a revolutionary comeback from 
his Miami mansion. The current charge 
grew out of a police raid last December on 
a vacant filling station at Mamaroneck, 
N.Y., near Long Island Sound. Stumbling 
on an impressive cache of grenades, ba- 
zooka shells and explosives, the cops ar- 
rested four men. One, a New York muni- 
tions dealer, said that the arms had been 
bought by a Cuban named José Duarte 
for the account of Carlos Prio. Duarte, 
when questioned, identified himself as one 
of three Cubans who had been held up 
two months before at Fort Worth and 








United Pres 
Ex-PreEsIDENT Prio 
Grenades in a gas station. 


robbed of $240,000, which they said Prio 
had given them to buy arms. 

After the Mamaroneck affair, the State | 
Department passed word to Prio to be | 
more careful and stop abusing U.S. hos- 
pitality. Too busy with his plotting, Prio 
brushed the hints aside. When the blow 
fell last week he had just returned from a 
meeting of opposition leaders in Mexico 
at which plans for an uprising were re- 
portedly discussed. Prio, whose democrat- 
ic but graft-ridden government collapsed 
in a few hours in March 1952, seemed an- 
griest that his arrest would give “comfort 
and satisfaction to a dictator.” If brought 
to trial and convicted, he could be fined 
$10,000 or jailed for five years, or both. 

For the U.S. State Department, the 
whole affair was a big headache. No mat- 
ter how indiscreetly Prio had behaved, 
Latin Americans from the Rio Grande to 
Tierra del Fuego would unfailingly inter- 
pret his arrest as overt U.S. support of 
Strongman Batista. 
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H#& easy to put up a 
FIBRETONE * 
Acoustical Ceiling! 








Johns-Manville, the pioneer 
in sound control, recommends 
Fibretone Acoustical Panels : 
as an efficient way to reduce disturbing noise at low cost 


Today, acoustical ceilings are specified for 
practically all new construction for business 
and industry. But, even if your present build- 
ing was constructed before the development 
of noise control, Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Panels can be quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 

Fibretone Ceilings are attractive, /ow in 
cost, and available with a flame-resistant 
finish. Hundreds of holes, drilled in sound- 
absorbing material, act as “noise-traps” 
where sound energy is dissipated. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombustible 
tile, perforated Transite* Asbestos Panels, 
and Sanacoustic*—perforated metal panels, 

For a free estimate or book, “Sound Con- 
trol,” write Johns-Manville, Dept. TM, Box 
158, N. Y. 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 199 


Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
*Reg. U. 3. Pat. Of, 





Fibretone Panels 
are easily installed 
Over new or existing construction 


JONNS MANVILLE 


Johns-Manville 


40 years of leadership in acoustical materials 


PRODUCTS 
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PEOPLE 





Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 





Once upon a time a multimillionaire 
banker named H. (for Harmon) Spencer 
Auguste told his old friend, former Heavy- 
weight Champion Jack Dempsey, that if 
Auguste were to die, Jack should take care 
of his handsome widow, Mrs. Estelle 
Auguste. When Auguste died four years 
ago at 7 Estelle, who has frequently 
been picked as one of the world’s ten 
best-dressed women, inherited a reported 
$35 million. What Spencer Auguste had 
not foreseen, however, was that lots of 
men would find Estelle attractive, thus in- 
fringing on Jack's assignment. Only last 
week, for example, Estelle, 42, got from 
Germany an urgent cable from husky 
Cinemactor Kirk (Champion) Douglas, 
37, who before his screen career had been 
a wrestler. Kirk, who met Estelle in Eu- 
rope last summer begged her not to get 
engaged to anybody until he returned to 
the U.S. on Dec. 15. But suddenly Es- 
telle, “too nervous to have a long engage- 
ment,” crossed up everybody by announc- 
ing in Manhattan that some time before 
Christmas she would marry Dempsey, 54, 
“a real he-man.” Jack allowed that Es- 
telle (“a wonderful girl”) would become 
his fourth wife. Then Estelle let Jack in 
on a little surprise: she planned to invite 
Douglas to visit them during their honey- 
moon in Palm Beach at Christmastime. 
It was “only a friendly gesture | to] a nice 
fellow.” In the old-fashioned belief that 
honeymoons are for two, Dempsey, clutch- 
ing some candles which had been sent for 
the wedding, walked out of Estelle’s life. 
Philosophically, Estelle decided He is 





he, and I am I.” Next morning she took a 
plane to Florida. She did not tell Jack 
that she was leaving, because Jack, at his 
own hotel. had left word that he was very 
tired and wanted to sleep until 10 o'clock. 

After eight years of putting up with 
aging (72) Painter Pablo Picasso, his 
peace doves and his two-faced doodlings, 
Fellow Artist Francoise Gillot abandoned 
the master at his studio on the Riviera, 
bundled herself and their two children, 
Claude, 6, and Paloma, 4, back to Paris. 
Said she: “I was tired of living with a 
historical monument.” 

° ee e 

In Cairo, a spry cousin of Egypt’s ex- 
King Farouk, former Nobleman Abbas 
Halim, digressed slightly while trying to 
prove to a revolutionary court that he is 
no traitor. According to Halim, 56 and 
sexy, Farouk, for all his leering and pranc- 
“Farouk had 
an inferiority complex with women.” Hal- 
im testified. “This is why he ran so much 
after them. He wanted to show he was 
tough with the fair sex. Whenever we 
were competing to gain a lady's favor, I 
won out without difficulty.” With the 
court hanging on every word, Halim then 
modestly confided: “I believe I am more 
successful than [Cinemactor] Robert 
Taylor.” 


ing, is a bush-league lover. 


Dug by a Los Angeles motorcycle cop 
as he was tooling along Wilshire Boule- 
vard in his Jaguar at 74 m.p.h., Cinemac- 
tor Robert (Second Chance) Mitchum, 
who once did 50 days for smoking a crazy 
brand of cigarette, pulled over to the 
curb and started acting gone. First, he 
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slyly suggested that his driver's license 
might be in the car’s trunk. Then he 
handed over the license and asked: “You 
got any witnesses?” The cop said no, and 
Mitchum was quickly all gone in a roar. 
Later, facing a possible charge of escape 
and evading arrest, Bob called up the po- 
lice station and filed his own complaint 
against the cop: stealing Mitchum’s li- 
cense and forcing his car off the road. 
The actor sounded “very peculiar” to the 
desk sergeant who took his call and put 
the traffic cop on the line. Said Bob: “I 
didn’t know who you were, Dad, I thought 
you were a bandit without portfolio, or 
something.” 
+ & & 

Two old political cronies, Memphis’ 
owlish Boss Ed Crump, 78, and Ten- 
sr Senator Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar, 84, were snapped by a photogra- 
pher as they sat cozily at the “Blind 
Bowl” prep-school football game, an an- 
nual charity contest sponsored by rabid 
fan Crump. 





nessees torn 


ae ar 

The great court trial wore on in Tehe- 
ran, where Iran’s scuttled Premier Mo- 
hammed Mossadegh, 72, ran through his 
repertory of emotions, to the alternate 
delight and sympathy of those who are 
trying to try him for treason. Tears 
cading down his cheeks, Mossy gave a 
heart-rending description of his last, lin- 
gering farewell to his wife. With few dry 
eyes in the room, three spectators, sob- 
bing noisily, were ushered out. Then Mos- 
sadegh, in a sudden change of mood, 
decided to take offense at an impertinent 
question, Flexing his scrawny biceps, he 
bellowed I am both morally and physi- 
cally strong, despite my age. If the prose- 
cutor accepts my challenge, I am prepared 
to wrestle him right here in court. I'll 
throw him on his back!” That was too 
much for the decorum of the military 
tribunal's chief judge, who clasped his 
ribs and laughed uncontrollably. On this 
cue, the others in court all but rolled in 
the aisles. 
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Your whole picture of winter travel will change for the better 

once you've flown TWA. For all thoughts of icy roads and snowbound 
delays melt away when you travel at TWA’s “fair-weather” level. 

Up here sunshine knows no season; the stars light your way at night. 


And while your TWA Skyliner makes time, you spend it 





in leisurely fashion . . . enjoying the kind of service that’s made TWA 


first choice of more than two million passengers each year. 
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Soncstress Peevey & Maestro MILLER 


For a cool Yule, a strawberry roan and a hipp 


The Christmas Dept. 


Silent Night may be good enough for 
some people, but not for the sales-bent 
pop music trade. By last week the indus- 
try could proudly report that, since early 
fall, it has produced 87 new pop singles 
for the Christmas market—with Santa 
Claus mentioned in the titles of only 26 
of them.* 

The cascade ranged in mood from Si- 
lent Night itself and a musical rendering 
of the Lord's Prayer to a husky-voiced 
double-entendre by Eartha Kitt entitled 
Santa Baby, and something called Cool 
Yule, sung and trumpeted by Louis 
(“Satchmo”) Armstrong. But inevitably, 
after the runaway success of last year’s 
1 Saw Mommy Kissing Santa Claus (T1Me, 
Dec. 15), the best brains in the pop music 
business have been boiling overtime to 
find another small-fry special. 

By last week it looked as though Co- 
lumbia Records’ Mitch Miller, the mae- 
stro who produced / Saw Mommy, was 
ahead of the field again. Title of his new 
prize number: / Want a Hippopotamus 
for Christmas. It had just about all the 
necessary ingredients, including a juvenile 
songstress, an implacable rhythm and 
severely single-minded lyrics. Sample: 


Don’t want a doll, no dinky tinker-toy, 
I want a hippopotamus to play with 
and enjoy. 


The songstress, plucked from an Okla- 
homa City TV show, is a ten-year-old 
named Gayla Peevey. Gayla has a pre- 
cociously mature manner before a micro- 
phone and delivers her lines with the rau- 





Among the year’s variations Santa Claus 
Rides a Strawberry Ro Missus Santa Claus, 
How Can Santa Come to Puerto Rico? 
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cous confidence of an Ethel Merman. In 
recognition of the fact that Hippopota- 
mus has already sold better than 300,000 
copies, i.e., about as well as Mommy at 
the same time last year, Mitch Miller and 
Columbia are hunting up more songs for 
her to sing. In a recognition of its own, 
Oklahoma City’s WKY-TV, which dis- 
covered Gayla, began an air campaign 
this week for public donations to buy 
her a hippopotamus for Christmas. 


Strike-Bound Harpist 


For a man who had come all the way 
from Europe to play one Manhattan con- 
cert, Harpist Nicanor Zabaleta had cause 
to be disheartened. As one of the finest 
harpists in the world, he could be sure of 
an eager audience—but equally sure that 
not a single kind word would appear about 
him next day: with the town’s newspa- 
pers shut down (see Press), the music 
critics of the dailies had no way of rais- 
ing a cheer. 

Zabaleta rippled out a notable program 
anyhow. Instead of the usual keyboard 
music arranged for the harp, he played 
nothing that was not written specifically 
for his instrument. Instead of misty sound 
effects and undulating glissandos that have 
become a trademark of harp perform- 
ances, he played clean-cut melody and 
counterpoint. High point: Hindemith’s 
Sonata (1939), with its ear-twisting har- 
monies and Celtic echoes. 

At 46, Zabaleta is too well established 
to suffer from the silence of the Manhat- 
tan press. Basque-born (he now makes his 
home in Puerto Rico) Zabaleta has been 
a student of the harp since seven, a re- 
citalist since 22. After early successes in 
Europe, he turned to Latin America, and 
has made more than 1,000 appearances 
there, but only after an interval of bad 














luck: he had barely started when he caught 
a fungus infection in his fingers. For four 
years he was limited to teaching (in the 
Caracas conservatory). But “I do not have 
the teacher's mentality,” he says, and he 
went back to the stage as soon as he could. 

Since there was little available music 
for solo harp and he has “no ability for 
composing” either, Zabaleta decided that 
he must uncover music written for the 
harp rather than resort to arrangements. 
For a year and a half he searched the 
libraries of Europe, turned up some sur- 
prising finds, e.g., harp music by one of 
Bach’s sons, by Beethoven, Handel and 
Fauré, as well as by early Spanish and 
French composers. That still left one gap: 
the moderns. To fill it, Zabaleta began 
badgering living composers to write for 
the harp. So far, six concertos have been 
dedicated to him, including compositions 
by Milhaud and Villa-Lobos. 

Next after his recital, Harpist Zabaleta 
will make a record (for Esoteric), then 
load his harp into an airplane and take 
off for a month-long Caribbean concert 
tour. After that he heads for more recitals 
in the U.S. Northwest and Alaska. 

‘ « «6 

Other musicians suffered more serious- 
ly from Manhattan’s newspaper strike. 
Among them: 66-year-old Roland Hayes 
famed Negro tenor, who returned to a 
half-filled Carnegie Hall for his 30th-anni- 
versary concert and was greeted by a 
standing ovation; promising Latvian Pi- 
anist Herman Godes, 32, making his New 
York debut; and Negro Soprano Georgia 
Laster, 27, whose Town Hall recital was 
her prize as a winner of the Naumburg 
Musical Foundation contest. 








HArPIST ZABALETA 
Ripples in the silence. 
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Like the generous gentleman you are, give Gilbey’s 
Spey-Royal Scotch this season and warm the cockles 


of other hearts as well. 
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Weight for weight, 


the world’s strongest material, 


now applied to use in planes ees 4 


Asked to design a trailer for electronic 
anti-aircraft equipment, engineers at 
Douglas turned to an existing company 
product of extreme lightness and great 
strength— Douglas Aircomb, 

Aircomb is a paper honeycomb which 
Douglas makes under a patented process 
to be sandwiched between thin sheets of 


and trailers 


Douglas AIRCOMB 


metal, plastic or plywood, thus forming a 
board. Result is a structural material 
recommended for scores of applications 
in aircraft, ships, buildings, furniture, 
containers . . . wherever strength with 
light weight is important in the finished 
product, In Douglas radar trailers it 
also provides much-wanted insulation 





‘es 


Hexagonal cells 
give strength 


to protect delicate equipment from ef- 
fects of temperature changes. 

Development of Aircomb is evidence of 
the progressive engineering that makes 
Douglas the aviation industry's leader. 
Better performance with less weight is 
always a basic Douglas rule in planes 
and other products, too, 
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"Live with the Change" 


On the question of segregation in South- 
ern public schools, Editor Ralph McGill 
of the influential Atlanta Constitution 
(circ. 173.591) has long steered an en- 
lightened but discreet course. But last 
week, in his daily column, McGill spoke 
bluntly. “What the various Southern state 
legislatures are doing,” said he, “as they 
busy themselves with plans to carry on 
school segregation without legal compul- 
sion, is admitting [that] segregation by 
law is finished . . . It, therefore, seems 
important that we discuss the problem as 
rationally as possible. 

“There are those who insist that segre- 
gation protects the ‘integrity’ of both 
races. There are others who believe, with 








Eprror McGILL 
For the Christian, a jarring clash. 


deep sincerity, [that] Negroes are ‘better 
off’ under it. Conceivably this might be 
argued with some logic. It does not mat- 
ter. The world, in the throes of a social 
revolution which began with the coming 
of the industrial revolution, and which 
was tremendously accelerated by two great 
world has moved Segregation 
by law no longer fits today’s world. . . 
“As a matter of fact, segregation has 
been on its way out for a good long time 

. Two great forces have been at work 
on... the problem of race. One is secu- 
lar, the other religious. The Christian of 
today cannot help but wince at the full 
implications, and the jarring clash of his 
creed, with discrimination against any 
person because of color. To send mission- 
aries to colored peoples and then to argue 
that because of the color of skin the two 
may not... worship the same God to- 
gether is an impossible contradiction. 

“It is this very fact which causes our 
Communist enemies to be able to present 


wars, on. 
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us in a bad light before the Oriental and 
Asiatic peoples. They can say .. . that 
our claims to Christian brotherhood and 
democracy are hypocritically untrue. 
Christianity cannot well afford to be on 
the wrong side of a moral force. 

“The other influence is secular. Segre- 
gation implies inferiority . . . Across two 
great wars now we, along with other free 
peoples. have preached the rights of men 
everywhere to be free and equal—we have 
encouraged long-oppressed peoples to 
rise. They have done so, and to date the 
Communists, with great shrewdness, have 
exploited successfully many of these na- 
tionalistic revolutions. 

“An end to segregation—when it comes 
—will not, of course. force people to asso- 
ciate socially But it will bring on 
change . . . Segregation is on its way out, 
and he who tries to tell the people other- 
wise does them great disservice. The prob- 
lem of the future is how to live with the 
change.” 


Fathers & Sons 


For nearly a year, four small boys, 
aged 7 to 10, led the police of Rosenberg 
Texas (pop. 6,210) a merry chase, The 
boys stole keys from a used-car lot just 
for the thrill, broke innumerable light 
bulbs, tried to set a local dance hall on 
fire, scooped money off newsstands, broke 
into at least five stores. All in all, they 
were arrested a total of 21 times, but on 
each occasion, they were able to laugh 
right in the police chief's face. As the 
boys knew only too well, they were too 
young for prosecution under Texas law. 

The police lectured their fathers in 
vain. Once, after the boys broke into an 
auto-parts store, County Judge George 
Roane summoned the fathers before him 
and demanded that they make their sons 
obey. The fathers shrugged, and the boys 
carried on as usual. They broke into the 
Greyhound Bus station, later cracked a 
food market for candy and change. It was 
then that Judge Roane decided to invoke 
a new law. “We decided to try the par- 
ents,” says he, “not the children.” 

Last week the judge gave each of the 
fathers six months’ suspended sentence 
with a warning that “if your children 
commit any more thefts, you will serve 
the six months in jail.’ It was the first 
time in Texas that a parent has been held 
liable to imprisonment for the crimes of 
his children. It was also the first time in 
many a long month that quiet has reigned 
in Rosenberg. 


The Mirror 


To one of his pupils in his Paris school, 
Pierre Larousse was a “small, dumpy man, 
his beard unkempt, his eyes sparkling— 
an introverted, sinister plodder strongly 





suspected of subversive ideas.’’ But sub- 
versive or not, Pierre Larousse had one 
idea for which France has long been 


grateful. “I want,” he announced in 1863 
“to teach everyone everything.” 
Last week, 78 years after his death, old 
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@ As delightful to take as candy mints, 
peppermint-flavored Phillips’ Tablets are 
made from one of the fastest, most effective 
stomach sweeteners known—and bring 
almost instant relief from acid indigestion 

with its accompanying upset stomach and 

heartburn. Carry the handy pocket 
tin with you at all times! 
30 tablets—28¢, 


This gift says: 
“Zum Zum”... 


but only Lord Calvert says: 


“To a Man of Distinction” 


Zum people just can’t put their finger 
on the right gift for smart friends or 
relatives. Why fiddle around? Give 
them all Lord Calvert. It’s Custom 
Distilled and mellow as a ‘cello. 
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| Pierre was still teaching. The great pub- 

lishing house he founded had just put 
out a supplement to its six-volume La- 
NNe Siécle, and by doing so 
it had brought up to date France's fore- 
most dictionary-encyclopedia. Today the 
Larousse books are the final popular ar- 
biters for French words: nine out of ten 
Frenchmen know them, and eight out of 
ten families either the one-volume 
Petit Larousse (1,800 pages, 70,000 words 
and articles), the two-volume Nouveau 
Larousse Universel 


rousse du 


own 


(2,176 pages, 138.4 


words and articles), or the definitive 
dictionary itself with 6.500 pages and 
236.000 words and articles. Last week 


with the new supplement, scholars and 


plain citizens could find out what has 





LEXICOGRAPHER LAROUSSE 
eon snc 


uld have dropped dead. 


Napo 


happened to their language—and their 
world—since 1933. 

"Follow Me!" In his own day, Pierre 
Larousse a lifetime preparing for 
his dictionary. The crotchety son of a 
hotelkeeper in Toucy, he 
Paris Latin Quarter just so he could study. 
Each morning for eight years, he would 
emerge from his dingy room, make a tour 
of lectures at the Sorbonne. the Collége 
de France, the Observatory, and then 
after 6, retire to the library to study 
some more. After a stint of teaching, he 
began writing textbooks on Latin, Greek 
and French grammar, finally hit upon 
the idea of a dictionary-encyclopedia. 
Crouched behind his desk, he worked 16 
hours a day, in 1865 issued his first 4¢ 
page weckly installment. “Subscribe,” said 
he, “or do not subscribe. Speak of me or 
do not speak of me. I am ready and am 
taking the road. Follow me who will.” 

Those who did follow him found that 
Pierre Larousse was no one to hide his 
own opinions. He criticized the Roman 
Catholic Church (which promptly put his 
work on the Index), denounced the Em- 
peror Napoleon III (“France ... 


spent 


moved to the 


owes 
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“We taught hot work...in cool comfort’ 
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ARCTURUS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Sound movies you make yourself 
get results at lowest cost! 


The sound movie Mr. Sheehan made of 
his plant's forging operations was so suc- 


cessful that it’s now used for training at 
various West Coast aircraft plants and 
as an educational document in California 
universities as well as for training em- 
ployes in his own plant. That's really 
quite a record for a so-called “amateur” 
sound movie! 

Mr. Sheehan did the whole job him- 
self. He shot the movie and edited it. 
Then he put his own commentary on the 
film with the Bell & Howell magnetic re- 
cording projector, the Filmosound 202, 
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In business and industry, church and 
school, more and more sound movies are 
used to solve heretofore difficult and 
costly problems. 

Bell & Howell offers a wide variety of 
motion picture equipment to help you do 
the best job at lowest cost. 


Bell ¢ Howell 


makers of the world’s finest 
motion picture equipment 





“It’s hard and ‘hot’ work teach- 
ing employes how to drop-forge 
machine parts to .010 tolerances. 
A sound movie we made our- 
selves with the Bell & Howell 
recording projector did the 


” 


trick at a fantastic saving .. . 


says J. W. SHEEHAN 
President 


Arcturus Manufacturing Corporation 





New! Magnetic Filmosound 
202 16mm recording projector 
lets you add that professional 
touch to your movies easily, in- 
expensively. Add sound to old 
silent films, change sound to fit 
specific needs . . . shows any 
16mm movie. From $699. 


Filmosound 285 shows optical 
sound or silent films. Brilliant 
pictures, full, natural sound at 
all volume levels. From $449.95. 


Find Out Today How 
Bell & Howell Can Help You! 
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him an epitaph that could only be this: 
Napoleon the Last!”), refused to admit 
that General Bonaparte had ever become 
an emperor at all. As far as Larousse was 
concerned, Bonaparte should have dropped 
dead “at the Chateau de St. Cloud, near 
Paris, the 18th Brumaire, Year VIII* of 
the French Republic. one and indivisible.” 

"Que Vous Etes Swing!"’ Today La- 
rousse no longer goes in for such acerbity, 
but in its own way, it still manages to 
mirror the changing spirit of France. Un- 
der angoisse (anxiety), the new supple- 
ment quite naturally includes a discussion 
of existentialism; under égalité (equality ), 
it notes that the “preamble of the 
[French] Constitution of 1946 completes 
this principle . . .” There are brief biog- 
raphies of Lillian Gish (revived with Duel 
in the Sun’) and Charles Chaplin, “the 
most authentic genius of the cinema.” 
Picasso has swelled to 77 lines: Malenkov 
and Beria have arrived; Korea has grown 
from two-thirds of a column to two- 
thirds of a page. Eisenhower, Truman 
and Churchill are all hommes d’état, but 
General de Gaulle has been demoted to a 
mere homme politique. 

The war has brought in planning, ba- 
zooka, jerrycan, container, radar, bipar- 
tisme (bipartisanship). Gangster has gone 
Gallic, and racket (noun, masculine) is 
“an association of malfeasants engaged 
in blackmail or in the exploitation of 
merchants or individuals by terror.” Swing 
is a synonym for chic (“Que vous étes 
ing!’’); cash is slang for money, and 
auto-stop means hitchhiking. A_ girl is 
someone who dances in a chorus, and 
re-bop ou be-bop is defined in full. 

But, as the supplement clearly shows, 
the French are more than _ borrowers. 
Among the words they have invented 
themselves: casse-pied (equivalent to a 
pain in the neck), entourloupette (dou- 
blecross), baratin (slick talk), and cache- 
sexe (everything from panties to Bikini 
to G-string). 


Report Card 


@ After a special conference at Harvard 
University, a group of U.S. educators re- 
ported some alarming figures about the 
state of secondary-school science. Thougi 
the need for qualified science teachers is 
now more than 7.000 a year, the number 
graduating from U.S. colleges and univer- 
sities dropped from 9,096 in 1950 to 
4.665 in 1953. 

@ The University of Illinois, which gets 
seven-tenths of its income from taxes, 
told the average Illinois citizen just what 
that has meant to him: in the last fiscal 
year, $3.63. 
@ Gift of the week: $1,086,000 to Tufts 
College from Medford, Mass. Manufac- 
turer Harry Posner, a once penniless Rus- 
sian immigrant who amassed a fortune 
by making collapsible boxes, now wishes 
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to make “part-payment of the debt we 
owe this land.” 
The Revo of saying Nov. 9, 1799 
the first day of the famed coup d'état that 
boo 1 Napoleon to Consul and paved the way 
for his becoming dictator of France 
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The J. C, Bennetts 
photographed at Buenos 
Aires Airport—world’s 
largest and junction for 


PAA and Panagra 


“We made the trip 
and we know!” 


say Mr. and Mrs. Jack Bennett 





of Flourtown, Pa. And they add: a 
; "Gene and I had our first sumptuous courses, ending with excellent coffee. 
South American dinner in Rio ona ter- Rio is a city of beauty, sunshine, and 
race at the Gloria Hotel. This shrimp carnival gaiety. It certainly inspires 
cocktail was the first of 8 elaborate — saudades, as they say here.” 


—when you fly all around the 
Magic continent on Panagra 
and Pan American 


“Don’t let lack of time keep you from 
South America!’ Says Jack Bennett. 
“Recently Gene and I flew down one 
coast with Pan American—back the 
other with Panagra. Our trip took 40 
days but you can do it in as little as 2 


weeks—and you'll love South America. 





We rave about it! 


Jack could hardly helieve «= “Ina silver shop on Jiron de la Union, 
om , Lima, Peru. Lima’s flowers are tropical. Yet 
that atrrling ailoer I 


“We were particularly impressed 
by the hotels—so much atmosphere, 
cool breezes from the Humboldt Current . 
= handsome appointments, excellent serv- 
temper the bright sunshine. 


ice, You can live in luxury in one 


cout co tittle, im Lima 
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fascinating city after another. If you’re 
looking for spectacular scenery and 
modern comfort, believe us, you haven't 
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seen anything “tl you’ve seen South ano 


America.” 
America, 


You're never more than a day from 
theU.S.A. by deluxe DC-6 type airliners. 
Pan American “‘Super-6” Clippers* tly 
the East Coast from New York to Buenos 
Aires. El InterAmericano DC-6's fly from 
“BOA.” to Miami via Panagra’s West 
Coast route. Superb continental meals, 
delicious wines, personalized attention. 
Wide, roomy berths for modest charge. 


©Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Ort. lf 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 
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"This shot of us in front of the Casino at Vifiadel + 
coat - ; tL hawtet amu the wir 
Mar was taken only a few days after the picture at : 


but ac i ¢ 

Rio. Yet—hecause we live in the air age—we had J tar he 
crossed an entire continent, viewed dramatic scen- Vita. is jurt Eke & 
ery. You visit Viiia from Santiago, Chile.” 





"Look! Gene was crazy about this pool at the The @rocah acrwlee 
Cantegril Country Club near Montevideo. I was bss nate 
surprised to find marvelously equipped hotels in 


every city in South America.” art just bike od times! 





First-class fare from New York is $9558.20 
round trip in cither direction. Similar 

fares from any major airport in the U.S.A 

via New York, Miami, New Orleans, Houston 
or Los Angeles, Savings up to 20% on 
tourist service by pressurized 

Janie DC.6B’s flying ‘round South America. 


SANTIAO Call your Travel Agent or Pan American, 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
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Desittbii’s native “nip” warms the cockles of the heart, 
What better Christmas gift than the world’s most famous 
whisky! The unrivaled experience of over three centuries in 
distilling and blending Scotch whisky is reflected in the fine 


flavour and unvarying quality of Haig & Haig today. 


Haig & Haig 


BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF ¢ RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y. 





MEDICINE 





Doctor of Salt Rolling Fork 


When Joseph I. Greenwell began prac- 
tice in his home county, he had to be a 
horse & buggy doctor. It was 1900; no 
horseless carriage had yet been seen 
around New Haven, Ky., nestled in the 
valley of a river picturesquely named 
Salt Rolling Fork, and if it had, it could 
not have penetrated the surrounding hills. 

Many of Dr. Greenwell’s first patiénts 
lived in log cabins like the one in which 
Abraham Lincoln was born, 15 miles from 
New Haven. To reach them, over rugged 
trails, Dr. Greenwell often had to leave 





Kentucky's GREENWELL 
With sowbelly, sorghum and sugar pills. 


the buggy and go on horseback. Some- 
times he had to walk. He has also an- 
swered calls by rowboat and switch en- 
gine. Even when roads had been so im- 
proved that Dr. Greenwell could make 
calls by car, many of his patients had to 
be treated in their out-of-the-way homes 
because there was no hospital near by. 
Not until 1951 did Dr. Greenwell succeed 
in getting a hospital at Bardstown, which 
now serves the district. 

Somehow, the busy doctor of Salt Roll- 
ing Fork found time to go to Mass each 
morning, to keep his knowledge up to date 
by attending State Medical Association 
meetings, and to raise a family of twelve 
(eight still living). Last week, for his 
long and devoted service to his communi- 
ty, the A.M.A. voted Dr. Greenwell, now 
80, “the family doctor of the year.” 

Though there have been great changes 
around New Haven (pop. 563), Dr. 
Greenwell finds that many of his patients 
still live mainly on sowbelly, sorghum, 
hominy grits and turnip greens. It must 
be pretty good fare. he says, because he 
rarely sees a case of diet deficiency 
(though he does report an occasional de- 
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ficiency due to too little food and “too 
much bourbon).”’ And while he gives full 
credit to lifesaving antibiotics, Dr. Green- 
well still carries sugar pills (see below) in 
his bag. “They're one of the best reme- 
dies,” he says, “for people who don’t real- 
ly have anything wrong, but think they 
ought to get something.” 


Drinks & Dashboards 


After a traffic accident, a doctor can 
often do more good than a policeman. 
Last week, at its annual clinical sessions, 
the A.M.A. took up a relatively new idea: 
that by warning patients, doctors may be 
as important in preventing traffic acci- 
dents and in reducing the severity of in- 
juries in the accidents as they are later in 
patching up battered victims. Of the go 
scientific exhibits in St. Louis’ Kiel Audi- 
torium, none attracted more attention 
from the 2,500 visiting physicians than a 
group of six booths dealing with highway 
safety. 

Three doctors from the University of 
Virginia's School of Medicine charted the 
physician’s responsibility in the preven- 
tion of accidents. It begins, they said, with 
the detection of disorders of the nervous 
system which may predispose a patient to 
highway accidents. Chief among these: an 
uncontrollable tendency to fall asleep 
(narcolepsy), both petit-mal and grand- 
mal epilepsy, brain hemorrhages, mental 
deficiencies and _ illnesses, Parkinsonism, 
the aftereffects of lobotomy, and paralysis 
of nerve centers which govern muscles. 

Slipshod Tests. Then there are condi- 
tions of the heart and arteries about 
which patients need special advic vere 
high blood pressure, hypersensitivity of 
the main artery in the neck, the afteref- 
fects of a heart attack, narrowing of the 
aorta, or angina pectoris so severe that it 
may cause crippling pain. Some abnor- 
malities of the senses may easily go unde- 
tected, especially in the slipshod license 
examinations given in most states. Nota- 
ble among these are tunnel vision—the 
ability to see straight ahead, but not far 
enough to the right or left—and disorders 
of the labyrinth of the ear, which controls 
balance. Also, there is the matter of age: 
“All [drivers] over 65 should have annual 
re-evaluations,” said the Virginia doctors. 

But the trouble may be less in the pa- 
tient than in the prescription for what 
ails him. Many of the most widely used 
drugs can set off reactions about which 
the patient should be warned before he 
drives: alcohol, sedatives, narcotics, anti- 
histaminics, anticonvulsants and some of 
the antibiotics. 

“The Influence.” Alcohol came in for 
special attention. Milwaukee's Dr. Her- 
man A. Heise showed the latest gadgets 
developed for the A.M.A. and the Nation- 
al Safety Council to provide legal proof of 
drunken driving. Chief problem, even with 
the popular “Drunkometer,” is that there 
is no clear line between sobriety and “un- 
der the influence.” With less than one- 
twentieth of 1% alcohol in the blood, 
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Now, for the first time, you can get all the 
advantages of Filter Tip and King-Size com- 
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Filter-Tip VICEROYS cost you only a penny 
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cigarettes without filters. 
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Architect, Douglos W. Orr, New Haven, Conn. General Contractor, Dwight Bidg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Glass and Glazing, Pittsburgh Plate Gloss Co., New Haven, Conn. Photograph, Patry Carr Studio, New Haven, Conn. 


Coolite, Heat Absorbing and Glare Reducing Glass by Mississippi contributes 
a truly dramatic and different exterior for the Grace-New Haven Commu- 
nity Hospital, New Haven, Conn. Installed in spandrels, Coolite, is featured 
as a continuous, unbroken band of sparkling, blue-green glass across each 
floor... accentuates the sleek, modern lines of this fine structure. 


Typical uses for Coolite include sidewall sash and skylight installations in 
industrial plants where it floods interiors with soft, pleasantly tinted daylight. 
All the harsh glare and other unwanted elements of “Raw” sunlight are 
filtered to make seeing easier. Interiors are cooler, too, for Coolite absorbs 
50% of the heat in the sun's rays. 


And Coolite is practical... easy to clean never wears out... never 
requires painting. Its maintenance is simple ... its beauty everlasting. Specify 
Coollite Glass by Mississippi and make improved daylighting and greater | 


comfort an intregral part of your plans. | 








Translucent, light diffusing glass by Mississippi is avail- 
able in a wide variety of patterns and surface finishes. 


There is no Substitute for GLASS! 


It is non-combustible . . . won't burn. It is rigid ... 
doesn't sag or warp. It has a permanently hard, 
impervious surface, not affected by time, abrasion 
or exposure to the elements. It won't corrode or 
Send today for free stain. It resists chemicals. It is easily installed, main- 


literature, “Coolite tained and cleaned by conventional methods. 
Heat Absorbing and 


Glore Reducing Gloss.” 
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nearly everybody can drive safely; with 
more than -three-twentieths, virtually no- 
body can. But within that range, different 
individuals have their faculties impaired 
to very different degrees. The solution 
results of these gadget tests must be used 
to confirm other evidence. 

Indiana state police officers recommend- 
ed that motorists wear safety belts and 
crash helmets. But Dr. Jacob Kulowski 
of St. Joseph, Mo. took a more radical 
line. Much of the trouble, he insisted, is in 
the design of automobiles. and he showed 
horror pictures to prove it, with front-seat 
passengers most often the victims. Auto- 
makers, he said, should pad the dashboard 
and get rid of the face-smashing projec- 
tions which now make it as deadly as a 
shark’s-tooth club. 


Research Reports 

Doctors in St. Louis for the A.M.A.’s 
clinical sessions heard these reports of 
progress on research frontiers: 
@ Extreme pessimism regarding cancer 
of the lung is no longer justified. said 
the University of Tennessee's Dr. Duane 
Carr. Even in cases which are found too 
late for surgery to help, deep X-ray treat 
ments and drugs (nitrogen mustard and 
triethylene melamine) will relieve pain 
and prolong life. 
} Better yet, doctors from Manhattan's 
Memorial Center demonstrated a promis- 
ing and simple procedure for detecting 
lung cancers early, With a deep cough, the 
patient brings up sputum into a little bot- 
tle of jsopropyl alcohol. (He can take the 
bottle home overnight.) A Papanicolaou 
smear (Time, Aug. 21, 1950) shows 
whether cancerous cells are present. Re- 
mote general practitioners can use the 
technique if they mail the bottle to a 
qualified laboratory. 
@ Testing a new drug by comparing its 
effects with those of sugar pills may give 
confusing results. Dr. Stewart Wolf, re- 
porting on experiments at Manhattan's 
New York Hospital, told how batches of a 
new drug and sugar pills were bottled and 
labeled with code numbers so that not 
even the doctors knew when a patient was 
getting which, Just as many patients felt 
lightheaded, drowsy or lost their appetite 
on sugar pills as on the drug. One suffered 
overwhelming weakness, palpitation and 
nausea” within a few minutes of taking 
either. Another had pain, diarrhea, itching 
and swelling of the lips ten minutes after 
either kind of pill. All this means that if 
a patient gets sick after taking a drug, it 
may not be the drug’s fault. 
@ Hardening of the arteries may be not 
one disease but many, depending on which 
irteries are affected. reported Dr. Herman 
Tr. Blumenthal of the Jewish Hospital in 
St. Louis. Arteries of the brain, heart and 
legs are more susceptible to hardening 
than those of the lungs, liver and kidneys 
—perhaps because the arteries are made 
of different types of tissue. Thus, he sug- 
gested, the site of the disease may deter- 
mine its type. Metabolic changes, which 
have received so much attention. may 
be the result rather than the cause of the 
aging and hardening of the arteries. 
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“Set your watches, 


gentlemen... 
It’s exactly 6:02!” 





In the War between the States, improved 
timepieces made it possible for commanders to 
synchronize troop movements much more effectively. 


Today the synchronization of time has been 
developed into an exact science. Systems like the 
Edwards Synchromatic Clock and Program Control 
regulate the flow of time for railroads, ships, planes, 
the schedules of hospitals, schools and public 
institutions. 


Wherever accuracy of time is important, you'll 
find more and more Edwards equipment. Marking 





the minutes to make time mean more, work harder Edwards Synchromatic Clock and Program Control is oper- 

e . . E ated by the always accurate alternating current of the central 

1 for industry and for you. Edwards Company, Inc., power station. No master clock needed. No pendulums, recti- 
we ie) % fiers, condensers or radio tubes to “blow” or give trouble 

Dept. T-12, Norwalk, Conn. Runs years with split second accuracy without servicing. 


weer 
Epwarps protects...everywhere! 
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RADIO & TELEVISION 





The Great Competitor 


The Oswald Nelsons of Hollywood are 
probably the most self-sustained family 
in the U.S. They not only live and work 
together but, each Friday night 
to watch themselves on TV film and 
hour later, hear themselves on recorded 
radio. Both shows are called The Adven- 
tures of Ozzie & Harriet; both are broad- 
cast by ABC; both star Ozzie Nelson, his 
wife Harriet, and their two children, 17- 
year-old David and 13-year-old Ricky. 
Ozzie’s mother-in-law is in charge of an- 
swering the fan mail, and Ozzie’s brother 
Don the show’s seven writers. 
“We're truly a family 


sit down 
an 


is one of 


Says Ozzie proudly 


to him or his friends, since “most of the 
kids in my class have jobs over the week- 
end anyway.” Ricky has been more diffi- 
cult. At eight he wanted to quit school 
because he could already read a radio 
script and was not able to see the need 
for further education. Ozzie insists that 
both boys will go on to college and to law 
school. He remembers that when he was a 
New Jersey law student he also had an 
afternoon job coaching a football team 
and led his orchestra in the evenings. He 
met his wife, Harriet Hilliard, when he 
hired her to sing with his band. 
Ex-Athlete Ozzie (he won his letter at 
Rutgers in football, swimming and _ la- 
crosse) reserves a special phrase for high 





Ozzie, Harriet, Davin & Ricky NELSON 


Grandmother 


project. The program is entirely on our 
shoulders.” 

Like the low man on a totem pole, 
Ozzie, 46, carries most of the load. He pro- 
duces and directs the TV show, edits and 
cuts the film. polishes the scenarios (“I 
make the words sound real and natural’), 
keeps his sponsors (Hotpoint and Lister- 
ine} contented, and, in his free time, lec- 
tures his sons on the Eagle Scout concept 
of honor or takes them on for practice 
sessions of football or basketball. On the 
show itself, Ozzie’s character lacks the 
overhead drive and adding-machine effi 
ciency that he displays in real life. As in 
most other TV family dramas, Ozzie 1s 
pictured as a lovable but rather silly oaf 
who needs rescuing trom untenabie 
tions by his sweet understanding wife and 
his tolerant children. 

The Nelson children 
cept their double life as completely natu- 
ral. David says that the Saturday filming 
of the TV makes little difference 
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posi- 
ic- 


apparently 


show 


wers the mail. 

tribute: “The man is a great competitor.” 
He finds it immensely satisfying that his 
TV show has the highest rating of any 
on the ABC network, and that the Nel- 
son family shares an annual income of 
When he 24, Ozzie drew 
a competitive satisfaction from the fact 
that he was already making more money 
than a Supreme Court Justice. Last week 
some rapid pencil work by Ozzie revealed 
that he had been outdistanced by his 
teen-age sons: David and Ricky 
each earn more money than is paid the 
President of the U.S. 


The New Shows 


Sloan Simpson Show (weekdays 9:05 
p.m., station WOR) stars the ex-wife of 
New York's ex-Mayor Bill O'Dwyer. On a 
typical show, breathless 
ex-Model Sloan gave a brief review of the 
Walt The Living Desert 
(“Really most unusual”), interviewed two 
Manhattan’s Blue Cotillion 





0,000. was 


now 


throaty-voiced 
Disney movie 


sponsors of 


Ball (“When most people think of balls 
they are apt to think they are selfish—but 
this one is for a most worthy cause’’), 
and ended her 25-minute show with a 
plug for a midtown restaurant (“It’s won- 


derful for hand-holding’). Though not 
quite as sure of herself as Maggi Mc- 
Nellis and Jinx Falkenburg, Newcomer 


Sloan is already as determinedly chatty 
as any veteran lady of the airways. 

Motorola TY Hour (alt. Tues. 9:30 
p.m., ABC-TV), another worthy compet- 
itor for TV dramatic honors, hand- 
somely produced, well-cast and ambitious- 
ly directed. The TV Hour’s only appar- 
ent handicap is a lack of good scripts. 
Last week's Brandenburg Gate dealt fa- 
miliarly with the cold war in beleaguered 
Berlin, and the plot leaned heavily on 
devices borrowed from Carol Reed films 
and Charles Dickens’ A Tale of Two 
Cities. Jack Palance was effective as the 
present-day Sydney Carton who gives his 
life to free Maria Riva’s husband from a 
Communist death cell. 

Dr. 1.Q. (Thurs. 9 p.m., ABC-TV) 
had a 20-year run on radio, and should 
be notably successful on TV. As before, 
Dr. 1.Q. (Jay Owen) fires his questions 
from a theater stage while his four assist- 
ants track down contestants in the audi- 
ence (“I have a lady in the balcony, 
Doctor!”). The quiz payoff is made in 
silver dollars, and the questions are as 
hard as ever (“Name the states that bor- 
der on the Mississippi River”). With its 
dramatic values considerably heightened 
by television, Dr. /.Q. is not likely to 
remain unsponsored for long. 

Peter Potter Show (Sun. 9:30 p.m. 
ABC-TV) requires a group of pop-music 
experts. e.g., Johnnie Ray, Jack Haley, 
Harry Ji to estimate the hit poten 
tials ot new records. The proc eedings are 
dominated by Disk Jockey Peter Potter, 
whose special brand of sugary archness is 
sometimes topped by the coy commer- 
cials for Hazel Bishop lipstick. 


Is 











mes 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, Dec. 
11. Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 
Raoio 

Stage Struck (Fri. 9 p.m., CBS). Back- 
stage tour of the Broadway musicals, Kis- 
met and Almanac, with Mike Wallace. 

Stars Over Hollywood (Sat. 12:30 





p.m., CBS). Anita Louise in Time for 
Christmas. 
Star Playhouse (Sun. 8:30 p.m., 


NBC). Hemingway's A Farewell to Arms, 
with Fredric March, Florence Eldridge. 

Telephone Hour ( Mon. 9 p.m., NBC). 
Fred Allen narrates Prokofiev's Peter and 
Wolf. 


the 
TELEVISION 
Medallion Theater (Sat. 10 p.m., 
CBS). Charlton Heston in A Day in Town. 
Mr. Peepers (Sun. 7:30 p.m., NBC). 
Low-keyed comedy. with Wally Cox. 
Studio One (Mon. to p.m., CBS). 
Nina Foch in All My Love. 
Boxing (Wed. 10 p.m., CBS). Ezzard 
Charles v. Coley Wallace. 
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A PLOT OF AIR HISTORY 


The U.S. Navy tracks aircraft on a transparent board 


as radar reports their positions. Plot the most famous 


Navy and Marine fighter planes as reported by history, 


and Grumman aircraft fill the board. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


BETHPAGE . LONG ISLAND . NEW YORK 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS ALSO OF THE ALBATROSS TRIPHIBIAN AND S2F-1 SUB-KILLER 
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and be Sure of the finest 


SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN. BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, N. Y. 
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So distinctive and distinguished . —} 
in its tapered, crystal-clear bottle, maLLeR HIGH LIFE is 
truly in keeping with the bright traditions of holiday entertaining. 
Its time-honored quality makes this superb beer 
the choice companion for the fine foods 
which traditionally grace the holiday buffet... so plan to 
highlight your hospitality by proudly serving 
MILLER HIGH LIFE...the Champagne of Bottle Beer. 
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The Challenge 


A drunkenness known as nitrogen nar- 
cosis is a factor of diving physiology. The 
first stage is a mild anesthesia, a gaseous 
attack on the central nervous system. It 
destroys the instinct for life. 

—from The Silent World, 
by Captain J. Y. Cousteau 


All of his life, Hope Root loved the sea. 
A vigorous, barrel-chested (5 ft. 5 in., 
170 Ibs.) Miami lawyer, Root spent his 
spare time in or on the water, fishing, 
boating and swimming. Three years ago 
he discovered the new sport of skin diving 
with an Aqua-Lung. He discovered the 
thrill of plunging into the dark depths 
without the clumsy encumbrance of a div- 
ing suit, using only a mouthpiece breath- 
ing apparatus to equalize the tremendous 
pressures of the ocean’s silent world. Un- 
like Captain Cousteau, who brought the 
silent world on to the printed page in a 
1953 bestseller (Time, Feb. 9) Root often 
said that he had never suffered from the 
nitrogen narcosis which Cousteau calls 
also “the rapture of the depths.” 

The rapture of the depths is much like 
the mountain climber’s euphoria, the exu- 
berant dizziness that blinds the climber 
to danger when the supply of blood oxy- 
gen gets thin. Divers fear narcosis. One 
came back from a record 306 ft. down, 
and lived to tell about it. Another, Mau- 
rice Fargues, plunged down to 396 ft., 
scribbled his name on a marker, and was 
pulled to the surface drowned, his Aqua- 
Lung mouthpiece dangling uselessly. Mi- 
ami’s Skin Diver Root determined to 
learn more. Why take the risks? Said <2- 
year-old Diver Root: “I'm going to dive 
for the same reason people climb high 
mountains. It's a challenge.” 

“It's Bad Down There." Root’s plans 
for an assault on the record last week were 
carefully detailed. Three well-equipped 
boats bobbed around like corks in the tur- 
bulent Gulf Stream off Miami at the 1oo- 
fathom mark. One boat carried Root and 
seven other skin-diving friends who 
planned to station themselves at various 
depths along the Ys-in steel strand that 
marked the descent. Standing by for pos- 
sible rescue work was a Coast Guard cut- 
ter. In the third boat was an oceanog- 
rapher of the University of Miami's ma- 
rine laboratories. The oceanographer would 
trace Root’s descent with echo sounding 
gear, just to make the record official. As 
an unofficial measure, Root planned to 
pull a marker off the cable at 430 ft.: 
“That’s the one I'll have to get.” 

The red small-craft storm-warning flags 
were being whipped by 25-knot gusts 
when one of the divers went over the side 
to test conditions several fathoms down. 
His report: “It’s bad down there. I had a 
hell of a time getting back.” Root was 
urged to postpone his descent. Placidly 
munching cookies and drinking coffee 
while almost everybody else was seasick, 
Root refused to change his plans: “No 
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United $s 
Root BEFORE THE Dive 
Why? 


I'm itchy about it now. And the more you 
wait, the more static builds up. It won't 
be rough down below.” 

"It's Time to Get Going." Then Root 
strapped on his 65 Ibs. of equipment: 
oversize rubber foot flippers, two cylinders 
with enough oxygen (under 2,200 Ibs. 
pressure) to last 25 minutes at goo ft., 
and two lead weights, a six-pounder to 
neutralize his own buoyancy, a_three- 
pounder to aid the descent. Then, with a 





Pater Stockc 


Root so Ft. Down 


For the reason people climb moun 





cheery “It’s time I got going,” Root 
donned his face mask and slipped over the 
side. 

Down he went, past 33 ft., where the 
pressure on a man’s body is already dou- 
ble, past the so-ft. mark, where he paused 
to equalize pressure.* After the 130-ft. 
mark, the echo sounder’s moving stylus 
etched the tale of Root's dive. After seven 
minutes, all according to plan, the stylus 
traced a steady echo at a new record dive: 
400 ft. Root stayed there for three min- 
utes. Then, almost abruptly, the echo re- 
corded 450 ft.—beyond the limit of the 
anchor-weighted steel cable. Two minutes 
later Root passed the 550-ft. mark—and 
the echo sounder’s readings became too 
weak to be recorded any longer. 

The search lasted until dusk. When the 
cable was pulled up, it had part of the 
story: Root had failed to detach his 
weights, as planned, failed to pull off a 
single depth marker on his descent. Why? 
Challenger Root took the secret with him 
down into the silent world. 


Scoreboard 

Top football honors of the season went 
to the unbeaten, untied Terrapins of the 
University of Maryland; final polls of 
both the Associated Press (sportswrite*s 
and the United Press (coaches) ranked 
them No. 1 in the U just ahead of 
Notre Dame. Coach Jim Tatum’s Terra- 
pins took a brief time-out to enjoy the 
sensation of being national champions 
then began pointing for their Orange Bow! 
game with the University of Oklahoma. 
@ Individual football honors went to No- 
tre Dame Halfback Johnny Lattner, who 
won both the Maxwell Memorial Award 
(second straight year) and the Heisman 
Trophy as the nation’s No. 1 player. At 
week's end, playing the last game of his 
collegiate career, Lattner scored two 
touchdowns as Notre Dame beat Southern 
Methodist, 40-14. 

@ In summary, the American 
Football Coaches Association counted the 
year’s cost in lives: five in high-school 
football, two in college football (at Bos- 
ton U, and Nebraska's Midland College) 
two in athletic clubs and one in a sand- 
lot game. 

@ In Buffalo, FBI-man Fred Wilt, im 
proving with age (32), won his third Na- 
tional A.A.U. 10,000-meter senior cross- 
country championship. Running over a 
slushy, snow-softened Wilt ran 
the distance in 31:17.6. 

@ In Perth, Belgium’s Davis Cup tennis 
team defeated India’s, five matches to 
none, won the right to meet the U.S. in 
the final of the challenge round. 

Q In Melbourne, after the U.S. Davis 
Cup team had been knocked out in the 
quarter-final round, Australia’s teen-aged 
(19) Lewis Hoad it Teammate Teen- 
Ager Ken Rosewall. 9-7. 8-6, 3-6, 6-3, for 
the Victorian tennis title. Aussie book- 
makers promptly made the U.S. a 3-1 un- 
derdog in this month’s Davis Cup matches. 
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Make Stetson part of your man 
Give him a se 





Goodby shopping 
worries! The 

miniature hat box 

with tiny Santa 

hat and certificate tells 
him he can go to his 
Stetson dealer for the 
Stetson of his own style, 
color and size. From $10 







More people wear Stetson Hats thon any other brand. Stetson hots ore made only by 
the John B. Stetson Company and its affiliated companies throughout the world, 


New 


Samson 
Banquet Table 













More Strength With Les 
Weight Than Any Other 
Folding Table Its Size! 


For full information on this new 
Banquet Table and the entire 
Samson public seating line, write 
us on your letterhead for free 
booklet, “How To Save Money 
On Public Seating.” Ask your 
Saméon public seating distribu- 
tor about special prices on quan- 
tity purchases; or write direct. 


but only Lord Calvert says: 
“To a Man of Distinction” 


If you're all at sea about gifts, we'd 
like to stick an oar in. Why not give 
Custom Distilled Lord Calvert? On 
sand bar or home bar, in white caps or 
night caps, there’s nothing finer than 


: SHWAYDER BROS., INC., PUBLIC SEATING Div, 
Lord Calvert’s flavor and lightness. 


DEPT. AP, DETROIT 29, MICH. 
Samson Folding Chairs Are Used By Schools 
And Churches Everywhere! 


Blended Whiskey. 86.8 Proof. 65%. Grain Neutral | CHURCHES SCHOO 


pspirits. Calvert Distillers Corporation, N. Y. C. 
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SCIENCE 


New Gadgets 


O-Man. For doing both heavy and deli- 
cate jobs under remote control, General 
Electric has built a monstrous, sensitive 
machine it calls “O-Man” (for “overhead 
manipulator”). O-Man is not beautiful; 
he looks like a Brobdingnagian dentist’s 
drill. But he is a remarkable mechanical 
man. Obeying electric signals from a dis- 
tant control console, he can lift 3,000 
pounds off the floor and carry 1,000 
pounds with a single arm extended hori- 
zontally. He can twist thick steel bars 
into pretzel shapes or tie them in knots. 
He can use power tools such as drills, 
hammers or wrenches and can assemble 
or disassemble all kinds of machinery. 

O-Man is also gentle. He can pick up 
an egg in strong steel fingers and never 
crack the shell. He can make a cake and 
slice and serve it as deftly as any house- 
wife. 

O-Man will probably make few cakes. 
He will retire soon to one of those dread 
no-man’s-lands behind the concrete shields 
of nuclear reactors or plutonium process- 
ing plants. There he will work in a bath of 
radiation that would strike a human dead, 
and his massive steel body will become so 
radioactive that his human creators can 
never come near him again. 

Drilled Transistor. The big trouble 
with transistors is that they are hard to 
mass-produce with sufficient accuracy. 
The tiny specks of germanium that are 
their essential parts must be made with 
extreme precision. Even with the best of 
workmanship, many finished transistors 
have to be rejected. 

Last week Philco Corp. announced that 
it has licked this production bottleneck 
by a delicate electrochemical method of 
“machining” germanium. Two hair-thin 
streams of a liquid indium salt are squirt- 
ed at opposite sides of a tiny slab of ger- 
manium. The streams carry an electric 
current, and their electrified liquid slowly 
dissolves the germanium. When they have 
almost drilled through the slab, leaving 
only a few ten-thousandths of an inch, the 
current is quickly reversed. The drilling 
stops, and the reversed current deposits 
metallic indium on both sides of the thin 
germanium wafer. The result is a transis- 
tor with two indium electrodes to which 
wires can be attached. 

Philco thinks that its new “surface bar- 
rier” transistors can be mass-produced 
with great speed and accuracy. They will 
be able to handle higher frequencies than 
other kinds of transistors, and they are 
tough enough and stable enough to be 
used in military equipment that takes a 
terrible beating. 

One use suggested by Philco: a high- 
frequency radio receiver powered by two 
flashlight batteries and no bigger than a 
pack of cigarettes. Another: a rescue 
transmitter for lifeboats. Built into boat 
or raft, it will get all the power it needs 
from a battery that starts operating as 
soon as it is dunked in water. 
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Arturo Toscanini conducting “Death and Transfiguration,” Opus 24, by Richard Strauss 


RCA High Fidelity brings you 
| e 


O 
S 


every musical note ! 


RCA Victor High Fidelity is the result of a half cen- 
tury of leadership in recorded music, phonograph re- 
search and development of radio and motion picture 
sound equipment. It is a new dimension in sound 
created by the perfect union of recorded music and 
the phonograph. 


A genuine high fidelity instrument re-creates the 
full range of tones and overtones of the original com- 
position— exactly as the composer intended. The pre- 
cise balance of sounds from the highest to the lowest 
must be maintained if perfection is to be achieved 
free of distortion. 


“Victrola”® phonographs, Victor records, and “inter- 
matched” high fidelity equipments for those who want 
to assemble their own units—all are designed to work 
together to bring the brilliance of the original per- 
formance into the home. Now, with RCA High Fidel- 


ity instruments, you can hear the full gamut of the 
orchestra—from the shimmer of the cymbals to the 
beat of the tom-tom. You can hear your favorite music 
as it would sound if you were in the presence of the 
recording orchestra and artists. 

True Hi-Fi 


ponents 


as in RCA Victor instruments and com- 
embraces the entire scale of tones from the 
rich lows to the colorful highs. There is nothing miss- 
ing ...the sounds reach the ear in their proper pro- 


portion and relation. 


The nation-wide interest in high fidelity reflects the 
public’s growing taste for the highest quality music. 
Developments by RCA scientists and engineers now 
make it possible for you to enjoy this new musical 
experience. Visit your RCA Victor dealer and hear 
the new Hi-Fi models of “Victrola” phonographs, 


Victor records and “intermatc hed” components. 


© Rapro CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio — first in television 
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Urbi et Orbi 
(See Cover) 

Joseph Stalin (at Teheran): How many 
divisions has the Pope? 

Pius XII (later, to Winston Churchill) : 
Tell my son Joseph he will meet my divi- 
sions in heaven. 

An old man who commands no military 
divisions rode through the streets of Rome 
one day this week. Once he would have 
ridden on a white mule, but in 1953 he 
went in a black Cadillac. Crowds jammed 
the lovely, narrow streets of the city of 


Pacelli. for the past 15 years known as 
Pius XII, Bishop of Rome and Vicar of 
Jesus Christ, is a new kind of Pope. 

He is a man of his city, the first Roman 
to wear the triple crown in two centuries. 
He is also a man of the world, in the 
sense that he has seen more of it and 
knows it better than any other Pope in 
history. He is a man of his time, in the 
sense that he uses its technology (he put 
a radio station and a power house in the 
Vatican) and understands its social needs 
(he allowed Mass to be said in the after- 
noon so that more workers could attend). 
He is also a man of reality, for he is one 





United Press 


Tue Pore & U.S. SeRvICEMEN 
On all the roads to Rome, all nations, all faiths, the curious with the devout. 


Augustus, of St. Peter, of Garibaldi, of 
Comrade Togliatti. The cheers shook the 
ancient stones. Women wept. Children, 
perching on their fathers’ shoulders, waved 
and repeated the shout they heard all 
about them: “Viva il Papa, Viva il Papa!” 

The old man waved back, his pale, 
sharp face bearing an extraordinarily 
charming smile. 

The office which this man embodies is 
the oldest witness of Western civilization. 
One of his predecessors faced Attila on 
his march to Rome; another preached 
the first Crusade against Islam; another 
excommunicated Martin Luther; another 
was taken prisoner by Napoleon.* It is an 
office that has often been near destruc- 
tion, often corrupt, often hated. Never- 
theless, Viva i! Papa, Viva il Papa! shout- 
ed the crowds in Rome. They were cheer- 
ing not only the office, not only a faith, 
not only the past in which they glory. 
They were cheering not only the Pontifex 
Maximus as they have almost always 
cheered him, but a man. For Eugenio 


* Leo I (the Great), Urban I, Leo X, Pius VII. 
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of the world’s leading spiritual fighters 
against Communism. 

More than any other Pope in history, 
Pius XII is heard outside his own Church, 
for millions of non-Catholics—disagree as 
they might with Roman Catholic dogma 
—have come to expect from him an occa- 
sional, tonic reminder of Christian morals, 
phrased with a lofty sense of verities. 

Above all, he is the Pope of the people, 
in the sense that he is accessible to all. He 
has met more people than any other Pope 
in history—hundreds of thousands, of all 
nations, all stations and all faiths: Italian 
miners and French peasants, Hindu holy 
men and Baptist ministers, soccer players, 
bicycle racers, mezzo-sopranos, movie 
stars, perfume manufacturers, poets, bak- 
ers, boilermakers and, undoubtedly, 
thieves. 

He is, to Romans and to much of the 
world. something of a living and familiar 
saint. 

Jubilee Year. The purpose of this 
week’s Roman holiday was the formal 
inauguration of the Marian Year, pro- 
claimed by the Pope to commemorate the 





rooth anniversary of the promulgation of 
the Dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion (which holds that the Mother of 
Jesus Christ was preserved from original 
sin). For the occasion, the Pope drove 
through downtown Rome for the first 
time since the war. In the Piazza di 
Spagna, at the foot of the magnificent 
Spanish Steps, he stopped to place a 
bouquet of flowers at the column com- 
memorating the Immaculate Conception. 
Then he drove on to the church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore (where, 55 years ago 
next April, at 23, the future Pope cele- 
brated his first Mass). 

Pius entered the basilica, under a vel- 
vet and damask canopy, while the choir 
sang the triumphant 7 es Petrus. Then, 
with members of a Catholic Action youth 
group, he recited the prayer he wrote for 
the Marian Year: “Enraptured by the 
splendor of your heavenly beauty, and 
impelled by the anxieties of the world, we 
cast ourselves into your arms, O Immac- 
ulate Mother of Jesus . . . Bend tenderly 
over our aching wounds. Convert the 
wicked, dry the tears of the afflicted and 
oppressed, comfort the poor and humble, 
quench hatreds, sweeten harshness, safe- 
guard the flower of purity in youth, pro- 
tect the Holy Church, make all men feel 
the attraction of Christian goodness .. .” 

The ceremony had a meaning beyond 
the purely religious. The veneration of 
Mary, considered sentimental, supersti- 
tious or downright sinful by most Protes- 
tants, is historically significant. Mary in 
Catholic theology is the No. 1 saint. In 
the imagination of many Catholics, she 
is even something of a radical, the special 
friend of the “poor and humble.”* Like 
individual Catholics, the Church has tra= 
ditionally turned to Mary in times of 
trouble, and has drawn strength from 
what, in politics, would be called her 
mass following. 

When Pius IX proclaimed the Dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception a century ago, 
the Age of Enlightenment had proclaimed 
sin to be a word with which to frighten 
children, scientific progress was god, and 
man was widely regarded as merely a 
higher animal. The Marian dogma chal- 
lenged this non credo of the age—an 
assertion that man is sinful but touched 
by God, that the greatest mysteries are 
beyond science, that the supernatural and 
the spiritual are real. That is also the sig- 
nificance of Pius XII’s attention to Mary, 
including the proclamation three years 
ago of the Dogma of the Assumption.t 
For the crisis the Church faced roo years 
ago continues. 

It is as serious as any since the Refor- 
mation, But the Reformation was a revolt 


% A recent children’s book, Catholic Truth 
Thru the Keyhole, makes the point in a car- 
toon strip that shows the Lord remonstrating 
with St. Peter about all the undeserving char- 
acters in heaven. “I didn’t let them in, Lord,” 
replies St. Peter. “Your Mother pulls in all her 
friends through the window.” The last panel 
shows Mary pulling up several sinners on a 
huge rosary. 


+ Le.. the belief that Mary went bodily té 


heaven after death, 
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only against the Church; the present cri- 
sis is, essentially, a revolt against God. 
It has many aspects. Its climax is Marx- 
ism; its accompanying symptoms include 
many ills of modern society—lack of mor- 
al certainty, an overdose of materialism, 
worship of the state, negation of all things 
spiritual. Therefore it is a threat not only 
to the Catholic Church, but to all Chris- 
tian ideals. Despite the gulf that divides 
them, both Protestants and Catholics 
have found that they can be allies in de- 
fense of common values against the com- 
mon enemy. 

It is this great but often obscured fact, 
as well as his particular personality, that 
helped make Pius XII a new kind of Pope, 
a spiritual power outside his own Church 
and, incidentally, a figure whom people 
from all over the world want to meet. 

They come on all the roads that lead to 
Rome, the devout alongside the curious. 
What do they find? 

An Audience with the Pope. The at- 
mosphere recalls a dentist's waiting room 
but it is more solemn. A dozen people in 
the room are seated uncomfortably on 
high-backed chairs. They speak in whis- 
pers or not at all. Men have the trapped 
look of those who want to smoke but can- 
not, women keep poking at their hats. An 
usher scurries back & forth, checking a 
list, his coattails flying. From the bro- 
caded walls, well-dusted gilt cherubs look 
coldly at the visitors who have come to 
Castel Gandolfo to see the Pope. 

A papal chamberlain in flowing robe ap- 
pears, carrying a huge brown leather book, 
his face as stern as the recording angel's. 
A second member of the chamberlain’s 
staff poses the visitors about the room. 
The chamberlains seem almost as nervous 
as the callers. Footsteps echo on marble, 
and all face the tall white door. A false 
alarm: it is a group of African seminarians 
who have just seen the Pope in his study, 
and all of them are smiling broadly. Then, 
suddenly, without announcement, the 
Pope is in the room. 

He walks briskly to the first caller, a 
tall, white-haired Irish-American. Look- 
ing at his book. the chamberlain whispers: 
“American.” The man kneels, kisses the 
ring of the fourth finger of the Pope’s right 
hand—a long, thin hand that grips the vis- 
‘jtor’s with remarkable force and gently 
draws him up from his knees. “Ah, you are 
an American,” says the Pope, in heavily 
accented but clear English. “We want to 
welcome you to Rome. We want to bless 
you and all your family and wish you 
happiness.” 

The Pope’s manner is almost shy. He 
speaks haltingly, as if he were thinking 
out every word beforehand. The tall man 
says: “Your Holiness, I have been wait- 
ing for this moment all my life. I will 
never forget this.’ A few more questions 
from the Pope: “Where are you from 
.. 2” “What is your work .. .?” Then 
he moves on. 

Bits of muted conversation fill the 
room. A. well-dressed young woman 
“Your Holiness, I am Italian-American. 
But I don’t speak any Italian. . .” 

An Italian woman, in tears, 
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NCIO PACELLI IN GERMANY (1917) 





‘Make all men feel the attraction of Christian goodness." 


swooning as he approaches, tells the Pope 
something in an urgent whisper. He pats 
her shoulder comfortingly. She fervently 
kisses his hand. 

A slight, earnest man in his gos: “I am 
head of the Catholic Boys’ Clubs in . . 
The Pope, beaming: “Very important 
work, very important.” 

To a French Canadian: “Mon fils, nous 
sommes heureux de vous voir. . .” 

To a pudgy American journalist, who 
has some difficulty getting off the floor: 
“We bless your work. . .” 

Each visitor gets a small medal with 
the Pope’s picture. Then Pius XII stands 
in the center of the room, and for the first 
time since he came in, he seems dramatic. 
He spreads his arms in a way that no actor 
could imitate, a gesture that suggests real 
effort, as if it were literally seeking to in- 
clude everyone. Looking upward, he mur- 
murs a Latin blessing. 

There is a press around the door as the 
Pope moves to leave; people rush forward 
to talk to him again. But his valet has al- 
ready placed a small white fur cape around 
his shoulders. and the chamberlains wait 
impatiently. A last smile, and he is gone. 

1,200,000 Servicemen. Thus went a 
typical recent group audience at the 
Pope’s summer residence (where he stayed 
until the end of November). The proceed- 
ings are similar at the Vatican. There are 


several categories of audiences: private, 
for VIPs; special. for groups of six to a 
dozen; baciamano (literally, kiss-the- 


hand), for groups from two dozen to a 
hundred; general, for groups in the thou- 
sands (sometimes held in St. Peter’s Basil- 
ica). This year, the Pope has seen a total 
of 700.000 people. Total for the Holy 
Year of 1950 with its great mass audiences 
in St. Peter’s Square: 00.0 
Almost any congress held in Rome is 
received by the Pope. During the last six 
weeks, the Pope received more than 20 
groups, ranging from the Italian National 


close to 3.000.000. 


and 


Nurses 
Hospital Assistants to the American Soci- 
ety of Travel Agents. To such audiences 


Convention of Professional 


the Pope usually makes a_ 15-minute 
speech, discussing their profession or aims 
in glowing terms, but always with some 
moral admonitions. Afterwards, he mixes 
with the group. People push and jostle to- 
ward him, eager for a word. Some hand 
him a white zucchetto (skull cap), and he 


puts it on, giving the visitor his own; 
somehow, during this hat-switching, he 
manages to look completely dignified. 


Many bring rosaries for him to bless. 
Once, a U.S. Congressman fumbled for a 
box of religious medals, instead came out 
with a pack of Chesterfields; an Italian, in 
the same situation, produced a Commu- 
nist Party card. 

Since the war, the Pope has received 
more than 1,200,000 U.S. servicemen, at 
least half of them non-Catholics. Once he 
welcomed 60 sailors from the U.S. Sixth 
Fleet. After the Pope’s speech, a chief 
petty officer suddenly broke out with 
“Waddya say, boys? Three cheers for His 
Holiness!” The “Hip, hip, hooray ... His 
Holiness!” rattled the crystal chandeliers. 

In talking to people. he goes easily from 
one language to another (Italian, English 
French, German, Spanish, Portuguese). 
He has a memory for people that any 
politician would envy. He also displays an 
extraordinarily knowledge of the 
countries they come from. He concen- 
trates intensely on each visitor, even if he 
speaks to him few moments 


close 


for only a 


showing that all are important to him. 
Few visitors have come away without 
being moved. What moves them is the 


seems to have for people and 
1 feeling variously described as 


fecling he 
the world 


sympathy, kindness, or (perhaps more 
ecurately love. 

Roman Boyhood. Eugenio Maria 
Giuseppe Giovanni Pacelli was born in 


1876, five years after Communism’s first 
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Always 


Say it with 
Flowers- By-Wire 


The Perfe Lif 





it’s SO EASY. Your F, T. D. 
Florist is as near as your tele- 


utes, your floral greeting is on 
its way. 





STOP WORRYING about the 
“right size” or “becoming 
colors”. Flowers -by- Wire 
fit right in. . . with any 
face, any figure, any setting. 


= 





AND IT’S FAST. Even last- 
a minute remembrances get 


there in time. Because your 


greeting travels felegraph- 
fast... when you Say it 
with Flowers-By-Wire. 

PRICED RIGHT, TOO! How 

else can just a few dollars 

add such a priceless touch 

of tenderness . . . or the 
glamorous romance of an 
orchid corsage. 





18,000 members of F. T. D 
and INTERFLORA. Your floral 
greeting can even be 
delivered overseas, in a mat- 
ter of hours. And DeLivery 
Is GUARANTEED. 





Send Flowers\ 
Worldwide 





When you Say it with Flowers-By-Wire see 
be sure to look for SPEEDY 

ond the FAMOUS MERCURY EMBLEM, 
They identify the right shops. 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASS‘N. 
HEADQUARTERS: DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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phone. Just ‘phone .. . or 
drop in to see your F. T. D. 
Florist. In a matter of min- 





WORLDWIDE SERVICE through | 


major appearance in Europe, the bloody 
Paris Commune. The Pacelli family had 
served the Holy See for two centuries: his 
father was dean of the Holy See's lawyers. 
Eugenio, a shy and serious child, was 
early drawn to religion. With candlesticks, 
tablecloths and saints’ pictures begged 
from his mother, he played at celebrating 
Mass. Once, when asked what he wanted 
to be when he grew up, he answered: “I 
would like to be a martyr—but without 
the nails.” 

Eugenio Pacelli, who was to see a time 
when Christian martyrdom was once 
more a practical issue, soon learned that 
the existence of his Church was not with- 





the newly formed Italian state deprived 
Pope Pius IX of the Church’s last tem- 
poral domains (which the Popes had ruled 
for 1,114 years). In school, Eugenio felt 
the anticlerical storm. 


He scandalized his 











7 Religious News Service 
EvuGeNIo PAceLtt (AT 7) 
| Not without nails. 


classmates and teachers by refusing to 

write an essay defending the seizure of the 

papal states, instead denounced the action 
| with the scorn worthy of a papal bull. 

He decided to become a priest. Too 
sickly for the rigors of seminary life, he 
was allowed to prepare for the priesthood 
while living at home. He was a brilliant 
student, took doctorates in theology, 
philosophy and canon law. Promising 
young Don Eugenio was soon tapped by 
the Vatican Secretariat of State. 

The Diplomat. He went to work as an 
apprendista (trainee), then as a minutante 
(confidential secretary). He also taught 
canon law and “diplomatic style” at a 
papal academy for young Vatican diplo- 


mats. Mostly, Pacelli drafted diplomatic 
| notes, looked up quotations, dates, legal 
| references. He called himself a “library 


mouse,” 
long. 

In 1911 he went to London with the 
papal delegation to King George V’s coro- 


but he did not stay in the library 


out nails. Six years before Eugenio’s birth, | 











“You'll Love the Fee! \ 
of Its “Cushion Bite! 


MEDICO | 
Crest Fitter pire $350 


with Conrentoull BITE-PROOF 


NYLON BIT 
Odorless! 
Tasteless! 












Also available in MEDICO V.F.Q. $2 


When filter turns 
brown in Medico, 
throw it away, with 
nicotine, juices, flakes, 
and tars it has trapped. 
Insert a fresh filter for 
cooler, cleaner, dryer 
smoking. Imported 
Briar. 


OTHER MEDICO VALUES 
Medico Clear-Vue . . . $1.89 
Medico Medalist . . . . $1.50 


Medico Cigarette 
& Cigar «+ $1.00 


Medico Filterette 
Disposable Holders, 3 for 25¢ 


Wide voriety of shopes ond sizes 
Write Medico Pipes, Inc., N. ¥. 22, for Booklet T. 








Since this, Baltimore’s largest hotel, 
is normally favored by most visitors, 
we suggest that you write or tele- 
type BA263 for reservations. 
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There’s profit in these primary millions! 


334-million families, screened for the BUY on their minds 


AS AN advertiser, you want to interest people 


who buy. 


So your best magazine investment is one con- 


sulted by millions of buy-minded people. 
This certainly suggests Better Homes and Gardens. 


Here are 3%4-million high-income families pre- 
selected by editorial planning for their desire to 
get more out of life, and for their ability to buy 
what it takes. 

They look to BH&G to show them how to raise 
living standards—what to do, how to do it, and 


what to buy to do it with. 


In fact, of all three largest man-woman maga- 
zines, BH&G is the only one which grew great by 
appealing strictly to this urge for self-and-home 
improvement. 

This is the vital advantage your advertising 
gets in BH&G. This is why its millions of 
readers should be yours. They are your 
primary millions, screened for the BUY on 
their minds. 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 
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IT PAYS TO LOOK WELL 





Visit your barber or beautician regularly 


t 


Good grooming is 
personal. Cleanliness is 
too. That’s why Barbers 
and Beauticians give 
each customer individual 
cotton towels and other 
items furnished by 


Linen Suppliers 


And that’s why barbers and 
beauticians wear attractive 
scientifically laundered cotton 
uniforms from the same supplier. 

In offices, restaurants, stores, 
industrial plants—wherever the 
day's business and pleasure take 
you—the comforts of home can 
be yours with spotlessly clean 
cotton towels, uniforms, linens. 

Learn from your nearby linen 
supplier how little it costs to give 
your customers, your employees, 
and yourself the luxury and 
satisfaction of linen and towel 
service—in any quantity—as you 
need it. 

Linen Supply Service is listed 
in your classified telephone di- 
rectory under LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY. 


LINEN SUPPLY 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 









ond 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
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}| nation. Entrusted to his care was a parch- 


| ment bearing Pope Pius X’s personal 
| greetings to the new King. On the jour- 


| ney, an iodine bottle in Pacelli’s valise 


| broke and stained part of the document. 
The papal academy had taught no solu- 
tion for such an emergency, but Pacelli 
thought fast. He spilled the iodine over 
the rest of the document, turning a soiled 
paper into a dignified-looking parchment 


|| apparently yellowed with age. The King 


was delighted. 

In 1917, Pacelli was sent to Munich as 
papal nuncio with the rank of archbishop. 
His assignment: to interest the Kaiser in 
a negotiated peace. He failed in that task 
(when he received the stubborn Kaiser's 
final no, Nuncio Pacelli wept), but he 
stayed on in Germany. He moved to Ber- 
lin, and after nine years of hard bargain- 
ing concluded a concordat between the 
Vatican and the Prussian government. 
Germans liked the gentle but courageous 
archbishop. Some still remember the occa- 
sion when, in Munich, a Red mob sprayed 
his nunciature with machine-gun fire, 
later broke into the building. Archbishop 
Pacelli faced them calmly. “It is never 
wise to kill a diplomat,” he said. The 
rioters left, later apologized. 

Transatlantic Cardinal. In 1930, Pius 
XI made his friend Pacelli, 53, Cardinal 
Secretary of State, the No. 2 office at 
the Vatican. Pacelli became the most trav- 
eled prelate in history. The Pope sent him 
all over Europe, to Latin America, to the 
U.S. In 1936, for one month, Pacelli trav- 
eled 8,000 miles up & down the U.S., and 
airline passengers often saw the slim, in- 
tense cardinal whip out his portable and 
begin typing in mid-flight. The U.S., “so 
young, so sturdy, so glorious,” impressed 
him deeply. 

In Rome, Pius XI jovially called him 
“Our transatlantic, Pan-American Cardi- 
nal.” 

Increasingly, Pacelli became the aging 
Pope’s alter ego. In February 1939, Pius 
XI died, and Eugenio Pacelli faced the 
most fateful event of his life. 

“Habemus Papam .. ." The Fisher- 
man’s Ring (showing St. Peter fishing from 
a boat), which had been worn by the dead 
Pope, had been broken. Torch-bearing 
guards searched the Apostolic Palace to 
see that no intruders were present. Then, 
as Camerlengo (prelate in charge of the 
Holy See between pontificates), Cardinal 
Pacelli personally locked the big bronze 
door. Next day, after the Mass of the Holy 
Ghost, he marched with 61 other cardinals 
into the conclave. On 62 throne chairs 
around the Sistine Chapel, facing Michel- 
angelo’s Last Judgment, sat the princes of 
| the Church. One by one, the cardinals ad- 
vanced to the altar, knelt in prayer, and 
then slid their ballots into a chalice. 

Then a teller solemnly read the names 
on the ballots. The cardinals kept score on 
printed tally sheets. On the third ballot, 
the decision came. Cardinal Pacelli sud- 
denly hid his deathly pale face in his 








hands. At the end of the roll, it was evi- 
dent that only Pacelli had voted against 
Pacelli. Outside, before the wildly cheering 
crowd, a cardinal solemnly pronounced 





Wide World 
Pius XI 

He found a transatlantic Secretary. 
the ancient formula: “Annuntio vobis 
gaudium magnum: habemus papam .. . 
[I announce to you a great joy: we have 
a Pope. . .].” 

To Eugenio Pacelli, 63 that day, the 
event was anything but “a great joy.” 
Later that day, the new Pope went to see 
an ailing cardinal, an old friend, who had 
been too ill to attend the voting. The old 
man raised himself up in his bed and be- 
gan: “Your Holiness. . .” The Pope inter- 
rupted him sadly. “Not yet,” he said. “For 
now, let it still be Francesco and Eugenio.” 

After his election, Pius XII received the 
first “obedience” of the College of Cardi- 
nals, each kissing his red leather slipper. 
During the ceremony, he was heard to 
murmur: “Miserere mei, Deus [Pity me, 
Lord ].” 

Prisoner in the Vatican. Like other 
Roman Catholics, the Pope confesses. He 
does so in a small confessional in his pri- 
vate chapel. His confessor is a German 
Jesuit. Afterward, as the two men emerge 
from the wooden booth, the confessor 
kneels to the penitent and kisses his ring. 

This incident illustrates one great bur- 
den of the papacy: solitude. For no one 
can really guide or console the Pope. More 
than king or prisoner, he is alone. 

Pius XII, now 77, works an 18-hour 
day, seven days a week. He rises at 6:15 
every morning, opens his windows, prays, 
and takes a cold shower. He shaves with 
an electric razor. While he shaves, a gold- 
finch named Gretel—one of five small pet 
birds he keeps—perches on his arm as it 
moves with the razor.* Until he goes to 
sleep in his simple brass bed between 12 
and 2 a.m., Gretel is his only entertain- 
ment. He rarely listens any more to the 
records from his fine collection (favor- 





* Recently a German Protestant churchman, so 
the story goes, gave the Pope a cardinal bird. 
But the old, established birds would have none 
of the newcomer, and the Protestant cardinal had 
to leave the papal household. 
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ites: Bach, Brahms, Wagner), and he has 
given up poetry and the classics (favor- 
ite: Virgil) for the lives of the saints. 
During his hour’s daily walk in the mag- 
nificent Vatican garden, he studies state 
papers. 

His meals are sparse—spaghetti, vegeta- 
bles or eggs, watered wine. He always eats 
alone, waited on by German-born Sister 
Pasqualina Lehnert, his housekeeper 
(sometimes jocularly known in Rome as 
La Papessa), or one of the four other 
nuns who are assigned to serve in the 
papal household. 

He insists on writing all his speeches 
himself (about 150 a year), in his own 
fine hand. He has a research and secre- 
tarial staff and a personal theologian, an 
Irish priest named Michael Browne, but, 
as in the days when he was a “library 
mouse,” the Pope loves to do his own re- 
search. He will not trust a secretary to 
verify a quotation. Unlike his predecessor 
(who locked it in a closet), Pius XII 
uses his telephone constantly; he has a 
one-way line—no one can dial the Pope. 

The Bark of St. Peter. The Pope is 
chief executive of a unique organization. 
No secular government, no other church 
is comparable to it. It includes some 
1,500 2,500 bishops, 500,00 
priests, nuns and brothers in religious or- 
ders, with some 100,000 of them serving 
in the Church’s missionary areas through- 
out the world. Into the brocaded offices of 
the Vatican Secretariat of State. cables 
carry from its nunciatures around 
the world. To this organization, nothing 
can be unimportant, be it a new philo- 
sophical school in France or new play- 
grounds in an American diocese. It must 
deal with God and Caesar, with salvation 
and with society, with Freud and Marx, 
with hydraulic elevators and the levita- 
tion of saints. 

This vast organization is administered 
by twelve sacred congregations (i.e., de- 
partments ), three tribunals and five offices 
at the Vatican, The Pope sees their car- 
dinal prefects or secretariats according to 
a fixed schedule, in most least 
once a week. He reviews, approves or re- 
jects their decisions. The business of the 
day may include anything from the es- 
tablishment of a new diocese (responsi- 
bility of the Consistorial Congregation) 
or plans for a seminary in Africa (Con- 
gregation for the Propagation of the Faith) 
to consideration of a new heresy (Holy 
Othce) or creation of a new (Con- 
gregation of Rites), 

The Pope obviously cannot steer the 
bark of St. Peter alone. It is false to as- 
sume that he only has to say something 
into a speaking tube to alter course or 
speed. The officers and the le 
disciplined and obedient, have views of 
their own that the man on the bridge 
cannot ignore. The Pope's advisers retlect 
all shadings of opinion. Among notable 
men around the Pope 

Mscr. GIOVANNI Battista MONTINI, 
56, and Mscr. DoMENIco TarDIN1, 65, pro- 
Secretaries of State, who run Vatican 
diplomacy under the Pope's direct super- 
vision Cardinal Ma- 
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A hail Pree 
PRO-SECRETARY MONTINI 
For the day-to doy, suavity. 


glione, in 1944, the Pope has not appoint- 
ed a new Secretary of State. has since 
remarked: “The man would have to be 
my shadow, and I haven’t found one”). 
Montini, in charge of day-to-day opera- 
tions, is thin, suave, cool, precise, and 
politically a middle-of-the-roader. Tardini, 
in charge of long-range planning, is thick- 
set, jovial, sharp-tongued, and further left. 

ALFREDO CARDINAL OTTAVIANI, 63, a 
sturdy, placid expert in canon law, pro- 
Secretary of the Holy Office and one of 
the Vatican's leading reactionaries. He is 
an advocate of Vatican friendship with 
Franco. 

Riccarpo Lomparpr, 45, a brilliant Jes- 
uit preacher and a vigorous progressive, 
who agitates for land reform, better work- 








Pro-SECRETARY TARDINI 
For the long-range, joviality. 


ing conditions for labor. curbing of Ital- 
ian capitalists. 

JEAN-BAPTISTE JANSSENS, 64, General 
of the Society of Jesus, an energetic. 
polylingual Belgian who heads the largest 
(32,008) order in the Church. (The Jesuit 
General has been known in Rome for cen- 


turies as “The Black Pope.”) Pius XII 
relies heavily on Jesuits for advice. 
NIcoLA CARDINAL CANALI, 79, first 


Deacon of the College of Cardinals, a 
pudgy, pleasant but stern prelate who 
runs the tiny (1/6 sq. mi.), cramped world 
of Renaissance palazsi and medieval cere- 
mony that is the Vatican city-state. 

These men, and perhaps a dozen others, 
try to make their opinions felt. Sometimes 
political rivalries arise between them. 
Ottaviani, for instance, will write an arti- 
cle defending the stiff-backed stand of 
Spain's Cardinal Segura toward Protes- 
tantism (Time, Aug. 3). A week later, 
Lombardi might preach a sermon urging 
that tolerance is a Christian virtue and 
required by Catholic Sometimes 
iocal issues have a way of influencing de- 
cisions. Last February the Pope was urged 
to send a telegram to President Eisen- 
hower asking mercy for the Rosenbergs 
presumably by a small neutralist faction 
around Giuseppe Dalla Torre, editor of 
L’Osservatore Romano. Montini, while 
against it on principle, thought it would 
squelch a lot of Italian Communist prop- 
aganda about the Pope being “a prisoner” 
of the American reactionaries, and did not 
object. The Pope, who is not always as 
well informed as he would like to be, sent 
the telegram. 

Generally, however, the Pope is sure- 
footed amid such politics. As an Italian 
and a diplomat, he even enjoys them, and 
sometimes plays the game himself. 

The Score. What has Pius XII accom- 
plished in the 15 years of his pontificate? 

It has been a period of great danger, 
but also of great activity. The Christian 
Democratic parties came to the fore in 
Europe, and decisively helped to stop 
Communism; the Church in the U.S. 
grew so mightily that now it is one of the 
most important units in the Catholic 
world; the Catholic missions in Asia and 
Africa grew so fast that one of the 
Church's biggest headaches today is to 
train enough native priests to keep up 
with the new converts, relieve mission- 
aries. Catholic intellectuals reached a new 
degree of influence in Europe and the U 

Pius has diligently kept up with this 

growth (he has produced 24 encyclicals, 
ranging in subject from the holy places 
in Palestine to modern heresies), steering 
whenever possible a moderate course. 
@ In church affairs, he has been a moder- 
modernizer. He has told nuns to mod- 
ernize their dress, ordered priests to study 
economics and unobtrusively 
replaced some old-fogy bishops. 


beliefs. 











ate 
soc iology 


G In temporal affairs, he struggled against 
endorsing or attacking specific states or 
political systems. Yet, as persistently as 
any public figure, he has denounced totali- 
tarianism (‘the Godless state”). Then, in 
1948, he made the most difficult political 
decision of his reign: he took the Church 
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straight into the Italian political arena 
(“the great hour of the Christian con- 
science has struck”) and announced that 


| Communists and their supporters would 


be denied the sacraments. The Pope still 
maintains that the intervention against 
Communism was moral. not political, 


| since Communism represents an atheistic 


attack on morality itself, 

G Toward Communism behind the Iron 
Curtain, the Pope's policy has been “pas- 
toral,” i.e., he has tried to get along with 
the Communist regimes as long as they 
allow the Church to perform even a mini” 
mum of its functions, in order to spare the 
faithful persecutions and the prospect of 
martyrdom. There is also a “muscular” 
faction in the Church—among its spokes- 
men are Cardinals Ottaviani, Canali and 
New York's Spellman—which believes 
that the Red regimes are slowly strangling 
Catholicism in Eastern Europe, and that 
it might be better to take a tough line, 
even if this should force the Church to go 
underground. Pius, gentle by nature, and 
diplomatic, will not accept this view un- 
less there is clearly no alternative. 

@ On social issues, he has followed Leo 
XIII (1878-1903), who perceived, like 
Marx, that the key to the Western World 
was the worker. In his famed social en- 
cyclical, Rerum Novarum, Leo proclaimed 
the worker's inalienable right to a decent 
living, the employer's duty to provide it, 


| and the right of both to private property. 


Pius XII has reasserted Leo XIII’s line. 
In 1945, he approved (reluctantly) the 
daring social experiment of the French 
worker-priests,* 

Answer to Stalin. This week, after the 
ceremonies in Santa Maria Maggiore. the 
Pope appeared on the balcony of the 
church before the great crowd, and 
stretching out his arms, he spoke his bless- 
ing urbi et orbi—to the city and to the 
world. It was more than a traditional 
phrase. Pius XII is part of his city, as he 
is part of his Church. But he has also 
shown for all the world a deep feeling 
that is above its theological and political 
dividing lines. 

He has been guardian rather than dar- 
ing reformer, diplomat and preacher rath- 
er than crusader. He has (in his own 
phrase) “sown among ruins.” He has 
shown his time that Stalin’s famous ques- 
tion was not so much cynical as naive, 
and that anyone who perceives power 
only in divisions, or in bread and ma- 
chines, sees the world about as realisti- 
cally as a pre-Copernican astronomer. 

In that perhaps unspectacular sense. he 
too has faced Attila on the march. 





* An attempt, by putting young priests into 
secular clothes and letting them work in fac- 
tories, to regain the confidence of the Fre nch 
working class, which has almost completely 
tbandoned the Catholic faith. The experiment 


while successful in some ways, backfired. Of 
some 90 priests, ten married and an estimated 
15 are now working with the Communists. Re 
ently, on the urging of the Holy Office, the 
Pope sent verbal orders that the movement be 
suppressed, but the French cardinals managed 
to persuade the Pope to allow the worker priests 
to continue “in principle,” after some major 
changes in the setup 
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TRUCKS, TOO... Hertz is also the world’s 
lorgest truck leasing and rental organization, 
Trucks ore avcilable at most Hertz stations for 
daily and weekly rentals, or on long-term lease, 


WHEREVER YOU ARE 





“It’s like owning 500 cars—and that’s no exaggeration! Thanks to the convenient 
Hertz Rent-A-Car Service, I rent a new car to make calls at home and 


in all the cities where I have business. 
conveniently. And—it's economical, too, 


Whot It Is... Hertz rent-a-cor service is avail- 
able in more than 500 cities and resort areas 
throughout the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
Howaii, the Virgin Islands, Cuba, Haiti, Mexico, 
Great Britain, Ireland and Switzerland, 


What It Costs ... Here is a specific rate exam- 
ple: at the Hertz station in Calexico, California, 
the 24 hour daily rate is $7.00, plus 8 cents per 
mile, including gasoline, oil and insurance. Thus, 
the total cost for a trip of 30 miles in any one 
day is only $9.40, whether one Person or five 
ride in the cor. Rates are lower by the week, 
Rates vary slightly in different sections of the 
country, 


Gasoline, Oil, Insurance Furnished ... Even on 
long trips, whatever amount you pay for addi- 
tional gasoline and oil is refunded to you, Public 
Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft In- 
surance and $100.00 deductible collision protec- 
tion are included in the low rate—at no extra 
cost, 


How To Get It... It’s as easy as A-B-C to rent 
from Hertz: (A) look in your telephone directory 
under "H" for your nearest Hertz station; (B) 
show your driver's license at the station ond iden- 
tify yourself; (C) step into a fine new cor and go! 


Advance Reservations ... To be sure of o car 
when you need it, locally or in some other city, 
it is well to make a reservation in advance. Any 
Hertz station will make a reservation for you, 


I make more calls. 


.. easily, quickly and 


Hertz furnishes all gasoline, oil and 
Proper insurance at no extra cost. Man, you just can’t beat Hertz!” 





WERTZ SERUE: what it is...what it costs... how ro get it- 


anywhere, for any time. Or, if you have the cor- 
rect Hertz station name ond address at your des- 
tination city, you can make your own reservation 
by letter, telegram or telephone. Also, any air- 
line or railroad reservation office will make a 
Hertz reservation for you through the Hertz 
Plane-Auto Plan or the Hertz Rail-Auto Plan at 
the time you purchase your plane or train 
ticket. Always insist on Hertz when you make your 
reservation and be sure you get Hertz service 
when you arrive at your destination. 


New Model Cars... Cars rented from Hertz 
are always current-model cars, of popular makes, 
The cor you rent bears no Hertz identification — 
it is your private car, for an hour, a day, or as 
long as you wish. 


Charge Cards Available... Hertz Charge Cards 
{international in application) are issued to well 
rated business firms and individuals. The card 
serves as identification, eliminates deposit re- 
quirements, and provides credit Privileges, if 
desired. These same Privileges are accorded to 
Air Travel Card and Rail Credit Card holders. 


Additional Information ... For information on 
Hertz stations — anywhere—or for information on 
any detail of Hertz Service operations, contact 
your nearest Hertz station or—write or phone 
Hertz Rent-A-Car System, Department 512, 
218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois; 
Phone: WEbster 9-5165, 


HERTZ Rent-4-Car SYSTEM 


Look in your telephone directory under "H” 


for your nearest Hertz station 
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Fair Warning 


How much should the architect allow 
his client to say about the plans for his 
new house? Not too much, says Philip C. 
Johnson, director of architecture and de- 
sign at Manhattan's Museum of Modern 
Art. Reporting his recent speech to the 
American Institute of Architects, the cur- 
rent issue of ARCHITECTURAL ForuM 
quotes Johnson's fair warning to prospec- 
tive homeowners: 

“Too many times an architect takes 
the attitude that his client can call the 
tune because he’s paying the piper. Often 
the client gets in the way of an archi- 
tect’s creative ability . . . An architect’s 
first duty is to his art. The real art of ar- 
chitecture is monumentality—something 
that will make vou gasp... This is what 
every architect has to think about... 
You can't get this artistic experience by 
simply following the client’s wants. Your 
client is not an artist. If he were, he 
probably wouldn’t have come to you for 
assistance.” 


° ° 
Design for Playing 

When his son’s second birthday was 
approaching, a free-lance industrial de- 
sign consultant named A. F. (for Arnold 
Ferdinand) Arnold went shopping for toys 
to give the boy. “I found there was a 
dearth of creative toys,” says Arnold. 
“Either they were very cold and sterile 
toys developed through clinical tests, or 
else they were so damn cute that a child 
got no fun out of them.” 

Designer Arnold decided to do some- 
thing about it. He built his son a hobby 
horse with a removable head which could 
be replaced with heads of other animals. 
It was so popular that Arnold decided to 
go in seriously for toy design. Last week 
Manhattan's Museum of Modern Art was 
showing the results of three years’ work by 
Arnold. On view were a galleryful of in- 
genious toys, designed with a double pur- 
pose: to please the child and develop his 
esthetic sense. As Arnold explains it: “No 
child is born with taste. It’s up to the 
parents to protect their children from bad 
taste just as they try to protect them 
from disease; bad taste is a disease.” 

Among the most tasteful Arnold-de- 
signed items on display: 

@ A Numbers Mobile to teach the child 
both arithmetic and art appreciation. To 
make the mobile balance, the child must 
hang a number of small Masonite disks 
on one side to match corresponding nu- 
merical figures on the other. The big num- 
bers are larger and heavier than the small 
ones, thus require more disks to balance 
the mobile. 

@ Space People—imaginative and hu- 
morous conceptions of beings from other 
planets. Pieces are put together on a String 
which the child can twirl to make the toy 
wave its arms or jiggle its legs. 

@ A Three-Dimensional Jigsaw Puzzle, 
which teaches the child to think things 
out for himself and manipulate forms in 
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sees as “either throw-uppy cute wallpaper 
or nothing.” 
@ Wrap-Around Designs for manufac- 
turers’ cartons with which children can 
convert plain cardboard cartons into 
trains, boats, houses, cars and airplanes. 
Designer Arnold has already signed con- 
tracts with several manufacturers to turn 
out some of his artistic toys on a mass- 
production basis, and hopes that they will 
be on the retail market in early 1954. 
Arnold thinks his toys will go a long way 
toward releasing children’s creative tal- 
ents, which have been clogged by too 
many toys “that are just miniature mod- 
els of real things.’’ Adults, says Arnold, 
love such realistic gadgets as a miniature 
train with all the details of the real 
thing; many young children may find 
them frustrating. Says Arnold: “The more 
realistic the toy, the more you limit the 
child’s play. A child is never concerned 
with reality.” 


Echo from Elysium 

When Paul Gauguin, seeking escape 
from the rigors of civilization, arrived in 
Tahiti in 1891, he fell in love with the 
island and its people. One Tahitian in 
particular intrigued Gauguin: a golden- 
skinned girl of 13 named Tehura. Gau- 
guin, who had left a lawful wife and five 


Richord Meek 
DESIGNER ARNOLD & MOBILE 


It all adds up. 


three dimensions. A companion piece is 
the Three-Dimensional Color Puzzle 
which the child fits together by matching 
colors. 

@ Joggle Toys, intended as permanent 
wall decorations in the playroom. Dan- 
gling from each figure (e.g., kangaroo, 
horse and rider, quacking duck) is a string 
which, when pulled, sends the wall toy 
into action.-The Joggle Toys were de- 


children in Europe, settled down with 
Tehura to a South Pacific existence: 
“Happiness inhabited my home. Each 
morning it rose radiant with the sun; the 
golden hue of Tehura’s face filled the 
house with joy and light . . . and [she] 
gave herself to me ever more loving and 
docile. I am embalmed with her!” 

This Elysian union in time produced a 
son, Emile Tai, who grew up like the 


other native children. He never learned to 
read or write, took a native wife, settled 


signed as an answer to the problem of 
decorating a child’s room, which Arnold 
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NE of the largest paintings of modern times was 

the gigantic mural done by the late Raoul Dufy for 
* the pavilion of electricity at the 1937 International Ex- 
position in Paris, The finished work, depicting the his- 
tory and importance of electricity from the earliest 
philosophers to the 20th century, was 197 feet wide and 
33 feet high. Dufy christened it La Fée Electricité (The 
Fairy Electricity). 

After the exposition closed, Dufy’s mural, too big for 
exhibition, was stored away from public view in 250 
sections. The artist, who considered La Fée Electricité 
one of his masterpieces, worried over its neglect, and 
sought some way to keep his gigantic work on view. 
: The answer was provided by a Paris publisher, who pro- 

Dury posed that Dufy reproduce the mural as a color litho- 
graph. Dufy set to work in 1951 and, shortly before his 
death in March 1953, completed the most ambitious 

lithography project ever undertaken: three feet high by 20 wide, done in 22 
colors and printed in ten sheets (recently put on sale in the U.S. at $425 a set). 

The detail from the lithograph reproduced on the opposite page shows some 
of the natural sources of electric power and a few of the men whose philosophi- 
cal and scientific knowledge helped open up the mysteries of electrical energy to 
man. The other panel (overleaf) is a fanciful mélange of the places (Rome, 
Paris, London, New York) and purposes (broadcasting music, guiding an air- 
plane) which electricity serves. As Poet Wallace Stevens wrote in an essay ac- 
companying the Dufy lithograph: “It is an exploitation of fact by a man of ele- 
vation. It is a surface of prose changeable with the luster of poetry and thought.” 
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DUFY LITHOGRAPH is one of ten panels made from the 
mural he composed for 1937 International Exposition in Paris 
Panel above does honor to fathers of philosophy and science, 
in style characteristic of Dufy at his Parnassian picnic best. 
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ELECTRICITY, in the shape of a wind-blown goddess, rides 
high over an airport, a symphony orchestra and the great cities 
of the world, in this 20th century detail from Dufy’s mural 








himself as a vegetable dealer in the village | 
of Punaauia, seven miles from Papeete. 

All that Gauguin’s son knew of his father 

(who died in 1903) were vague stories 

told him by his mother. For almost 50 

years, the outside world paid little atten- 

tion to what had happened to Gauguin’s 

native family. 

Early last year a French painter who 
was working in Tahiti noted the fascina- 
tion with which native children crowded 
around his easel. He distributed paper | 
and crayons to the children, and his ex- 
ample was later followed by the local | 
French administration. | 

Last week the results of this largess 
were on view in Paris’ Pedagogical Mu- 
seum. Among some 300 childish works 
done by boys and girls in France’s Pa- 
cific possessions were nine drawings of 
special interest: they were done by six of 
the eight grandchildren of Paul Gauguin 
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Smuggler 


GRANDDAUGHTER’S GAUGUIN SCOTCH 
Memories of joy and light. 
and Tehura. The most promising talent > PROOUCE OF SCOTLAND 
among Emile Tai’s children was that of with a HISTORY Old muggle, 





eleven-year-old Adolphe, whose dark 
browns and blues could, by only a slight 
stretch of imagination, be made to recall 


| a) 


his grandfather's mastery of color. But “ENDED scoTcH WHISKY 

the real tear-squeezer of the show was |MPORTED BY W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, New York, N.Y. 

twelve-year-old Célina Tai’s crudely Sole Distributors for the U.S.A. 

drawn portrait entitled (after a couple of 

false starts) “Mon grand-pére Paul Gau- 

Guin,” and copied from a Gauguin self- “ MATarton ccounnt 
Sviemenney vem tot wh 


portrait. 
No responsible critic in France would 


zet far enough out on a limb to credit any ffi d } F 5 
it ee yobs , Ju gment A irme willingly wastes a drop of Old Smuggler.’ 
of Gauguin's Tahitian grandchildren with < : ; ' 
having inherited their grandfather's gen A judge had long annoyed his friends Friends of Old Smuggler are cordially 
f erite > andfe $s gen- : : ‘ $ ee ; 2 
2 & : 5 alas he by his habit of pounding the table to invited to write us interesting stories 
ius.* But France-Soir, yielding to a temp- ) ; : d ¢ f “l 
tation t ntimentaliz roclaimed that emphasize every statement, but no one about Old Smuggler. Your letter wi 
atio oO se entalize, proclaime at > gia zi 
the children’s effort As led -strikis dared speak to him about it. Recently at make you a member of “THE AN- 
~ was ¢ s vealed Striking ; : ' Goh PE no 

I ly” heredity any his club he joined a group for highballs CIENT SCOTTISH ORDER OF OLD 
gifts that only heredity could explain. ganna. - Fovemaannnh Le oe aa “ge 
and was about to get off a resounding SMUGGLERS” and entitle you to a 
observation when a new member called, handsome membership certificate suit- 
“Careful, Judge, don’t waste a drop, able for framing, illustrated in full color 














Though there is evidence that some arti 








talent was passed on to the children and gers 









children of Gauguin and his Danish wife Mette that’s Old Smuggler.” Everybody won- by Abner Dean—and inscribed with 
son Jean René, 72, is a noted Copenhagen sculp- dered how the Judge would take it. He your name. Send your letter to— 
tor, and son Pola, 70, an ex-painter, is now an sipped his drink judiciously and quietly W. A. Taylor & Company, 2 West 46th 
art critic in Oslo. Among the grandchildren: a observed, “Young man, no one ever Street, New York 36, N.Y. Dept. TM-4. 
promising painter and a maker of woodcuts. > ie 
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Strike in New York (Contd.) 


The Manhattan newspaper strike was 
something new in the history of U.S. jour- 
nalism. Never had newspaper unions lined 
up so solidly for a showdown fight, and 
never had metropolitan newspapers been 
so united to meet them. When the strike 
of 400 photoengravers first started and 
20.000 other newspaper employees* re- 
fused to cross their picket lines (Tre, 
Dec. 7), both sides expected the dispute to 
end quickly. They were wrong. The strike 
dragged on for eleven days as New York- 
ers tried all manner of stunts to get 
news without newspapers (see below). 
Not until this week did it look as if the 
six striking New York dailies (combined 


circ. 5,500,000) and representatives of the 
Photo-Engravers’ 
settlement, 

Early in the strike, the Photo-Engrav- 
ers’ Union, which has a minimum scale of 
$120 to $131 weekly, had cut its demand 
for 


Union would reach a 


a $15-a-week raise to $7.50, v. the 
offered by the publishers. But even 
though the union’s international president 
wanted to arbitrate the difference, the New 
York City local’s President Denis Burke 
led the membership in a thumping 287-47 
vote against arbitration. The other unions, 
committed to full cooperation, went along 
with the engravers’ decision. 

There was much more than an engrav- 
ers’ wage boost at stake. Both the publish- 
ers and the unions fully realized that any 
agreement with the Photo-Engravers’ Un- 
ion would set the pace for negotiations 
with all eight other newspaper unions. 
(The publishers estimated that an across- 
the-board increase would cost them 
$1,000,000 a year for every $1 in pay 
boosts.) “New York publishers have made 
their decision,” commented the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. “They are refusing to lie 
themselves to blanket cost ex ‘pansion aes 

Ghost Papers. A key paper in the pub- 
lishers’ united front was the Herald Trib- 
une, which was not directly involved in 
the strike, since its engraving is done out- 
side its plant. Nevertheless, Trib President 
Mrs. Helen Rogers Reid brought out one 
issue of an eight-page paper, then an- 
nounced that she was suspending publica- 
tion “until further notice.” (She then left 
on a trip to Paris.) The Trib suspended 
because the Times made it clear that if the 
Trib continued to publish, the Times 
might settle independently with the un- 
ion, thus probably forcing the others to 
settle also. Since the Trib could ill afford a 
settlement at the engravers’ terms, it gave 
in. Thus the Trib took the biggest loss of 
all from the strike, since it kept on its full 
2,000-man staff at regular pay. The staff- 
ers spent their time putting out a com- 








Members of cight unions: Newspaper Guild 
of New York, International Typographical Un- 
ion, International Printing Pressmen, Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, International Mail- 
ers Union, International Association of Machin- 
ists, Paper Handlers & Straighteners. 
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Tommy Weber 
PHoto-ENGRAVERS’ BURKE 
Nine unions on the line. 


plete newspaper, including ads, and 50 to 
100 copies were printed for Trib files. 
After five days of this, the Trib decided 
that the financial strain was too great, and 
resumed publication. But the paper again 
was only an eight-page one that carried no 
ads. The Trib (circ. 353,411) figured that 
by selling about 2,000,000 copies, it might 
break even on current expenses from cir- 
culation receipts alone. 

Another casualty was S. I. Newhouse’s 
Long Island Star-Journal, which got ready 
to take full-page paid ads of comics and 
features from struck papers. But when the 
paper's stereotypers refused to cast the 





Leonard McCombe—tLire 
Heractp Tripune’s Retp 


Eight pages or nothing. 


“struck work,” the paper “regretfully” an- 
nounced that, “under the circumstances,” 
it would not publish the paper at all. 

At the Times, where about 200 of the 
600 editorial staffers crossed the picket 
lines from the start (including such byline 
newsmen as Meyer Berger, James A. Hag- 
erty, Brooks Atkinson, Olin Downes. Wil- 
liam Conklin, Harry Schwarz, Russell 
Porter, William L. Laurence, Hanson Bald- 
win ), the staffers worked on a ghost paper. 
They put together a two- to eight-page 
paper (but did not print it) so that. if the 
strike ended suddenly, they could give 
readers back-copies. Offices of the Vews, 
Mirror, Post, World-Telegram and Sun and 
Journal-American were virtually deserted, 
with only a few key executives and non- 
strikers on hand. 

Papers outside Manhattan, such as the 
Brooklyn Eagle and Newark Evening 
News, did their part to protect the pub- 
lishers’ united front. They refused to ship 
in extra copies of their papers, and turned 
down the bumper crop of ads offered them. 
Explained the Brooklyn Eagle: “We do 
not wish to be a beneficiary of the trou- 
bles of the Manhattan papers.” Other out- 
of-town papers, ¢.g., the Washington Post, 
Baltimore Sun, Philadelphia /nquirer, also 
turned down requests from New York 
newsdealers for thousands of extra copies. 
Said the New York Publishers’ Associa- 
tion: “It is an unwritten law that such 
things are not done.” 

Assistance Pay. The struck dailies were 
taking ad losses that they may never re- 
coup, since most of the losses were in 
Christmas-season ads. The News alone 
was reported to be losing an estimated 
$1,400,000 a week in ad and circulation 
revenue, the Times about $100,000 a day 
in ads alone. The publishers sent letters to 
employees, explaining sternly that “there 
will be no pay for those for whom there is 
no work , The limited number of em- 
ployees needed will be notified individual- 
ly regarding their assignments.” In prac- 
tice, that meant, in most cases, only those 
who had been crossing the picket lines 
from the first day of the strike. 

Striking employees were beginning to 
feel the squeeze. The New York Newspa- 
per Guild (membership: 7,800) assessed 
all its members working on magazines and 
other publications 5% of their salary per 
week to set up “special assistance” for 
strikers ($30 a week, plus $10 for each 
dependent). But the unions’ united front 
had weak links, just as the publishers’ did. 
Many a Guildsman or mechanical-union 
member grumbled that he should have 
been allowed to vote on whether or not to 
support the engravers’ strike, rather than 
being confronted with a picket line when 
he showed up for work. Other union men 
had begun to look for jobs in department 
stores, nonstruck printing plants and else- 
where, to tide them over. 


City Without Newspapers 

In subways, on buses and commuting 
trains, straphangers accustomed to hiding 
behind the pages of newspapers peered 
uncomfortably across the aisles at the 
naked faces they had not looked at in 
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"I drink all the 
coffee | want... 





| get all the, 
sleep | need ! 





DONT STOP DRINKING COFFEE... 
JUST STOP DRINKING CAFFEIN! 


ou SLeeP better at night and /ee/ better 
during the day when you don’t drink 
cafjein. For it’s the sleep-disturbing caffein 
in ordinary coffee that keeps so many cof- 
fee-drinkers feeling tired, jittery and upset. 
That’s why millions of wise coffee-lovers 
have switched to New Extra-Rich Sanka 
Coffee. It’s 97% caffein-free—gives you all 
the rich goodness of really choice coffee, 
yet can't irritate your nerves. Try it! 


DELICIOUS IN 
EITHER INSTANT OR 
REGULAR FORM 





Products of General Foods 
NEW EXTRA-RICH | 


SANKA COFFEE 


It’s delicious! It's 97% caffein-free! 
It lets you sleep! 
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| years. “I'll give you a good example of 


how much I miss the newspapers,” said 
one Manhattanite. “This week a friend of 
mine died and was buried before I heard 
a thing about it.” 

Enterprising editors of the Harvard 
Crimson and Yale Daily News saw their 
chance, hustled down to New York City 
by car with thousands of copies of their 
papers and gave them away free “at rep- 
resentative places—the Harvard Club, 
Yale Club, Wall Street and Tammany 
Hall.” Copies of the Wall Street Journal 
(New York City circ. 14,576) and Jour- 
nal of Commerce (N.Y.C. circ. 13,310) 
were grabbed up as soon as they hit the 
stands. Even such foreign-language dailies 
as La Prensa, Staats-Zeitung und Herold 
and /I Progresso Italo-Americano sold 
fast. The sensational weekly Enquirer 
(est. circ. 75,000) turned into a daily and 
upped its press run the first day of the 
strike to 250,000, went to 500,000, then 
was forced to skip a few days because 
“we're awfully tired.” Newspaper-hungry 
readers bought magazines so fast that one 
newsstand operator pointed out: “All I 
got left is cheesecake and science fiction.” 

"Ask Me for the Latest."” Department 
stores, with heavy Christmas advertising 
scheduled for the struck papers, reported 
a sharp drop in telephone and mail-order 
sales, but no noticeable slackening in the 
number of customers coming into the 
stores. One store filled its window with a 
big placard: “These Ads Would Have 
Been in the Sunday Times.”’ Many stores 
took to radio and TV to sell their wares. 
WCBS reported 17 new ad accounts, and 
WOR said that “our sales department is 
going frantic turning down money.” All 
stations stepped up their news broadcasts 
as well as ads. NBC put sandwich men on 
the streets carrying signs: “Ask Me for 
the Latest News.’’ When asked, the sand- 
wich men tuned in portable radios to 
newscasts. NBC also stepped up its news- 
casts from 23 to 48 a day, used the slogan, 
“You'll never miss your newspaper.” 

But few New Yorkers were satisfied 
with the scant, repetitive radio and TV 
news. When Associated Press Reporter 
Richard Feehan met former President 
Truman, who was visiting in Manhattan, 
on his morning walk, Truman complained 
that he did not get enough news from 
radio coverage. Reporter Feehan took 
Truman over to the A.P. building to 
watch the news ticker. (Truman returned 
to his hotel with a sheaf of A.P. stories 
under his arm.) 

Mirror staffers went on the radio, talked 
about the stories that “would have ap- 
peared today.’ Included was a rendition 
by cigar-chomping. gravel-voiced Mirror 
Poet Laureate Nick Kenny of a song he 
helped write about Santa Claus, /’m Gon- 
na Hang Up Mommy's Stocking. Theatri- 
cal producers moaned over the absence of 
newspaper reviews. Between acts of the 
second-night performance of Madam, Will 
You Walk THEATER), one of the 
play’s producers hopefully told the audi- 
ence: “We were a hit in | papers in] New- 
ark and Brooklyn.” The producer of the 
musical comedy Kismet leaped at a chance 


(see 


Ralph Morse—Lire 
Rapio NEWSMAN IN MANHATTAN 


Only the whitewings were happy. 





to appear on TV after the opening, along 
with the Herald Tribune’s Critic Walter 
Kerr, was chagrined when he panned the 
show. The Metropolitan Opera hastily 
summoned 26-year-old Lucine Amara to 
make her debut singing the lead role of 
Mimi in La Bokéme in Italian to replace 
ailing Hilde Gueden. “She did an out- 
standing job,” said a Met official, “but no- 
body outside the audience heard about it.” 

Bite-Size News. New publishers ap- 
peared in unexpected places. Schrafft’s 
chain of restaurants put out “News Home 
Style” (which plugged “bite-size 
chocolates”), while the New York Central 
railroad, Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) and 
hotels published one-page mimeographed 
news summaries. But there was no satis- 
factory substitute for newspapers. Only 
the whitewings of New York's Depart- 
ment of Sanitation—probably alone 
among the city’s 7,900,0c0o—found life 
easier because of the newspaper strike: 
street litter was off 25%. 


also 


Mr.Cleveland's Competition 
In circulation, the morning Cleveland 
Plain Dealer (285,540) and evening Cleve- 
land Press (310,858) run almost neck 
and neck. But in one other respect the 
Plain Dealer is no match for the Press; 
Press Editor Louis B. Seltzer is Cleve- 
land’s leading citizen, its biggest civic and 
political power, and an all-round asset to 
the Press which the Plain Dealer has 
never tried to match. Last week the Plain 
Dealer made its first try. As its new edi- 
tor, the Plain Dealer named Wright Bryan, 
48, tall (6 ft. 5 in.), civic-leading editor 
of the Atlanta Journal, to replace the 
Plain Dealer’s ailing Paul Bellamy, 68, 
who has been running the paper for the 
past 25 years. Bellamy, son of the late 
Edward (Looking Backward) Bellamy, will 
remain on the staff as “editor emeritus.” 
Bryan, who was president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors last 
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REAT SCOT! 
what a wonderful gift 





GIVE JOHNNIE WALKER... the gift of quality that people of good 
taste choose for other people of good taste. Johnnie Walker Blended Scotch 
Whisky is distilled and bottled in Scotland...the same high quality the 
world over. Red Label... Black Label... both 86.8 Proof. Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sole Importer. 
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FINGERTIP ANSWER 
TO A 70-TON PROBLEM 


A hopper car loaded with coal can 
create a rugged problem during winter 
weather. For if moisture penetrates the 
coal and the temperature drops below 
freezing, the ice that forms will change 
the load into a semi-solid mass. 


Unloading such frozen coal was once 
a time and labor consuming operation, 
but thanks to the Hewitt-Robins Car 
Shakeout the picture’s changed. Now, 
with one touch of a button an entire 
car of frozen coal can be unloaded in a 
fraction of the time required when other 
methods are employed. On dry loads, 
too, the Car Shakeout’s performance is 
equally remarkable . . . a full carload 
emptied in as little as 72 seconds! 





For coal, stone, ore, grain—whatever 
bulk material you must unload—the 
Hewitt-Robins Car Shakeout provides 
the modern answer. It saves you time, 
money and labor. Already, over half a 
billion tons of free-flowing materials 
have been moved ‘“‘down the hopper” 
by this modern materials handling unit. 


Here is another typical example of 
the way in which Hewitt-Robins prod- 
ucts and engineering services, contribute 
to American industrial progress. That's 
why if your problem involves the con- 
sing of bulk materials 
—liquids, gases or solids— Hewitt 
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Robins can provide the right answer. 
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year, started on the Journal as a cub after 
attending the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, became managing 
editor in 1940. During World War II, he 
went to Europe as a correspondent, was 
wounded, captured by the Germans, and, 





Eprrork BRYAN 
Looking forward. 


after several months, freed by the Rus- 
sians from a prison camp in Poland. After 
his return to the Journal, he was named 
editor in 1945. In Atlanta, Bryan has spent 
almost as much time at public speaking 
and creating good will for the paper as he 
has spent editing it. Says he: “I have 
many friends in the Cleveland area.’ 


"He Was Innocent" 


As the top crime reporter on the Detroit 
Free Press (circ. 394,302) Ken McCor- 
mick, 45, picks his own assignments and 
takes as much time as he needs on them. 
One assignment he worked on brought the 
Free Press a Pulitzer Prize in 1945 for ex- 
posing legislative graft in Michigan. Last 
July, McCormick picked another story he 
thought promising. He went to the State 
Prison of Southern Michigan to talk to a 
convict who had written the Free Press 
that he was innocent. McCormick was 
skeptical of the prisoner's story, remarked 
to Warden William Bannan that he had 
talked to more than 50 convicts who said 
they were innocent, but that not a one had 
ever convinced him. The warden agreed, 
but added: “There's one man in prison 
who has convinced me he's innocent. He’s 
Willie Calloway, at Ionia | prison] doing 
life for a holdup.’ 

Reporter McCormick went to see Callo- 
way, 28, a Negro who had already served 
eight years of a life term as an accomplice 
in the holdup-slaying of a Detroit house- 
wife. McCormick listened to Calloway’s 
story, then for five weeks checked the 
facts himself. He dug up witnesses who 
said that at the time of the murder, Callo- 
way was working at his job as a porter and 
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“Keeps me watm ) 
and COZY... ss 


any time of day or night. 
Best of all, Mom can 
place our Palmaire Jr. 
in any room to 
protect me from 
chilly drafts.” 
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aves my costly 
furniture... 


=f by ending winter dryness 
that’s so hard on furniture 
and home furnishings. And 
Palmaire Jr. heats so evenly— 
spreads warmth throughout the 
room instead of concentrating in 
annoying hot spots.” 





“Fewer colde 
eee lower 





with Palmaire Jr. By adding health- 
ful humidity (recommended by 
doctors for nose and throat) we 
keep house temperatures lower... 
we feel better, and save money.” 


the new 


Palmaira M. 


HEATER plus HUMIDIFIER 


COMPACT, PORTABLE, weighs 
only 28 Ib. Twin-Dial controls let 
you use Palmaire Jr. as Heater- 
Humidifier or as Heater alone, or 
as a cooling Air Circulator for 
summer comfort. Spun glass air 
filter helps reduce dust and pollen 
in the home. Beautiful two-tone 
baked enamel finish. 10-foot extra- 
heavy extension cord. Safety fan 
guard grille. Easy refill water 
reservoir holds 2 gal. 


1 


By the makers of famous 


SNO-BREZE and PALMAIRE 


Evaporative Coolers 
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Phoenix, Arizona 
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| handyman in a Detroit restaurant. An 
anonymous phone tip led him to another 
witness, who admitted he was at the scene 
of the murder and that Calloway was not 
involved. Finally, he found one man in 
prison and another not yet arrested whom 
the evidence “strongly indicated. . . may 
have been guilty of the crime” that Callo- 
way paid the penalty for. Three months 
ago, the Free Press began a Page One 
series, pointing all this out. Two months 
after the series started, the state ordered a 





new trial for Calloway. Last week, across 
Page One of the Free Press, was the tri- 
umphant headline: CALLOWAY FREED BY 
COURT AS STATE DROPS CHARGES. 

Said Recorder's Court Judge Martha W. 
Griffiths: “Without the careful and pains- 
taking investigation of Free Press Report- 
er Ken McCormick, Willie Calloway 
would of course still be in prison.” Added 
Willie Calloway: “When the judge said I 
was freed, I didn’t know what to say, the 
water was just running out of my eyes so.” 





THE THEATER 





New Play in Manhattan 
Madam, Will You Walk was the last 


play written by the late Sidney Howard 
(They Knew What They Wanted, The 
Silver Cord). It was groomed for Broad- 
way in 1939 but closed out of town. Last 
week it became the first play offered by 
the Phoenix Theater, a professional, well- 
heeled repertory group that, to avoid 
Broadway costs, will produce on lower 
Second Avenue, The stars this time are 
Jessica Tandy and Hume Cronyn. 

The stars this time were also more 
propitious. Madam is a light philosophic 
fantasy, about equidistant between Saro- 
yan and Thornton Wilder, yet with a fla- 
vor and philosophy of its own. It tells 
how, from a sense of guilt, Mary Doyle, 
the heiress daughter of “a Tammany 
grafter who died in Sing Sing,” has turned 
recluse. Into her parlor steps persuasive 
Dr. Brightlee. whom the audience has no 
trouble identifying as the Devil. But this 
devil is for the most part on the side of 
the angels—on the side, at any rate, of 
the world’s artists and individualists, of 
all who possess courage and resist con- 
formity. Nor need they be potential Bee- 
thovens; he equally favors a hackie (Rob- 
ert Emmett) who yearns to be a hoofer. 

With Dr. Brightlee for escort, Mary 
agrees to a night out—one that begins 
romantically in Central Park and ends up 
wildly in night court. The doctor himself 
becomes smitten with Mary, but the clo- 
ven hoof, in the end, proves no match for 
the youthful hoofer. Picking up after a 
slow start, the play has enough bright 
remarks and gay incidents, enough hu- 
mor, novelty and point of view for a re- 
freshingly pleasant evening. This is true 
despite the fact that—though Actress 
Tandy makes a winning Mary Doyle— 
Actor Cronyn lacks the regrettable charm 
and dash of the Devil. 


New Musical in Manhattan 
Kismet (book by Charles Lederer & 
Luther Davis; music by Alexander Boro- 
din; musical adaptation and lyrics by 
Robert Wright & George Forrest) seems 
to have mistaken itself at times for a 
supercolossal film. The production cost 
$400,000, and thanks to Lemuel Ayres’s 
eye for color and sense of medieval Bag- 
dad, a great deal of Kismet could not be 
more satisfactorily sumptuous. But Kis- 
met is too weighted down with finery to 





Fred Fehl 
ALrrep Drake & DoretTaA Morrow 


Often the lead must follow. 


be at all fast on its feet, and even with 
Alfred Drake to pace it, most of it is 
just resplendently tedious. 

With a plot that requires virtually the 
entire population of Bagdad, including 
Omar Khayyam, Kismet casts Actor 
Drake as a resourceful poet who is, at dif- 
ferent times, not only rich man, poor man, 
beggar man and thief, but also magician, 
prisoner, emir, and father of a beauteous 
maiden (Doretta Morrow) who wins the 
love of the caliph. Seldom has the path 
of true love run with so many detours, 
or so many halts to let caravans go by. 
Nor is the score notably helpful. Some 
eerie things have happened to Russian 
Composer Borodin’s brilliantly eerie mu- 
sic, and though one or two of the best- 
known bits (e.g., Stranger in Paradise) 
from Prince Igor are already jukebox 
favorites, much of Borodin’s famed roth 
century work has been made to sound 
pretty banal. 

Jack Cole’s dances and some amusing 
and skillful dancers prove a help, and 
Alfred Drake, wherever possible, sings, 
acts or pantomimes his way out of the 
doldrums. But even Broadway's best male 
musicomedy lead often has no choice but 
to follow. 
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by rail 
via GATX 


The GATX tank cars you see on U. S. railroads bring 
manufacturers the bulk liquids they process. Newly-processed 
liquid commodities are shipped to market—also via GATX. 


While most tank cars look alike, there are differences in linings, 
fittings, attachments and capacities. In fact, the 46,000 tank cars 
of the GATX fleet comprise more than 200 different types— 
designed and built by General American to transport specific 
commodities by rail. 


For dependable service to shippers and railroads who lease from 
General American, we maintain a complete traffic department 
and 37 strategically-located repair shops throughout the country 
to insure efficient operation of your GATX tank cars. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Offices in principal cities 

















STATE OF BUSINESS 
Hypochondriacs Take Note 


A slight downtrend in business was re- 
ported. last week. Industrial output in No- 
vember, said the Federal Reserve Board, 
was down a notch to 228% of the 1935- 
39 average (v. 231% the month before), 
largely because of a dip in auto output as 
assembly lines switched to new models. 
While manufacturers’ sales were up slight- 
ly in October (to $26.6 billion), their new 
orders were down $2 billion from a year 
ago, as customers realized that it was no 
longer necessary to place orders far in ad- 
vance. Consumer credit also slowed its 





BUSINESS 


AUTOS 


Glass Top 

The Ford Motor Co. showed off its 
1954 Mercury this week and gave the rest 
of the medium-priced field something to 
shoot at: a sleek new hardtop model 
named the Sun Valley. The top over the 
front seat is made of clear plastic, tinted 
to lessen the sun’s glare: the back half is 
steel. Mercury first tried out its new top on 
a pair of experimental cars, found that 
the public liked it well enough for mass 
production. Factory list price on the Sun 
Valley (with such standard accessories 
as heater, radio, directional signals, etc.) : 


Mercury's NEw SUN VALLEY 
Other big changes under the hood. 


rate of rise, from $627 million in October 
1952 to $187 million in October 1953. 

But some important segments of the 
U.S. economy were still setting records. 
New construction outlays in November, 
for example, hit a peak for the month 
($3 billion); and the SEC predicted this 
week that outlays for new plants and 
equipment in the next quarter will be at 
an annual rate of $28 billion, only 1% 
below the present pace. Christmas retail 
sales also seemed headed for a record, but 
probably not in Manhattan, hit by the 
newspaper strike (see Press). 

For doomsayers who see every business 
lull as the onset of recession came some 
advice from Oldtime New Dealer David 
E. Lilienthal: “A country can become a 
hypochondriac too, just as a person can. 
A country can fall into the habit of pop- 
ping a fever thermometer into its mouth 
to take its economic temperature every 
hour on the hour, listening anxiously to 
its every heartbeat, and forever psycho- 
analyzing itself. Frankly, we've had a bit 
too much of this lately.” 
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$2,706, or $361 more than the cheapest 
Mercury two-door sedan. 

Mercury's seven other models also got 
their full share of improvements. Like 
the new Lincoln, which came out a week 
ago, Mercury is priced the same and 
looks much the same as last year’s cars on 
the outside. The big changes are inside. 
Among them: new front shock absorbers 
and springs, an improved automatic 
(Merc-O-Matic) transmission, an easy- 
Steering front-end suspension with a ball 
& socket joint replacing the old-fashioned 
kingpin assembly. But the biggest im- 
provement is the engine. Instead of last 
year’s 125 h.p. V-8, the new Mercury 
has a completely redesigned V-8, turning 
up 161 h.p., that engineers have been 
working on for five years and have tested 
for thousands of hours. It includes such 
features as overhead valves, a four-barrel 
carburetor, and a compression ratio 
boosted from 7.2-1 to 7.5-1. The car's 
performance: 16 to 20 miles to the gal- 
lon and a top speed of more than 100 
m.p.h. 


HOUSING 
A Plan for 1,000,000 Homes 


After three work-packed days and 
nights in Washington last week, President 
Eisenhower's 23-man advisory housing 
committee finally drafted a new federal 
housing program. When the meeting was 
over, a banker pushed away from the 
paper-strewn conference table and said: 
“Well, the builders didn’t get the keys to 
the U.S. Treasury.” 

But the housing industry did get a new 
program that it hoped would keep building 
going close to its present pace of 1,000,000 
housing units a year. At the same time, it 
appeared to satisfy all the other housing 
interests represented on the committee— 
unions, bankers, public-housing advocates, 
et al. Since it is virtually axiomatic that no 
two groups in the building industry agree 
on anything, the outcome of the commit- 
tee’s work was a tribute to its chairman, 
Federal Housing Chief Albert Cole. 

The Referee. Cole started with two 
strikes against him when he was appointed 
by Eisenhower last winter to head the top 
Government housing agency. Since Cole 
had consistently opposed the present 
housing program while he Was a Kansas 
Congressman, his appointment was at- 
tacked by unions and public housing 
groups. But he has worked hard to allay 
their suspicions. 

Early last summer, he started a series 
of “shirtsleeve” conferences with various 
housing interests around the country. 
When Eisenhower named the advisory 
housing committee last September, Cole 
split the committee into five working bod- 
ies and, in less than three months, gath- 
ered testimony from more than 200 groups 
and individuals. He quickly showed that 
he had no intention of scuttling Govern- 
ment housing activities. 

Virtually every point raised at last 
week's meeting was shot through with 
controversy. For example, the builders, 
who want low interest rates, easy credit 
and long-term mortgages, battled with the 
banks and insurance companies, who want 
higher rates and shorter-term mortgages. 
But differences were ironed out, and the 
committee finally agreed on a set of rec- 
ommendations to send to the President. 

The Program. While the details of the 
report will not be announced until the 
White House gets a chance to review it, 
much of it has already leaked out in broad 
outline. Some of the recommendations: 

@ To provide more housing for low-in- 
come families, FHA would be allowed to 
insure mortgages up to 40 years (v. 30 
years now) on houses priced up to $7,600 
(or $8,600 in some high-cost areas). At 
current interest rates, monthly carrying 
charges would be cheaper than rent, i.e., 
$33.76 on a $7,000, 5% mortgage. 

To put low-cost older houses on a par 
with new houses, FHA would be permit- 
ted to insure mortgages on owner-occupied 
older houses up to 95% of the FHA ap- 
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praised value, the same as on new houses 
(compared to the present 80% limit). 

@ The present low level of public-housing 
construction (about $40 million a year, 
enough to build 20,000 housing units) 
would be continued. 

@ As a compromise in the interest-rate 
squabble. a maximum rate for FHA-in- 
sured loans would be set at 24% above 
the going yield for long-term Government 
bonds (at present rates, roughly 54%). 
The limit on FHA-insured home-repair 
loans would be increased from the present 
$2,500 ceiling to $3,000 or $3,500, and the 
term of the loans extended from three 
years to ten, 


CARRIAGE TRADE 
All They Want... 


In a yuletide that boasts a hit tune 
called J Want a Hippopotamus for Christ- 
mas (see Music), retailers did their ut- 
most to provide the unusual—and ex- 
pensive—in gifts: 

@ In Beverly Hills, Teitelbaum furriers 
offered mink bras and panties in 30 dif- 
ferent mutations. Price: $2,500 a set. Also 
in Beverly Hills, Jewells by Tobias put 
on sale gold cuff links, in the shape of “his” 
and “her” shorts (viewed from the rear), 
for $150. 

@ For the kitchen-loving housewife, Dal- 
las’ Linz Bros. displayed a bracelet bangle 
in the form of a 14-carat gold sink with 
tiny diamonds streaming from the faucets. 
Price: $200. Another Linz offering: a 
man’s pocket watch, which tells the day of 
the week, phase of the moon, date of the 
month and year, and strikes the quarter 
hours in pretty chimes ($12,000). 

@ Chicago’s Marshall Field advertised 
Swiss muslin, organdy and bobbinet cur- 
tains, delicately hand embroidered, for 
prices up to $650 a pair. 

@ Manhattan’s Dominique France, in its 
Christmas catalogue of high-priced haber- 
dashery and notions, offered some helpful 
shopping hints for “other gift suggestions” 
not available there. “For Dad: a Wheeler 
Sun Lounge, 65-footer [yacht], $165,000. 
For Mom: a sable-lined reversible polo 
coat from Maximilian, $45,000. For 
mother-in-law: an Air France ticket to 
Viet Nam (French Indo-China) one way, 
$963.” 


GOVERNMENT 


Unwelcome Gift 


The U.S. Supreme Court last week gave 
the Federal Power Commission a power it 
did not seek and does not want: authority 
to control natural gas prices charged by 
“independent” producers, i.e., those who 
are not affiliated with interstate pipeline 
companies. In the gas-producing states of 
Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico, the 
reaction was one of dismay. Regulatory 
efforts by those states are aimed at con- 
serving natural resources, and prices have 
a direct effect on conservation policies. At 
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RANSAMERICA Corp. finally 

won its bitter monopoly fight 
with the Federal Reserve Board. The 
U.S. Supreme Court refused to re- 
view a lower-court ruling that FRB 
had not proved Transamerica’s 47- 
bank chain in five Western states to 
be a combination in restraint of trade. 
With that, FRB dropped its charges. 


EPUBLICANS have been put- 

ting pressure on Secretary of the 
Interior Douglas McKay to replace 
Bonneville Power Administrator 
Paul Raver, first a by Har- 
old Ickes in 1939. But McKay, well 
aware of Raver’s popularity in the 
Northwest, will not ask for his resig- 
nation, even though the job is not a 
civil service position. Raver, how- 
ever, has been talking with Seattle’s 
city-run light company about a job 
as manager, and may leave anyway. 


HILEAN copper, held off the 

world market for five months, 
will soon be coming back again, at 
competitive prices. Chile has given 
its American-owned mining compa- 
nies permission to start selling their 
30,000-ton monthly production, and 
the new supplies may cut prices as 
much as 10¢ a Ib., almost down to the 
pre-Korea level of about 19¢ a lb. 


OURISTS will find another re- 

minder of home when they go 
abroad next summer. Chicago's Hertz 
Rent-A-Car System, which has three 
offices abroad, plans to open up seven 
more in Ireland, Scotland, France, 
Switzerland, Italy and Germany. 


IQUOR-BY-WIRE will soon be a 
reality. Taking a cue from the 
florists, Manhattan’s Beverage-By- 
Wire Inc. has made arrangements 
with dealers in 18 wet states to de- 
liver gift liquor ordered by telegram. 


De gap ge imports 7,000,- 
000 bbls. of crude oil yearly, 
mostly from the Middle East and In- 
donesia, may soon have its own oil- 
field. West Australian Petroleum Pro- 
prietary Ltd., which is 80% owned by 
Caltex (jointly owned by the Texas 
Co. and Standard Oil of California) 


one time gas prices were so low that the 
gas was wasted; the expense of gathering 
it was more than the selling price. Thus, 
the states feared that federal control of 
prices might keep them too low, upset 
state conservation programs. 

Gas Slow-Up? How the natural gas 
industry felt about the ruling became 
quickly evident at the winter meeting of 
the Interstate Oil Compact Commission 
in Oklahoma City. Some oilmen who pro- 
duce gas merely as a byproduct recklessly 
threatened to burn their gas rather than 
submit to federal regulation, since they 
feared it would open the way to oil price 
regulation also. Since oil and gas frequent- 
ly come from the same well, regulating 
the price of one would affect the price of 
the other. Others pointed out that recent 
contracts between gas producers and pipe- 


and 20% by the Australian firm Am- 
pol, has just brought in the conti- 
nent’s first producing well 700 miles 
north of Perth. The news sent stock 
in Ampol’s subsidiary, Ampol Explor- 
ation, soaring from $2.02 tc. $15.12 on 
the Melbourne exchange. 


YSTERIOUS sales of Russian 
gold, which caused a flurry in 
Europe’s banking houses (Time, Nov. 
16), have finally come into the open. 
Shipments of 15 tons of gold worth 
$17 million arrived in London from 
Czechoslovakia. The buyer: the Bank 
of England. More gold is cig gen on 
the way so that Russia can buy more 
goods abroad as part of her program 
to increase consumer goods. 


ee tidelands may soon be the 
scene of huge oil operations. In 
the first important tidelands sale 
since Congress gave control to the 
states, 62 oil companies and individ- 
uals paid out a total of $31 million for 
leases on 400,000 acres, the biggest 
mineral-rights sale in Texas history. 


Bzces Manufacturing Co. will 
distribute about $62,000,000 (ap- 
proximately $32 a share) of its assets 
to stockholders as a result of selling 
eleven auto-body plants to Chrysler 
Corp. (Time, Nov. 2). The company 
will hang on to $18,439,705 in assets, 
keep on running its four-plant “Beau- 
tyware” plumbing business. 


GAume globulin for polio, cur- 
rently rationed by the Govern- 
ment according to state needs, will be 
available for far wider civilian use 
next year. Production plans for G.G. 
en est eer Squibb, Armour 
o., Cutter Labs and Sharp & 
Dohme) call for a boost from 9,000,- 
000 to some 18 million cc. in 1954. 


U S. Steel will get the first ship- 
« mentofironore next month from 
its enormous new mining operation 
(Timez, June 1) at Cerro Bolivar, 
Venezuela. Production next year is 
expected to be 2,000,000 tons, with an 
eventual capacity of 10,000,000 tons, 
most of it ear-marked for the Fair- 
less Steel works at Morrisville, Pa. 


line customers provided for automatic 
cancellation if the Federal Government 
gets control over prices. 

The real dangers seemed to lie ina 
long-term slow-up of the natural gas in- 
dustry, rather than immediate difficulties. 
Said C. H. Hinton, engineer for the Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Co.: any “vic- 
tory” for consumers through slightly low- 
er gas bills will be short-lived, because 
new drilling for wells will “slow down 
drastically,” and new contracts for addi- 
tional gas supplies will be “virtually im- 
possible to complete.” 

Job for Congress? The FPC, under- 
manned and with little experience in gas 
price regulation, is anything but eager to 
police the 2,300 producers who sell their 
gas directly to interstate pipelines. Al- 
though the Natural Gas Act, on which the 
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‘Te real test of U.S. industry in the 
next decade might not be whether 
it survives a depression. It might be 
whether it will be ready if global war 
breaks out. 

In an effort to prepare, industry has 
gone through a bewildering series of 
speedups and stretch-outs, conversions 
and reconversions, mobilizations and 
demobilizations, shortfalls and slip- 
pages. When the Republicans came to 
power and started to take a new look 
at defense, confusion was compounded 
by the fear that they were about to 
change everything that had gone be- 
fore, and substitute a narrower base of 
mobilization for the Democrats’ broad 
base approach. Since then, however, it 
has become clear that the Republicans, 
like the Democrats, want the under- 
lying mobilization base for a possible 
M-day to be broad and, where possi- 
ble. to limit immediate defense pro- 
duction to primary suppliers. Because 
the big aim is to get ready for a war 
that might come tomorrow or 20 years 
from now, the plan is to substitute, 
where practicable, production capacity 
for the stockpiling.of items that might 
be obsolete by the time war is de- 
clared. How far along this road to pre- 
paredness is U.S. industry? 

oe 

By most measurements, it has come 
a long way since the outbreak of the 
Korean war. The Government set up 
production and capacity goals for 237 
categories of goods that the U.S. would 
need in war. They ranged from steel, 
copper and other raw materials to fin- 
ished products such as tanks, guns and 
planes. By & large, under the incentive 
of fast tax write-offs, i.e., permission 
to depreciate the cost of a plant for 
tax purposes in five years instead of 
the 20 normally required, industry has 
met the challenge. Despite huge civil- 
ian production, the U.S. has been able 
to build up a national stockpile with 
$5.7 billion worth of copper, aluminum 
and 73 other vital raw materials, near- 
ly four-fifths of the amounts needed. 

Far more important has been the 
expansion in production capacity. Pri- 
vate industry has signed up for $29 
billion in plant expansion. and has 
completed about two-thirds of the 
total. The job has been done so well 
that Chief Mobilizer Arthur S. Flem- 
ming will issue no further tax write- 
offs for 120 of the 237 defense cate- 
gories. Among them: blast furnaces, 
brass mills, metal cans, magnesium, oil 
wells, paper, rubber, optical glass. Fur- 
thermore, Flemming has suspended 
fast tax write-offs for another 49 cate- 
gories, including military aircraft, elec- 
tric power and machine tools, while he 
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M-DAY 


A Blueprint for Preparedness 





takes a second look. The belief is that 
the U.S. may have enough capacity in 
those groups, too. But what of the 
other 68 categories deemed vital? 

* 

Here the progress has not been so 
good. The list of the 68 deficient cate- 
gories ranges from commercial aircraft 
to zinc. While it covers many vital raw 
materials that are likely to become 
short at the outbreak of war, it also 
includes such important capital goods 
as locomotives and tankers that are 
needed in the long-range execution of 
a war. Among the worst laggards on 
this list are taconite, 70% behind the 
goal; titanium, 50% behind; freight 
Cars, 319%; diesel locomotives, 39%; 
Ocean-going ore carriers, 97%, tank- 
ers, 74%. The trouble is that in most 
of the laggard categories industry is 
being deliberately cautious. Some of 
the items, such as copper and lead, are 
not in short supply now. In fact, prices 
are dropping because of heavy supplies 
pouring in from abroad. Thus, though 
it may be vital to expand domestic 
production capacity lest foreign sup- 
plies be cut off in time of war, there 
is little incentive to do so. Other in- 
dustries that have expanded, such as 
newsprint and steel, know that there is 
a good civilian market waiting for 
them, defense orders or no. But pro- 
ducers of such materials as titanium, 
still dangerously short, have no such 
assurance. 


e 

What is needed is more incentive for 
these industries to expand. One tried 
and true method. the fast tax write-off, 
might be liberalized, i.e., instead of 
getting a write-off on, say, 60% of a 
new installation, the producer would 
be allowed a full 100%. Instead of 
writing off the cost in five years, he 
might be allowed to do it in two or 
three to shorten the risk that new 
developments might make his plant ob- 
solete. For such items as titanium, 
which alone may mean air supremacy 
for the nation with a plentiful supply, 
the Government may have to go much 
further and, as Air Force Secretary 
Talbott has suggested, subsidize them 
with loans, fast write-offs and con- 
tracts to buy all production. 

It has often been proved that such 
incentives are far better—and cheaper 
in the long run—than the only other 
alternative: the Government going 
into business on its own. During World 
War II, the U.S. Government put 
more than $16 billion into war plants; 
since 1950, thanks to the vigorous 
write-off policy, its outlay for such pur- 
poses (except for atomic energy instal- 
lations) has been comparatively small. 











court’s opinion was based, has been on 
the books since 1938, FPC has never in- 
terpreted the law to mean that it could 
control intrastate prices of the independ- 
ent producers. In a test case involving the 
Phillips Petroleum Co., biggest of the in- 
dependents, FPC decided that the com- 
pany was outside its jurisdiction. But five 
gas-consuming Midwestern cities and 
states appealed to the courts, and the U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals in the District 
of Columbia reversed the FPC. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, by refusing 
to review this decision, upheld the lower 
court. Phillips Petroleum is already pre- 
paring a petition for a rehearing. But the 
eventual solution will probably be up to 
Congress, which once passed a bill to put 
gas at the wellhead beyond FPC’s juris- 
diction (Trae, April 24, 1950) but had it 
vetoed by Harry Truman. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
Mathilda's Granddaughter 


Like a dignified dowager being escorted 
into a drawing room, the glistening white 
ship moved up New York’s harbor last 
week. A Navy blimp, helicopters, patrol 
boats, tugs and water-tossing fireboats 
hovered around her. A “home-longing 
pennant”—42 meters long for the 42 
months she was abuilding—fluttered from 
her aftermast. Other liners roared their 
welcomes to the Swedish American Line's 
Kungsholm,* newest addition to the 
North Atlantic fleet and a big sister to 
the Gripsholm. 

Far from the fastest (19 knots) or big- 
gest (22,071 tons) member of that fleet, 
the Kungsholm justified all Sweden’s 
pride in her. She has an atmosphere of 
quiet elegance. All cabins have a bath and 
their own air-conditioning controls: all 
are outside. 

The Kungsholm also looked like a hand- 
some moneymaker because of the ease 
with which she can switch accommoda- 
tions depending on her bookings.Although 
designed for 626 tourist—and 176 first- 
class passengers for the North Atlantic 
run, one entire deck can be converted 
from first to tourist by closing two doors, 
On cruises (400 passengers), a children’s 
playroom becomes a snack bar; two cargo 
hatches, swimming pools. 

Her profits are also helped by Sweden’s 
fast tax-amortization laws. From the day 
the contract was let for the $10 million 
ship, SAL could start writing off 20% of 
her cost. Furthermore, Swedish shipping 
unions demand less than half the Ameri- 
can scale, though the country’s sailors are 
still the highest-paid in Europe. They 
also get outside double rooms and their 
own swimming pool on cruises. 

SAL has consistently made money ex- 


% The first Kungsholm, originally leased for 
a year from the Holland-American Line, was 
scrapped in 1929 by HAL. The second Kungs- 
holm, built in 1928, became famed as a cruise 
ship in the 1930s, was taken over by the U.S. in 
late 1941 and converted into a troopship. Re- 
named the /talia, she is now owned by Italy’s 
Home Lines, Inc., and operates on a North 
Atlantic run, 
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AVIATION 
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Just a half century ago the Wright Brothers built and flew the 
first powered airplane. This revolutionary event began on era 
of great promise to mankind. > > In the intervening years 
the airplane stimulated the development of unlimited horizons 
as a tool for peace . . . as a vehicle of war it has had a part 
in challenging our very way of life. > » Choosing its own 
specialized role in the broadening aviation scene for nearly a 
quarter of a century, Republic Aviation Corporation has built 
aircraft to the needs of those who would defend freedom. 
Constantly working as a team. . . in close cooperation with the 
U. S. Air Force . . . and building to their exacting specifications 
- ++ our more than 26,000 design, engineering, and production 
personnel have established an unexcelled record. They built the 
15,000 mighty Thunderbolts of World War Il, followed by 
more than 4,400 highly effective Thunderjets, of which 
over 3,000 were delivered for service during the Korean 
War. > > Republic is using the designing skills and aviation 
production know-how gained from its long experience in the 
fighter gircraft field. Today it is building for the U. S. Air Force 
and our Allies in N.A.T.O. the new, rugged, powerful Thunder- 
streak primarily for peace, but if necessary, for protection. 
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Sometimes, investors do. 


Oh, they get off to a beautiful 
start all right. They decide on their 
objective, study all the facts, plot 
the most sensible course they can. 

But then something happens. 

Time passes. Proper decisions 
take work and they wind up just 
drifting along—hoping for the best. 

And that’s too bad. 

Because any investor can get all 
the help he wants in the intelligent 
handling of his investment program. 

Here at Merrill Lynch, for in- 
stance, our Research Department 
will be happy to review your entire 
portfolio whenever you ask .. . tell 
you just which stocks it thinks you 
should buy, sell, or hold—and why. 


There’s no charge for this service 
whether you're a customer or not— 
ever do business with us or don’t. 


Just tell us about your over-all 
situation, outline your objectives 
and holdings, then address your 
letter to my personal attention. 


Water A, SCHOLL 
Department S-66 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 105 Cities 


“Invest —for the better things in life” 
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Associated Press 


THE “KuNGSHOLM” ENTERING NEW YorK HARBOR 
With German steel, U.S. air conditioning, end Swedish profits. 


cept for two depression and two World 
War II years when seven of her freighters 
were sunk. Since 1946, SAL has paid an- 
nual dividends of 15%, and last year 
tossed in a 259% stock bonus. As an un- 
subsidized line, SAL does not have to buy 
in Sweden if prices are less elsewhere. The 
Kungsholm was built in Holland of Ger- 
man steel, uses Danish diesels and U.S. 
air conditioning. 

SAL’s stock is widely held by small 
Swedish investors (and 508 Americans), 
but working control of the line, which 
runs 24 ships, belongs to Sweden’s Bros- 
trém Lines, one of the world’s ten biggest 
(694.483 tons) shippers. The combine was 
started in 1865 when 27-year-old Axel 
Brostrém borrowed money to buy a 
wooden trading ketch, Mathilda. Last 
week Axel’s grandson and SAL’s board 
chairman, Tor Erland Brostrém, stood 
on the Kungsholm’s glassed-in decks and 
beamed as New York harbor saluted 
Mathilda’s youngest descendant. 


PERSONNEL 
Changes of the Week 


@ Sylvester L. (“Pat”) Weaver Jr., 44, 
was named National Broadcasting Co.’s 
president. A Phi Beta Kappa from Dart- 
mouth, he became a boy wonder in ad- 
vertising, was named advertising manager 
for American Tobacco Co. at 29. After 
two years’ service in the Navy, he became 
a Young & Rubicam vice president at 4o, 
joined NBC in 1949 as head of television. 
Sometimes called NBC's “thinker-in- 
chief,” Pat Weaver thought up such pro- 
grams as Your Show of Shows, Today. 
Already a legend in a legendary trade, 
Weaver talks in nonstop sentences, studs 
them with such phrases as “the We-Group 
formula,” “new cosmology,” “integrated 
enlightenment.” He once studied a tran- 
script of a speech he had made and was 
not quite sure what he was talking about. 
(When he heard a recording, however, 
he quickly got his point.) Filling the job 
vacated by Frank White last spring, 





Weaver will be assisted by a new execu- 
tive vice president, Robert W. Sarnoff, 
35-year-old son of NBC’s and RCA'’s 
board chairman. 

@ Harold W. Sweatt, 62, moved up from 
president to board chairman of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. But he 
will still keep an active eye on the com- 
pany. Sweatt started off in the family- 
owned business, when the firm had 50 
employees and one product, built it up to 
24,000 employees and annual sales of $200 
million. Moving into Sweatt’s old job is 
Paul B. Wishart, 55, U.S. Naval Academy 
graduate who directed the company’s 
postwar expansion into more than 9,000 
kinds of automatic controls for every- 
thing from gas heaters to guided missiles. 
@ W. W. (for William Wallace) McCal- 
lum. 47, did “the hardest thing I ever had 
to do in my whole life” and resigned the 
financial vice presidency of Oscar Mayer 
& Co., Inc. (meat packers) to become 
president of rival John Morrell & Co., 
the first non-family president in its 126- 
year history. McCallum is a onetime cer- 
tified public accountant who made so 
skillful an audit of Mayer's business that 
he was hired away from Price Water- 
house & Co, in 1938. 


AGRICULTURE 
Something for the Girls 


For thousands of bright-cheeked 4-H* 
Club members, a grand championship at 
a big livestock show is a headier dream 
than flying a rocket to the moon. Last 
week, at the top-billed International Live 
Stock Exposition at Chicago’s Interna- 
tional Amphitheater, the coveted purple 
ribbon went to Lone Star, a Hereford 
owned by 18-year-old Sue White of Big 
Spring. Texas, the third girl to win the 
award in the show’s 54-year history. 

Sue, who had dropped out of Howard 
County Junior College after one semester 
to groom her 4-H animals for this year’s 





* Head, heart, hands, health. 
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Sinclair adds another Tanker 


to its Fleet... 


bs 





THE NEW “M. L.GOSNEY”", the largest refined products vessel on the high 
seas. Recently completed, she has a capacity load of over 200,000 barrels. 


The “Gosney” and her sister ship, the “P. C. 
Spencer”, are two of the newest links in Sin- 
clair’s transportation chain. Because of their 
size and draft, these “little super tankers” can 
go into any port of call. Each delivers approxi- 
mately 814 million gallons of cargo. 

The “Gosney” makes a total of thirteen Sinclair- 
owned tankers, one of which operates exclu- 
sively on the Great Lakes. Eight others, on 
long-term charter, complete the fleet. 


Sinclair's efficient system of product transpor- 
tation also includes a network of Company- 
owned pipelines totaling over thirteen thou- 
sand miles, more railroad tank cars than are 
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operated by any other oil company, nineteen 
barges and two towboats on the inland water- 
ways, and thousands of Sinclair oil trucks. 


Faster and more economical transportation of 
oil and oil products in bulk is another reason 
for Sinclair's growth and leadership in the 
highly competitive petroleum industry. 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name tn Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION ¢ 600 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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CLARK UTILITRUCS handle 





the toughest jobs at least cost! 


... they're engineered to satisfy driver, maintenance man, management 


Here are the most advanced 6000- 
7000 Ib. fork trucks on the market 
today—Clark’s gas or electric 
UTILITRUCS. Built to handle jobs 
that break the backs of less rugged 
trucks, these UTILITRUCS have 
proved their superiority in foundries, 
steel mills, stevedoring* and heavy 
warehousing. They represent an ideal 
balance of essential engineering fea- 
tures. They get more work done at 
less cost, for these reasons: 


1. Easier to drive 

All controls at the driver's fingertips, 
like an automobile; compact and more 
maneuverable; shockless steering; in- 
creased braking efficiency; 140 sq. 





inches additional visibility inches 
of free-lift; DYNATORK or 
HYDRATORK DRIVE available on 
gas model. 


2. Easier to service 
Complete accessibility for mainte- 


nance. On gas model: one-piece 


“zipper’’ hood folds back to expose 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 
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engine; one-piece floorboard lifts up 
to expose master cylinder and trans- 
mission; swing-out battery. All service 
points easy to reach. 


3. Built to take punishment 


Welded, integral-unit box frame 
eliminates distortion; higher inch- 
pound rating; axle-to-frame mount- 
ing absorbs shocks and strains; new 
design wheel and backing plate seals 
out dirt and abrasives. Oil bath air 
cleaner and oil filter standard on gas 
model. Totally-enclosed drive motor, 
sealed-for-life bearings on electric 


model. 


We invite you to compare the 
UTILITRUCS to any 6000-7000 lb. 
truck on the market! Without obliga- 
tion, you can discuss them with your 
nearby Clark dealer, listed in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book. Or 
write us for free descriptive literature. 


*Special stevedoring model 
ovailable 





EQUIPMENT 


Industrial Truck Division 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Battle Creek 74, Michigan 








shows, had her first taste of glory last 
February. Then, one of her steers won 
the grand-championship at Fort Worth’s 
Southwestern Exposition, and was sold to 
Texas Publisher Amon Carter for $6,000. 
Sue dutifully turned the money over to 
her family, hard hit by the drought. At 
Chicago last week, Hotelman Albert Pick 





A ted S 
Owner Wuirte & CHAMPION LONE STAR 
For each H, $5,361. 


bid $20 a lb. for Sue's steer, highest price 
ever paid at the Chicago show.* Sue, who 
paid $189 for the calf, grossed $21,445 
($20,100 in the auction, $1,345 in prizes). 
Probable net: $13,420. 


MANAGEMENT 
No Magic Wand 


Some 3,000 members of the National 
Association of Manufacturers met in 
Manhattan last week to talk about busi- 
ness under the Republican Administra- 
tion. Having racked up a record year in 
output, it was small wonder the manufac- 
turers thought that doing business under 
the G.O.P. was just fine. But they were 
soon reminded that the new Administra- 
tion can wave no magic wand to wipe out 
taxes and Government deficits. 

“Additional tax reduction is desired by 
everyone,” said Under Secretary of the 
Treasury Marion Folsom, onetime treas- 
urer of Eastman Kodak and longtime 
NAMster in good standing. “But taxes 
can be reduced further only as expendi- 
tures are reduced.” Folsom saw little hope 
for big cuts in spending; in fact, said he, 
with the excess-profits tax expiring and 
personal taxes about to be cut, there was 
already the prospect of a $7.5 billion 





%* But not highest price ever paid at a live- 
stock show. At Kansas City, Mo., in 1946, a 


Hereford steer brought $35.50 a Ib 
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North American Aviation 


eves OOOO. se 


Ss ————— ————______... T-6 Advanced Trainer — Used by 33 
¢ Allied Nations in W. W. II. Provided 
close tactical ground support in Korea. 


B-25 Mitchell Bomber—Served in all 
theaters in W. W. II in several different 
bombing capacities...including famous 
first bombing of Japan. Rugged, practi- 
cal, heavily armed. 


P-51 Mustang — Leading fighter of 
W. W. II. Served as photographer, dive 
bomber, strafer, escort, spotter, for close 
ground support. Held line in Korea be- 
fore Sabres arrived. 


B-45 Tornado — First operational multi- 
jet airplane to fly in the U. S. First to 
fly non-stop across the Pacific. 


T-28 Trainer—Faster than many W.W. II 
fighters with top speed of 346 MPH. 1,000 
already delivered to Air Force. Now be- 
ing delivered to Navy. 


F-86 Sabre Jet— News making king of 
MiG Alley with kill ratio of 12 to 1 over 
MiGs. Produced in Australia and Canada 
and in Italy for NATO. Acclaimed as best 
all ’round fighter in the world. 


F-86D Sabre Jet — America’s only one- 
man, all-weather interceptor. Rocket 
firing. Now operational as primary con- 
tinental defender... with 700 MPH plus 


speed. 





: FJ-3 Fury Jet — Latest of North Ameri- 
can’s FJ Series of Navy carrier-based 

_. fighters. With faster speed and rate of 
climb and superior firepower. 





ay F-100 Super Sabre —Tri-sonic perform- 
_ ei " ee ance with overall weapon effectiveness. 
ee - . Now in production for Air Force. Flies 


faster than speed of sound in level flight. 


NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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thang "Merry Christmas:.. 


eat Mumm’s ; 
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Inspired idea for a gift. 


1 
E The natural choice 

: for great occasions. 
The classic champagne 


of France. 
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AGENTS BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 














This is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these 
securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


180,000 American Shares 


A. KK. LU, 


ALGEMENE KUNSTZIJDE UNIE N. V. 


A Netherlands Corporation 
(United Rayon Manufacturing Corporation) 


AMERICAN DEPOSITARY RECEIPTS FOR AMERICAN SHARES 
representing Ordinary Shares of Algemene Kunstzijde Unie N. V. at the 
rate of 20 American Shares for each Ordinary Share of Hfl. 1,000 par value 





Price $23.75 per American Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned 
in those States in which the undersigned may legally offer these 
securities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Lazard Fréres & Co. 


December 3, 1953 
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deficit next year. In view of that, the 
Administration would oppose the cut in 


52% 


corporate-tax rates (from 52% to 47%) 
and the elimination of some excise taxes, 
both slated for April r. 

The NAMsters also touched on a sub- 
ject that has recently caused some dissen- 
sion in their own ranks: U.S. tariff policy 
(Time, Nov. 23). But no one seemed 
upset as National Cash Register Co.’s 
President Stanley C. Allyn told them: 
“Lowering or elimination of tariffs do not 
provide the entire answer” to unbalanced 
world trade. However, said Allyn, cus- 
toms policies should be re-examined with 
the goal of producing “a consistent tariff 
policy not subject to the whims of a 
changing economic climate.” 


. . . 


As its new president, N.A.M. elected 
Los Angeles Paint Manufacturer Harold 
56, 


Chadick (“Chad”) McClellan, the 





Fred Anderson 
N.A.M.’s MCCLELLAN 
The rascals put him to work. 


first Pacific Coast businessman to get 
the job. Only six years in the N.A.M., 
McClellan attracted notice as the repre- 
sentative of a West Coast faction in an 
N.A.M. family argument, smoothed over 
the difficulty so expertly that he eventu- 
ally wound up as regional vice president. 
(“I got acquainted with people, and the 
rascals put me to work.’’) 

The son of a _ small-town minister, 
McClellan worked his way through Occi- 
dental College as a cantaloupe inspector 
and packer, cook and college janitor, was 
made head janitor when he devised a way 
to save the college 10% on cleaning ex- 
penses. After graduation he went to work 
for a creamery, and a year later was made 
sales manager. In 1927, McClellan de- 
cided to go into business for himself; for 
$10,000 he bought a rundown Los Angeles 
paint company. His company, which now 
employs 150, has increased sales in all but 
two of the years since, this year will gross 
about $2,500,000. 
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You're right — you can’t beat an airplane when it comes to saving 
Fl time nor a car when it comes to getting around conveniently. But, 
y you're wrong if you think you have to choose between the two every 


time you make a trip! 

no matter how far— Today, you can enjoy the benefits of both with the American-Avis 
Plane-Auto Plan. This way, you fly the long miles in the comfort of 
a Flagship. You arrive refreshed and relaxed, hours, often days, 
ahead of the man who travels all the way by car. 





ES j AMERICAN = pte 


: ; AMERICAN A/RLIN. I; PANS 
80688 6 % 6 ! 


‘ 









Minutes after landing, you step into an Avis car that’s waiting at the 


wes airport. All Avis cars are new cars and the moderate rates include 
then have gas, oil, insurance and maintenance. 


Avis cars are available in over 200 cities throughout the world. 


furnish your car if You can reserve your Avis car the same time you make your Flagship 
. 


reservation. And, you can use your air travel card for both. So next 
time you travel—get there American, then get around in an Avis car. 


7 SS 
DOS 4 





AMERICAN AIRLINES ano AX" RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 


< “Americas Leading Airline Write: 10734 Fullerton Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 
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JACK DANIELS 


black or green label BY CHOICE 90 PROOF 


JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY, LYNCHBURG, TENNESSEE 








Your business insurance program courts 
disaster when it fails to reflect changing 


economic conditions. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 sy 
. + Cleveland + Philadelphia + Pittsburg: 

A + Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Detroit Cc 5 
5-0 Seattle + Wilmington + Vancouver * Winnipeg + Montreal + Toronto +» Havana 














IF YOU SUFFER 
PAIN © "inne 
_NEURITIS 







they come to the 


$T. MORITZ 

ON-THE- PARK Al 

from the 4 corners 2s 
of the earth- 
from 


$6 single * 
$10 double 


50 CENTRAL 
PARK SOUTH 


How Ueki. only Toaly 
colineTal Loteh 


CHARLES G. TAYLOR, PRESIDENT 

































the way thousands of 
physicians and dentists recommend. 


HERE’S WHY .... Anacin is like a doctor's 
Prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
just one but a combination of medically 
proved active ingredients. No other product 
gives foster, longer-lasting relief from pain 
of headache, neuralgia, neuritis than Anacin 
tablets. Buy Anocin® today! 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Herb Shriner, 35, homespun 
Hoosier radio-TV comedian-quizmaster 
(Two for the Money), and Eileen Mc- 
Dermott Shriner, 27: their second and 
third children, twin boys; in Manhattan. 
Names: Kin and Lark. Weights: 6 Ibs 
14 02z., 6 Ibs. 9 oz. 





Married. Army Corporal Edward S. 
Dickenson, 23, hillbilly captive of the 
Communists in Korea, first among 23 
American P.W.s who, having refused re- 
patriation, changed his mind and came 
home (Time, Nov. 2); and Kate Laney, 
21, neighbor's daughter; in Big Stone 
Gap, Va. 


Died. Jorge Negrete, 42, top-drawer 
singing star of Mexican cowboy films and 
one of Latin America’s favorite cinemac- 
tors, fourth husband (since last year) of 
Mexico’s tempestuous Movie Queen Ma- 
ria Felix; of a liver ailment; in Holly- 
wood. As Mexicans openly mourned Film 
Idol Negrete’s death, his widow declared 
“unsuitable” a two-engined transport plane 
sent by Mexico’s President Ruiz Cortines 
to bring his body home from Los Angeles, 
instead chartered a four-engined Ameri- 
can Airlines DC-6, planned an elaborate 
public funeral in Mexico City. 






Died. Rear Admiral William Sterling 
Parsons, 52, deputy Navy ordnance chief 
and pioneer A-bomb weaponeer; of a 
heart attack, ten minutes after entering 
the National Naval Medical Center for a 
checkup; in Bethesda, Md. During World 
War II, he helped set up the first A-bomb 
test at Alamogordo, N. Mex. (1945), 
three weeks later rode over Japan in the 
bomb bay of the B-29 Enola Gay to 
trigger the second A-bomb, minutes be- 
fore it was dropped on Hiroshima. 


Died. The Rev. Francis Xavier Tal- 
bot, S.J., 64, longtime (1936-44) editor of 
the Jesuit weekly America (circ. 33,000), 
onetime president of Baltimore's Loyola 
College (1947-51) and chaplain-counselor 
of the Legion of Decency’s movie-review 
committee; of pneumonia; in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Died. Dr. Walter Ernest (“Doc”) 
Meanwell, 69, longtime University of Wis- 
consin basketball coach (1911-17, 1920- 
34), who first developed the short pass, 
the criss-cross, the dribble-and-block, to 
razzle-dazzle the opposition and help his 
teams win four Western Conference cham- 
pionships, share the title to four more; of 
cancer; in Madison, Wis. 


Died. Francis Picabia, 75, wealthy, er- 
ratic French-born Cuban painter; of ar- 
teriosclerosis; in Paris. A bored, respect- 
able success at 35, Picabia joined the 
madcap Dadaist revolt against tradition 
during the 20s, in 1950 enraged Paris 
critics with a deadpan display of can- 
vases, each enlivened only by a colored 
dot placed just off center. 
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THIS SPECIAL ARMCO STEEL PREVENTS RUST | 


Do you recognize the big perforated cyl- 
inder in this picture? It illustrates one of 
the important ways in which an Armco 
Special-Purpose Steel saves you and your 
family time and trouble. 


This is a drum made of Armco ZINCGRIP 
Steel for a modern home laundry dryer. 
It has been punched with thousands of 
holes, but the specially applied zinc coat- 
ing on ZINCGRIP does not peel off. That's 
important to you because it means pro- 
tection from rust. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of products are 
giving great care to selecting the kind of 
steel that will assure you long, trouble- 
free service — whether they make equip- 
ment for the kitchen, laundry, bathroom — 
or thousands of other products. More and 
more they are selecting Armco’s Special- 
Purpose Steels to give you extra value for 
your money. 


It always pays to look for the Armco tri- 
angle trademark on the steel products 
you buy. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO + THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 
YOU'RE MONEY AHEAD WITH PRODUCTS MADE OF ARMCO SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS 
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You can’t cut your cleaning costs by using 
inferior materials! Out of every dollar you spend for cleaning, almost 
95 cents goes for time cost. Only a nickel goes for materials! Isn’t it 
necessary, then, to save where you save most—on cleaning time? 

That’s why it pays to clean the Holcomb way. For more than 
fifty years, Holcomb has developed time-saving methods, designed 
better, faster cleaners and tools. Holeomb representatives are cleaning 
maintenance specialists, factory trained to recommend the correct 
methods and materials that reduce cleaning time and do a better job. 

Look at your own cleaning costs. Then, look up your nearby 
Holcombman. He can show you in minutes how to save hours of 
cleaning time—and that means dollar-profit for you! 


Research Laboratory and Factory: 1601 Barth Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Branches: New York 18 and Los Angeles 21 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 














CINEMA 
Half a Step Behind 


“There are three kinds of producers.” 
says Stanley (The Men) Kramer. “Those 
with ideas and no money. those with 
money and no ideas, and those who com- 
mand a sufficient amount of both.” In his 
eight years as an independent movie pro- 
ducer, almost three of them with the 
backing of Columbia Pictures. Wonder 
Boy Stanley Kramer placed himself in the 
third category. He startled his competi- 
tion and movie critics with such films as 
The Sniper, Champion, Cyrano de Berge- 
rac, Home of the Brave, Member of the 
Wedding, High Noon. Some of these, and 
a few others (The Fourposter, Death of a 
Salesman, Eight Iron Men), did poorly at 
the box office; nonetheless, each was a 
fine piece of craftsmanship. 

Last week tense. brooding Producer 
Kramer dissolved his company and, by 
mutual consent, ended his partnership 
with Columbia, although he had made 
only eleven of the 30 pictures stipulated 
in his five-year contract. The break was no 
surprise to Hollywoodians, who under- 
stood that Columbia’s President Harry 
Cohn had agreed with—and perhaps urged 
—Kramer to close shop after finishing 
The Caine Mutiny and The Wild One 
(both still unreleased). Kramer, 40, ex- 
plained: “My particular talents gravitate 
to making one picture at a time and then 
selling it... Before I started on this mul- 
tiple production, I believe my strength 
was in being one-half step ahead of mo- 
tion-picture production. But in the last 
two years, I’ve been half a step behind.” 
In fact, Kramer had put himself and Co- 
lumbia about $6,000,000 behind. 

What happened to the Boy Wonder? 
One critic has said: “There's little com- 
passion in Kramer's pictures. They are 
cold, metallic, and beautifully done... 
But they are devoid of humanity. They 
don't touch your heart.” 

This week Kramer organized a new in- 
dependent company. Plainly distressed 
over his experience as a mismatched cog 
in the Columbia machinery, he says philo- 
sophically: “I think the most important 
thing is whether or not I have the right 
to existence in Hollywood. The motion 
picture is not only an industry, but an art 
form too... To make the best films I 
know how, I must go back to doing one 
film at a time.” 


Rough on the Redskins 


Escape from Fort Bravo |M-G-M) 
riding hard on the hoofbeats of Shane and 
High Noon, should prove to the movie 
public that the old mare is what she used 
to be—and maybe more. Director John 
Sturges’ Bravo is in some ways the best 
western since 1943's memorable Ox-Bow 
Incident. 

The story describes a Civil War episode 
in which a small Union garrison, perched 
alone in the borax wastes of the Arizona 
Territory, must guard itself from a rest- 
less crowd of Confederate prisoners within 
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BECAUSE OF LIQUEUR QUALITY and HIGH PROOF (94.4) 
DRINKS NEVER TASTE THIN WITH GORDON’S GIN 





100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN + GORDON'S DRY GIN CO. LTD., LINDEN, N. J. 





and from a cruel horde of Mescalero In- 
dians without. A romantic fifth column is 
also on hand in the shape of a Texas belle 
(Eleanor Parker) who makes a play for 
the strong man of the garrison (William 
Holden). Unaware that Eleanor is really 
conspiring with the leader of the Con- 
federate prisoners (John Forsythe), Hol- 
den plays right along with her—until sud- 
denly both of them discover that they are 
playing for keeps. 

Despite her new-found love for North- 
erner Holden, Eleanor loyally joins her 
Southern beau and three friends in an es- 
cape she helps plan. Holden recaptures 
them, but in the outcome, both sides have 
to join in fighting off one of the most 
imaginative Indian attacks ever filmed. 

There are all sorts of unexpectedly solid 
fare in this bag of oats. The implacable, 
carefully photographed beauty of the bad- 
lands stands behind the film every mo- 





WILLiAM HoLpen & ELEANOR PARKER 
In a bag of oats, some solid fare. 


ment. grim as an open grave. The four 
leading actors do excellent work. Actress 
Parker is spirited and warm as the heroine. 
John Forsythe is subtle and easy, a sort of 
walking diploma from V.M.I. William 
Demarest manages to wear a week's griz- 
zle, chaw the plug and prospect for laughs 
without sounding too much like Gabby 
Hayes. And William Holden again sug- 
gests that he is the most versatile leading 
man in Hollywood. In the last year he has 
played. and played well, a carefree young 
worldling (The Moon Is Blue), a heel 
with a heart of gold (Stalag 17), and now 
a hard, woman-hungry male. 
Scriptwriter Frank Fenton, an old pro 
of 20 years and about 20 films in Holly- 
wood, has written scenes and characters 
with the freshness—and some of the 
clean-limbed naiveté—of a first novelist. 
His dialogue is always clear and quick, 
and occasionally it reaches down to pluck 
some nerve of real human sensibility. 
Apart from the poem he gave one of the 
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"BUTLER buitdings 


help Deepireeze 
up production 50%” 


Says Pat Leone —Plant Manager, Deepfreeze Appliance Division, 
Motor Products Corporation, Lake Bluff and North Chicago, Illinois, 
Pioneer manufacturer of home freezers 






“Our 120’ x 680’ x 20’ Butler.steel building is playing an im- 
portant part in the Deepfreeze expansion program,” says Mr. Leone. 
“It gives us the dependable, weather-tight warehousing we need to 
hold increased production. And does it economically! We've got 
81,600 sq. ft. of fully usable space, at an average cost of only $3.68 
a sq. ft. That includes everything — erection, insulation, reinforced 
concrete floor, fluorescent lighting, heating and sprinkling system!” 





“Complete adaptability of Butler build- “Easy expansion was important, too,” 


ings, plus the sound engineering and erection says Mr. Leone. “We have expanded our 
service of our Butler dealer, also influenced Butler building twice. Now, we are planning 
our decision to use Butler buildings.” on adding another 100 feet to meet new 


warehousing needs.” 


See and price BUTLER before you build! Your Butler dealer will show 
you Butler rigid-frame and bowstring truss steel buildings —in widths, lengths, 
single and multiple installations —to fit your exact needs. He'll help you with 
your plans . . . show you how you can make your building dollars go farther 
than ever! Write today for name of the Butler dealer in your city and more 
information by mail. 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7490 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 

Seg, paopwe” 990 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
1010 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 90, Richmond, California 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment + Steel Buildings + Form Equipment « Cleaners Equipment « Special Products 
Foctories located at Konses City, Mo., Golesburg, Ill., Richmond, Calif., Birmingham, Alc., Minneapolis, Mina. 
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Miele SS Le 


* 


Confederate prisoners to speak (“Faith 
was ... a jungle/ Where two children 
trod/ Looking for violets/ Angleworms 
and God”), the bravos for Bravo should 
go largely to him. 

Hondo (Warner] is a western that has 
provoked a gag question in Hollywood 
“Ain’t it a Shane about Wayne?” The 
answer is: yes, sort of. The movie starts 
off looking like Shane by introducing the 
hero (John Wayne) as Shane was intro- 
ductd—staggering out of the desert like a 
gun-slinging anchorite. 

The fact is that all Hero Wayne has 
shot is a couple of Indians, and all he 
wants from the heroine (Geraldine Page) 
is a horse. When she gives him a kiss too, 
Actor Wayne rides away hastily, as if to 
assure his large public of small boys that 
there will not be too much mushy stuff in 
this one. There is, however, as the reels 
drone by; but there is also almost enough 





——————————— 





GERALDINE Pace & JOHN WAYNE 


: ; : he answer is yes, sort of. 
There is no other wine on earth The ans bolt ha 







quite like Cyesta Blanca 





bare-knuckle work and short-range shoot- 
ing of Indians to satisfy even a generation 
of children who have been nourished on 
the blood of afternoon TV programs. 

For grownups, Hondo offers only Ger- 
aldine Page, the Broadway star of Mid- 
Summer, who in her first film lead al- 
} most wrecks the picture. She plays a i 

pioneer woman with a fresh face and , 
unaffected charm that make the other 
actors in the picture look as phony as 
a bunch of rodeo types. 

Actor Wayne, now that he is undisputed 
top draw at the box office, seems to feel b 
that his mere presence in a picture is 
enough—and acting might be too much. 

In Hondo, which lists him as co-producer, 
he talks a little more than usual, but 
on the other hand, plays up his physical 
presence in a rather peculiar way. On 
five separate occasions he takes long, 
slow walks away from the camera, rolling 
his muscular buttocks like a male Marilyn 


CRESTA BLANCA WINE COMPANY » LIVERMORE, CALIFORNIA | Monroe as he goes. 


The Perfect Gift 


This handsome gift package, tied 
with ribbon, contains Cresta 
Blanca California Triple Cream 
Sherry and Dry Watch Cocktail 
Sherry. It’s a perfect gift for the 


California Triple Cream Sherry. 






This luscious Sherry is sweet and 






mellow, with the smooth 







creamy body of a fine liqueur. 






A luxury Sherry that makes any special names on your 


Christmas list. 







occasion a very special one. 


A limited bottling. 


CRESTA BLANCA 


-..OF Counse, 


Premium American Ports, Sherries, 
Red and White Dinner Wines, 
Sparkling Wines and Vermouths. Since 1882. 
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Makes ANY Set 
An All-Channel Receiver: 





i 


This Christmas, wherever the new UHF television channels are in use, thousands 
of families will enjoy complete UHF-VHF reception on sets built to bring in only 
the original VHF channels. 


Such pleasant latitude of program choice is possible quickly, easily, at low cost ... 
with the precision-built Mallory UHF Converter. 


It adapts your set—any set—to receive not just one but all UHF stations in the 
area, now and in the future. The Mallory Converter is giving outstanding satis- 
faction all across the nation wherever UHF channels have come into use. 


The Mallory Converter for home use was first on the market, and the Mallory 
Tuner is now widely used in the new all-channel TV sets. Both Converter and Tuner 
are products of a single phase of Mallory’s many-sided research program in elec- 
tronics, electrochemistry and specialized metallurgy. 


Mallory research has been responsible for key electronic components in communi- 
cations equipment . . . a unique timer switch used in the vast majority of automatic 
washers and dryers... mite-sized batteries for transistor hearing aids... alloys 
and welding techniques to make better cars, trucks and trains. 


If you are a manufacturer, Mallory precision components may help improve your 
products, hold down your costs. Contact Mallory today. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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The MALLory UHF Converter; 
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12 delicious cordials 
5 fruit flavored brandies 


Creme de Menthe 
(60 Proof) 


° 
MADE IN AMERICA 


ANNO 1695 


SEND FOR FREE RECIPE BOOK « NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
DEPARTMENT [-123,BOX 12, WALL STREET STATION, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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Also Showing 


Truce or no truce, Hollywood is still 
fighting a rearguard action in Korea. 

Sabre Jet (United Artists) is a picture 
dedicated to explaining the importance of 
sex to the American air effort in Korea. 
| Pilots’ wives were in some cases permitted 
| to join their husbands in Japan, and ac- 
cording to this script, it was the thought 
of the little woman waiting at the gate of 
the air base after every mission that kept 
the boys flying. Except for a few routine 
shots of some gleaming Sabres, the film is 
devoted to a lot of thick talk about get- 
ting to bed early and to some aggressively 
cheerful gynecologic humor: “Oh, morn- 
ing sickness the whole darn day”; “There's 
nothing wrong with me that three more 
months won't cure.” The Cinecolor is 
something to see—all the blondes look 
like redheads, and the redheads are purple. 

Cease Fire (Hal Wallis; Paramount), 
a picture made to show what happens at 
the front on a day when the communiqué 
says that nothing happened, proves that 
the communiqué pretty much tells the 
| truth. A patrol goes out and wanders 
around most of a day without meeting the 
enemy. In the end there is more than a 
little shooting, and the patrol captures a 
hill. Producer Hal Wallis uses a straight 
documentary style, which is sometimes 
effective. Unfortunately, in his respect 
for facts he often forgets to respect his 
characters or his audience—as when the 
camera shows two piteously mangled 
corpses of enemy soldiers, then looks on 
with firm approval while one of the victors 
spits on the dead men. 





Current & Cuoice : 

The Living Desert. Walt Disney’s first 
full-length film of nature in the raw. Sel- 
dom mild, often cruelly beautiful (Time, 
Nov. 16). 

Decameron Nights. Spicy stories by 
Boccaccio; with Joan Fontaine, Louis 
Jourdan (Trwe, Nov. 16). 

The Little Fugitive. The camera fol- 
lows seven-year-old Richie Andrusco on a 
wonderfully photogenic lam through Co- 
ney Island (Time, Nov. 2). 

The Actress. Ruth Gordon’s hit com- 
edy about stagestruck adolescence; with 
Spencer Tracy, Teresa Wright, Jean Sim- 
mons (Time, Oct. 19). 

The Captain's Paradise. Alec Guinness 
as a ferryboat captain who manages to 
have a wife (Celia Johnson and Yvonne 
de Carlo) in each port (Time, Oct. 12). 
| The Robe. The first CinemaScope film, 
| a colorful, breathtakingly bg production 
starring Richard Burton. Victor Mature, 
Jean Simmons (Tue, Sept. 28). 

Roman Holiday. Newcomer Audrey 
Hepburn goes on a hilarious tour of Rome 
with Gregory Peck and Eddie Albert 
(Time, Sept. 7). 

The Beggar's Opera. John Gay's 18th 
century English operetta is turned, by 
Peter Brook and Laurence Olivier, into a 
classic cinemusical (Trae, Aug. 31). 

The Cruel Sea. One of the best of the 
World War II films, based on Nicholas 
Monsarrat’s bestseller (Tre, Aug. 24). 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 





Landing at Sea. When a fighter pilot lands his plane 
on a flattop, one of his biggest problems is stopping 
the plane. To help him, a hook attached near the 
plane's tail engages one of the galvanized wire cables, 
mounted on spring brackets, that stretch across the 
carrier's deck. The resiliency of the 

cable, plus the action of the spring 

bracket, helps the plane to stop 

promptly and safely. Only steel can 

do 80 many jobs so well. . 






. : ‘ 
World's Largest Double Swing-Span Bridge. re George P. Coleman Memorial Bridge 
spans the deep swift York River between historic Yorktown and Gloucester Point, Va. 
Two 500-foot swing spans, each weighing 1,300 tons, pivot horizontally on piers 44 feet 
in diameter, swinging open simultaneously to provide a 450-foot freeway that can accom- 
modate the passage of even the largest vessel. This 3,750-foot-long bridge was fabricated 
and erected by U.S. Steel. 


Ready to Roll. Trains move faster today than ever before, 
they carry heavier loads, they cover longer distances, This 
puts a premium on durability and safety in the wheels they 
roll on. U.S. Steel has been making wrought steel wheels for 
railroads for 47 years, has helped to bring the art of wheel- 
making to its present high level. Here you see some U-S-S 
Wrought Steel Wheels being carefully checked for essential 
dimensions before shipment. 


Have You Met these two members of the U. S. Steel 


MARY KA 4 i ot ; au Family? Mary Kay and Johnny are the engaging young 
& ‘ 


couple who give you the inside story of our steel products 
on the United States Steel Hour—the new, every-other- 


rATW of Si 
J JHNNY r P F ‘Tuesday-evening, dramatic TV Show produced by The 


Theatre Guild for U. S. Steel. See your local newspaper for 
time and station. 


a" UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

IERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE .. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL.. GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 

OIL WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS, . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 3-2078-8 





We sponsor this series of advertisements about the Traffic Manager and his job because we believe 
the Traffic Man is management’s answer to better and more economical movement of material. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 












“We Had a Boy 
Trying to Fill 
A. Man’s Shoes” 


Here Is What the Executive Vice President 





| 
Found In the Shipping Department 


“After reading one of these ads about the Traffic Manager,” 

he wrote to the Secretary of a national traffic organization, “I thought 
it would be a good idea for me to take a walk out to our own 
shipping room and see how it was run. 


















“What I found was a junior clerk who knew how to make out a 

bill of lading and that was all. It was obvious from a few minutes 
conversation that he did not have the slightest idea of either the 
responsibilities or possibilities of the job he was supposed to be doing. 


“T was shocked! Here we are spending half a million dollars a year 
on transportation and none of us had ever thought to look into the 
way it was being spent. Could you help me find a Traffic Manager 
with the training and experience to do this job right?” 


The association secretary could. He sent a list of five qualified men. 
One of them is on the job now, at a substantial salary and saving 
many times his cost through his expert knowledge of rates, 
classifications and routes. 


How about your own Traffic Department? Does it measure up to the 
important part transportation plays in modern business? 
And if it doesn’t, what are you doing about it? 


As one of the great carriers of 


merchandise freight in the country, the 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


is vitally interested in any plan 


that will move more goods, more efficiently 
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French Without Tears 


THe Best Cartoons From France (120 
pp.}— Collected by Edna Bennett — 
Simon & Schuster ($2.95). 

THe Tatrooep Saior [115 
Andre Francois—Knopf ($2.95). 


French humor prides itself on its ele- 
gantly turned irony (Anatole France) and 
the clean bite of its wit (Voltaire, Mo- 
liere), but it also has a more modern and 
less celebrated side: what Parisian slang 
calls /oufoque—zany. The practitioners of 
this form of Gallic humor consist of a 
small army of chansonniers, moviemakers, 
Left Bank beachcombers and cartoonists. 
The cartoonists have now formed an 
avant-garde to invade the U.S. cartoon 
market. Some are funny enough to get 
through, but most will succeed only if 
they catch Americans with their advance 
guards down, their sleeves rolled up and 
their funny bones exposed. 

The Best Cartoons from France is a col- 
lection of pictorial comment by two score 
cartoonists on art, women, children and 
other forms of human folly. It is more 
zany than sane, but often makes sound 
Gallic sense anyway. When a young girl 
proves too bashful to take off her clothes 
for the artist painting a nude of her, the 
painter displays exquisite French delicacy 
by discreetly peeking into her dress. When 
a young man is happily reading a book in 
bed, the source of his contentment is clear 
from the trophy on the wall: crossed rifle 
and sword topped by the mounted head of 
his wife. The trouble with Best Cartoons 
is that most of them are second best. Too 
many contributors are serving up Coca- 
Cola instead of champagne, with pale 
imitations of such cartoonists as Charles 
Addams, Peter Arno, and Steinberg. A 


pp.}— 


comparable enterprise might be exporting 
California Burgundies to France. 





The Tattooed Sailor, on the other hand, 
is vintage humor. It is a hilarious one-man 
cartoon show by Rumanian-born André 


Francois, who sounds an unmistakably 
original note in the cacophony of cartoon 
comedy. Cartoonist Francois’ humor is 


pointed, whimsical, completely loufoque 
and never unkind. His sailor hero has been 
tattooed into a state of ineffable euphoria, 
making him inseparable from his lovely 
Lilly and probably inadmissible to the 
U.S., but only on moral grounds. 


Americawith Preconceptions 


AmericA Day sy Day (337 pp.J— 
Simone de Beauvoir—Grove Press ($4). 


Simone de Beauvoir had not seen so 
many stars since Jean-Paul Sartre crowned 
her Queen of Existentialism with the can- 
opy of a bed one bibulous night in Paris 
(Time, Jan. 28, 1946). Now her plane 
from Paris was over New York, whose 
myriad lights were so brilliant that it was 
as if “all the stars in the sky were rolled 
out over the ground.” Still dazzled when 
the plane landed, the queen alighted, sped 
into the city, and, feeling estranged, could 
not quite believe she was there. “This city 
and Paris.” she wrote in her diary, “were 
not linked together like two elements be- 
longing to the same system. . . I felt in- 
visible to every look. Mine was the in- 
cognito of a phantom.” Within 48 hours 
she found a catalyst to materialize her: 
she went to the hairdresser. There she 
noted the comforting fact: “These places 
are the same in every town.” 

All this happened on Author de Beau- 
voir’s 1947 visit to the U.S. As a tourist, 
she had first-class tickets in curiosity and 
energy, although her luggage was over- 
weight in preconceived notions. In four 
months she toured the nation coast to 
coast, taking in New England and Cali- 
fornia, Chicago and New Orleans. She 


FRENCH CARTOONIST’S HospITaAL SCENE 
Instead of champagne, Coca-Cola. 
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Elliott Erwitt—Magaum 
DIARIST DE BEAUVOIR 
After orange juice, marijuana. 


traveled by plane. train, automobile, bus 
and river boat. She also walked, seeing 
more of New York in a few weeks than 
many New Yorkers see in a lifetime. 
America Day by Day is the diary of her 
trip, a mixed salad of surface impres- 
sions, often crisp and pungent, more often 
hand-me-down gossip and soggy ad hoc 
generalizations, mostly unripe. 

Scotch & Democracy. Mlle. de Beau- 
voir did not like the taste of whisky, but 
at one point she drank Scotch until 3 in 
the morning “because Scotch is the key to 
America.” She was astonished at the “sud- 
den warmth and cordial simplicity” of 
Americans, and “American generosity” left 
her “feeling ashamed.” In fact, she liked 
Americans so much that she wrote: “How 
I regretted that I could not feel more 
generously towards a country where the 
reign of man asserts itself so bravely.” 

Her political bias did not allow that de- 
gree of generosity. She was in New York 
less than two weeks when she observed: 
“The very resemblance of democracy was 
fading here from day to day.” After al- 
most three months in the U.S., however, 
she wrote: “Respect for the human being 
and the principles that guarantee his 
rights is solidly anchored in the hearts of 
the citizens. With them, one finds a truly 
democratic atmosphere. and it is this 
which makes the country so attractive at 
first sight.” She could also rise to such 
shaky heights of enthusiasm as, “One of 
the virtues of Americans is that they are 
never vulgar.” 

Like many foreigners and not a few 
Americans, Tourist de Beauvoir hated ra- 
cialism and loved orange juice, big break- 
fasts, drugstores, jazz (Chicago and New 
Orleans style), as well as movies, muse- 
ums, old cowboy songs and, at the right 
time, a hamburger. Toward the end of her 
trip she began to learn that Americans 
were individuals and as hard to generalize 
about as Frenchmen. But she faithfully 
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From Scotland—an impressive gift for important friends 


A gift of Drambuie honors both the giver and the recipient and, because it is an 

after-dinner liqueur, it is a reminder of your good judgment long after the holiday season. Made in Scotland 
since 1745 from the secret recipe of Prince Charles Edward’s personal liqueur, Drambuie is famous 

for its exquisite bouquet and unique dry flavour. 


Imported by W. A. Taylor & Company, New York, N.Y. Sole Distributors for the U.S.A. 


Drambuie After dinner—there is nothing like a of 


in the 


disti 2, ished F a Eres / E ¥. J ] ] ) = 
1 Sen QRAMBRIIIE 
Bonnie Prince Charlie ( » _) / / = ) \ J 
gift box, illustrated, 


ts priced slightly under 


ten dollars. 80 PROOF The only Cordial with a Scotch Whisky Base 


wed 4559 





It's always STAINLESS STEEL 


where 


Food is 


Concerned 


From airplanes to subs and all points between, stainless 
steel is the one metal most associated with the preparing and 
serving of food. Why? Because it’s the one metal that best 


combines a// the desired virtues: beauty, strength, hardness, 





cleanliness, long life, low maintenance, casy fabrication, and 
high resistance to corrosion and heat, @ Now those are qual- 
ities to conjure with! Where can you use them? Where can you 
employ Allegheny Metal to improve your product or reduce 
costs in your equipment—and how can we help you? Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 








kept on generalizing. Relations between 
the sexes were difficult in the U.S.. she 
feared. “Men shut themselves up in their | 
clubs, women take refuge in theirs.” Sex- 
ual frustration seemed typical, with the 
women frigid, the men inept. Whisky was 
the means of destroying inhibitions. “It’s 
very expensive,” a gentleman complained 
to her. “It takes a lot of whisky to reduce 
a woman to the right degree of drunken- 
ness, and if the dose is too strong she’s no 
longer fit for anything but sleep.” 

G-Strings & Morality. Author de Beau- 
voir gathered her evidence at swank hotels 
and dreary slums, saw and did whatever 
she could. In a New Orleans nightclub she 
saw a beautiful brunette do a striptease, 
and when the girl was down to her G- 
string, “the atmosphere was so charged 
with morality that one might have been 
in church.” She also smoked marijuana in 
a New York hotel apartment with a group 
of initiates. One dark woman had an 
abandoned look and tears in her eyes, and 
kept saying she was “madly happy.” Mlle. 
de Beauvoir smoked three cigarettes in a 
row. The taste “was sharp and none too 
agreeable.” Longing for the happiness of 
the dark woman, she smoked away, but 
nothing happened. She simply went away 
with a burning throat. 

When Author de Beauvoir left the 
U.S. she was still critical, but so capti- 
vated with New York that her “heart was 
torn.” She felt ‘miserable to be leaving 
this country, which had so often irritated 
me.” The full measure of her reaction is 
perhaps carried in her last page, where she 
describes her arrival in the Paris she loves. 
“How old the customs men were, how 
crumpled their uniforms! They did not 
seem proud to be French citizens; there 
was a hangdog look about them. . . The 
people are poorly dressed; the women 
have colorless, frizzy hair, the men grey 
faces, and they walk as if defeated... 
The weather was grey. Paris seemed numb 

- I would have to relearn France and 
get back into my own skin.” 





Pamela, Shamela 


An Apotocy For THE Lire OF Mrs, 
SHAmetA Anorews (86 pp.)—Henry 
Fielding — University of California 
($2.75). 


When Samuel Richardson wrote the first 
modern English novel, Pamela; or, Virtue 
Rewarded, a 1740 tearjerker about an in- 
nocent serving maid and her lecherous 
master, most of London enjoyed a good 
cry. But the plight of Pamela Andrews, 
often fighting with her back to the bed- 
room wall, seems to have given Richard- 
son’s friend and fellow-novelist, Henry 
Fielding (Tom Jones), a hearty laugh in- 
stead, or at least the idea for a bawdy 
Satire. Within six months. he pseudony- 
mously penned An Apology for the Life of 
Mrs. Shamela Andrews, a short but exact 
parody* written, like Pamela, in the form 
of letters. In it, he turned a drily realistic 


% Which Fielding followed up in 1742 with a 
full-scale parody, the second English novel, Jo- 
seph Andrews. 
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Your Banking Gateway 
to the Southeast 





C&S Sales Financing: 
a typical example of 


Banking the Customer’s Way 


Helping you close sales, all the way from retail counter back 
to the factory, is your unseen salesman—a sales-minded 


banker. 


In the Southeast, with its expanding markets, such a 
bank is The Citizens & Southern, the Southeast’s largest 
banking system. The C&S today has more than $45,000,000 
in installment credit at work putting all types of goods 
into the homes and on the farms of industry’s customers. 
Besides financing sales, we supply sales counsel for the dis- 
tributor’s road-men, across-the-board assistance to corres- 
pondent banks, sales-training and actual selling tools for 
the dealer. 

Manufacturers who have deposit accounts with The 
C&S know that their dollars are working for them, build- 
ing extra sales, And they like the C&S tradition of Banking 
the Customer’s Way. 





THE CITIZENS 


National and Affiliate Banks in Georgia 


NATIONAL BANK: Athens + Atlonta «+ Augusta « Macon + Savannah « 


& SOUTHERN 


Valdosta 


AFFILIATE BANKS: Albony « Atlanta « Buckhead « Dublin « East Point «Emory «la Grange + Thomaston 


600 Correspondent Banks covering the Southeast 
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ROCHESTER PRODUCTS 


STEEL 


GM telin, 


CAN HELP YOU TO... 


1. Improve Quality and Design 


2. Speed Production 
3. Cut Costs 





@ NOTE THESE typical product uses of GM 
STEEL TUBING. Check 
ments! Like thousands of others, you may find 
thar GM STEEL TUBING can do a better job 


for less money. 


your own require- 


New manufacturing processes, developed by 
Rochester Products, have stepped up both qual- 
ity and production... permit the PROMPT 
DELIVERY of sizes up to 1° O.D., in straight 
lengths, random coils up to 2000 feet, or formed 
to your specifications, For details, 
contact our Sales Department 


Zone 7 
aia State 


ulton atte (enfoit 


REZNOR 


GAS UNIT HEATER 
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eye on Pamela’s character and behavior. 
In Fielding’s view, Richardson’s Pamela 
was a sham, not so much the valiant de- 
fender of her virtue as its coy auctioneer, 
shrewdly holding out for the highest bid. 
Fielding’s Shamela is an honest doxie who 
blats about her “Vartue” from time to 
time, but belongs essentially to the long 
line of fiction’s profiteering amorists reach- 
ing to Scarlett O'Hara and Amber. 

Low in four-letter words, Shamela none- 
theless runs high in four-letter situations. 
Locke away for decades in the rare-books 
collections of university libraries and 
sometimes contested as to authorship, it 





has been newly edited and annotated by a 
University of Michigan English professor, 
Sheridan W. Baker Jr., and is now avail- 
able to any reader who can stomach a 
well-hung bit of r8th century game. 
When Sisamela opens, Sham, unlike 
Pam, is not running from but gunning for 





SATIRIST FIELDING 
A we it of 


hung bit ot game. 

the young squire, son of her late mistress, 
and writing her mother progress reports: 
‘Laud,’ says I, ‘Sir, I hope you don’t in- 
tend to be rude’; ‘no,’ says he, ‘my Dear,’ 
and then he kissed me, ‘till he took away 
my Breath—and I pretended to be Angry, 
and to get away, and then he kissed me 
again, and breathed very short, and looked 
very silly; and by Ill-Luck Mrs. Jervis 





) 





came in, and had like to have spoiled 
Sport.” 

Her mother, who sells oranges at the 
Drury Lane Theater, is not entirely 
pleased. “Why will you give such way to 
your Passion?” she chides. When I ad- 
vised you not to be guilty of Folly, I 


meant no more than that you should take 
care to be well paid beforehand, and not 
trust to Promises, which a man seldom 
keeps, after he hath had his wicked Will. 
And seeing you have a rich Fool to deal 
with, your not making a good Market 
will be the more inexcusable 


Taking mamma’s advice to heart, 





This homeowner is protected when 


STORMS KNOCK OUT 
ELECTRIC POWER! 


— 





provides emergency power 
for all essential uses 


When power is interrupted for any reason, 
the family of J. M. Keely, Miami, Florida, 
suffers no loss or discomfort. A 3,500-watt 
Onan Emergency Electric Plant, installed in 
the garage, supplies all the electricity needed 
for normal living. 

An Onan Emergency Electric Plant in your 
home will supply electricity for heating sys- 
tem, water pump, freezer, refrigerator, lights, 
radio, stove, etc; prevent damage from food 
spoilage and frozen plumbing. Gasoline- 
engine-driven models, 1,000 to 50,000 watts, 
for any emergency need. Write for Folder 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 


8646) Univ. S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Burgundy 


One of more 
thon 40 wi 
in th 
Widme 
A full-bodied, 
aromatic, red 
dinner wine. 
Adds zest to the 
dinner of steak, 
roast beef, fowl 
or game. Serve at 
“cellar” tempera- 
ture. 


WIDMER’S 


NEW YORK STATE WINES 
WIDMER’S WINE CELLARS, INC., NAPLES, N.Y 








“Aboard and Abroad” 
A Professional Guide to 


LODE 


. TY 
and How to Get §j There 

by Harvey Olson, famous traveler 

and President of the Olson Travel 

Organization. Here are all the . 
answers, plus descriptive and historical % 
vignettes, For travel, for reference 
Christmas gift. Buy it at your travel agent, 





ore, or by mail prepaid 
Illustrated by Cy Ferring ...736 pages 
HARVED Publishing Company 


1 North La Salle Street + Chicago 2, Iilinois 
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How to pick the Adding Machine 
that's right for you! 


Full keyboard or 10-key? Businessmen differ, and 
with good reason... there’s no simple answer. 
The type for you is the one exactly suited to your 
work and your business. Monroe has both! So 
the one person to give you intelligent, honest, 


and unprejudiced help in making your selection 
is the Man from Monroe. For the key to this or 
any figuring problem lies not only in the un- 
equalled breadth and excellence of his line of 
machines but in the skill and experience he offers, 


For instance, has anyone else ever based his recommendation on your figure 
work rather than his machine? Well, here are a few... but only a few... 





A_10-KEY USUALLY DOES THE JOB BETTER: 


1. When figures of more than 
five digits are involved; 


2. When numbers are being 
called orally by another person; 


3. When figures must be taken 
from separate sheets of paper. 





MONROE CALCULATING - ADDING - ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


of the guides the Man from Monroe might suggest: 


A FULL KEYBOARD USUALLY DOES THE JOB BETTER: 


1. When digits can be sighted 
easily at a glance (the telephone 
company says that's five); 


2. When you want to train be- 
ginners faster; 


3. When figures follow a pattern 
that can best utilize Monroe's 
“Rhythm-add” System. 





Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices: Orange, New Jersey 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY — A GREAT NAME IN COMMUNICATIONS 








moves mountains of work! 





FOR EXECUTIVE 
CONVENIENCE 


A special “Executive 
Direct-Line’’ unit, 
which gives two-way 
loudspeaker conversa- 
tion at the flick of a 
switch, can be sup- 
lied with any P-A-X. 
llustrated circular 
sent on request. 
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Paperwork moves at double speed when your 
organization is equipped with a P-A-X Busi- 
ness Telephone System. That’s because, with 
P-A-X, the facts are only seconds away! 


Let’s look at the P-A-X idea of automatic in- 
side telephone service—it’s potent with man- 
power savings! With a turn of the P-A-X dial, 
your people can reach each other anywhere 
...give or get facts and instructions instantly... 
stay at their posts working, instead of walking 
and waiting to get a job done. 


Everyone saves time and energy—cuts confu- 
sion and errors. Routines hum along smoothly, 
and emergencies can be dealt with quickly 
when P-A-X unites the efforts of an entire 
organization. 

Thousands of companies have found that 
P-A-X telephones speed up work flow and hold 
down overhead. To get the facts, contact our 
distributors for details! 


<> ELECTRIC 


® 
ORIGINATORS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 





1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Shamela is soon playing the untouchable 
so prettily that she sends the squire’s 
temper as well as his temperature up, 
and he goes around raging, “Hussy, Slut, 
Saucebox, Boldface—come hither!” 
Shamela takes to her bedroom instead, 
but carefully leaves the door unlatched 
(Pamela always locked hers). When Pam- 
ela’s door was forced, she would faint dead 
away, but when the squire comes “pit a 
pat into [Shamela’s] Room in his Shirt,” 
Sham flashes some impromptu but effec- 
tive jujitsu. 

After losing a few more amatory bat- 
tles, the squire is ready to offer his hand 
and fortune in marriage. Shamela has a 
moment of doubt. She still nurses a soft 
spot in her heart for a certain “jolly 
Parson” to whom she had borne an ille- 
gitimate child. But she consoles herself 
with another of mamma’s maxims: “A 
married Woman injures only her Husband, 
but a single Woman herself.” Like Pam- 
ela, she goes through with the marriage. 


Auld Acquaintance 


Sececteo Letters of Rosert Burns (371 
pp.|—Edited by DeLancey Ferguson— 
Oxtord ($1.25). 


“Do you think that the sober, ginhorse 
routine of existence could inspire a man 
with life, & love, & joy—could fire him 
with enthusiasm, or melt him with pa- 


| thos... . ? No! No! Whenever I want to 


be more than ordinary in song. . . do you 
imagine I fast & pray for the celestial 
emanation? Tout au contraire! I have a 
glorious recipe ... I put myself on a 
regimen of admiring a fine woman.” 
Robert Burns followed his regimen so 
strenuously that at his death in 1796, he 
was known not only as Caledonia’s bard 
but as the Scottish Casanova. Popular 
legend made him a victim of wine, wom- 
en and song. Less censorious, and more in 
accord with modern views, Byron saw 
Burns forever riding the pendulum of a 
split personality: “Sentiment, sensuality, 
soaring and groveling, dirt and deity.” 
Some of the best evidence for and against 
Burns the man—his robust, personable 
letters—has been sifted for the first time 
in two decades by a Brooklyn College 
English professor, DeLancey Ferguson, in 
an apt selection that suggests that Byron 


| was right. 


“Burn This Letter.’ By his own ad- 
mission a devotee of “Love and Poesy” 
from the age of 15, Burns was in his mid- 
20s when he developed “a wishing eye to 
that inestimable blessing, a wife. My 
mouth watered deliciously to see a young 


fellow, after a few idle, commonplace 


stories from a gentleman in black, strip & 
go to bed with a young girl, & no one 
durst say black was his eye; while I, for 
just doing the same thing, only wanting 
that ceremony, am made a Sunday's 
laughingstock, & abused like a pickpocket.” 
The abuse came from the parents of a 
master mason’s daughter named Jean Ar- 
mour, with whom Burns “had got deeply 
in love . . . of which proofs were every 
day arising more & more to view. I would 
gladly have covered my Inamorata from 
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No words 
needed... 


Before ever he speaks a word, he asks your love. 
In it begins the security he will need forever. 


The whimper when he’s hungry, the sigh of peace 
when he’s fed and warm, the cuddle of his sleepy 
body —all these tell a need that never ends. 

The need that none of us outgrows: to be safe and 
secure in body and heart as long as we live. 


The security of our homes is a universal dream. That 
each of us is free to make secure the lives of 
those we love, is our peculiar privilege. 


As we take care of our own, we also take care of 
America. Out of the security of each home rises 


the security of our country. 


Your security and your country’s begin in your home. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishera of America. 
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Saving for security is easy! Read every 
word—now! If you've tried’ to save and 
failed, chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings system 
that really works—the Payroll Savings Plan 
for investing in United States Savings Bonds. 

This is all you do. Go to your company’s 
pay office, choose the amount you want to 
save—a couple of dollars a payday, or as 
much as you wish. That money will be set 
aside for you before you even draw your 
pay. And automatically invested in Series E 
Savings Bonds which are turned over to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on the 
Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you will have 
$2,137.30. If you can save as much as $18.75 
a week, 9 years and 8 months will bring you 
$10,700! 

For your sake, and your family’s, too, how 
about signing up today? 
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See..Hlear.. Compare 


WITH ANY OTHER ORGAN 





AMERICA'S FINEST ELECTRONIC ORGAN, 


No other organ offers so much for the money 

. in tone, performance and-musical variety. | 
Compare with all other organs, electric or elec- 
tronic, and you'll agree! For home, church or | 
school. Easy to play ... easy to own! 


Write tor NEW FREE BOOKLET— 
ene “HOW TO CHOOSE AN ORGAN" 


A helpful analytical guide to aid individuals 
and organ committees in avoiding com- 
mon pitfalls...to help assure selection of 
most saustactory organ tor your purpose 
See your dealer, or write CONNSONATA, 

Division of C.G. Conn Ltd., Dept. 
e 1248, Elkhart, Indiana 
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PREMIUM-BUILT 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 





No greater compliment can be paid a motor 


The men who build, 
mechanical 


than to call it Peerless. 
sell and service America’s finest 
equipment know what we mean. 

“Service” by our representatives; “knowl- 
edge” of Peerless engineers; “skills” of its 
manufacturing personnel; and, “responsibility” 
of Peerless top management result in a motor 
with that extra something. 


Yes, The Peerless Electric Company is proud | 


to build motors with that extra something .. . 
Something we call the Power That Builds 
Reputations. 


THE PEERLESS ELECTRIC COMPANY 





MOTORS 1415 

FANS Fecrten- W.MARKETST. 

BLOWERS Ase 4 WARREN,O. 
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the darts of Calumny with the conjugal 
Shield.” 
But Jean’s parents, while taking a dim 


view of a pregnant daughter, took an even | 


dimmer one of the fledgling poet, and said 
no to & marriage. Fuming with hurt pride, 
Burns delivered a round, ranting curse on 
Mrs. Armour to a friend: “May all the 
Furies . . . await the old harridan . 
May Hell string the arm of Death to 
throw the fatal dart, and . . . rouse the 
infernal flames to welcome her approach!” 
Then he added cautiously: “For Heaven's 
sake, burn this letter,’ as if suspecting 
that within two years she would be his 
mother-in-law. 

A Touch of Robin Hood. In the mean- 
time, the success of his first book of poems 
salved his ego without going to his head: 
“When I read [Virgil’s] Georgics, and 
then survey my own powers, ’tis like the 
idea of a Shetland Pony, drawn up by the 
side of a thoroughbred Hunter.” He at- 
tracted patrons but he rarely kowtowed 
to them, feeling that it was a common 
hypocrisy with poets, “when their Patrons 
try their hand at a Rhyme, to cry up the 
Honorable or Right Honorable perform- 
ance as Matchless, Divine, etc.” 

Burns made Jean Armour a mother 
again, and this time her parents were only 
too eager to insist on a match. In the 
spring of 1788 they were married, but they 
did not live happily ever after, For one 
thing, Burns had reservations about the 
earthiness of his Jean: “Mrs. Burns is 
getting stout again, & laid as lustily about 
her today at breakfast as a Reaper 
from the corn-ridge.” 

Yet he tried to be a dutiful husband 
and father. He put his royalties into a 
farm, but he could not put his back and 


heart into it. With an eye on his hungry | 


family and an ear to the creditor’s knock, 
he took the odiously regarded job of ex- 
ciseman, but gave it a Robin Hood touch: 
“T recorded every Defaulter, but at the 
Court, I myself begged off every poor 
body that was unable to pay, which seem- 
ing candour gave me so much implicit 
credit with the Hon. Bench that. . . they 
gave me ample vengeance on the rest.” 

“Drunk—at Your Service." A rheu- 
matic heart, debts and family deaths led 
him to quench his melancholy in drink. “I 
have been in a dilemma, either to get 
drunk to forget these miseries, or to hang 
myself... I, of two evils, have chosen 
the least, & am very drunk—at your 
service!” 

He lived to see even his fame turn to 


the ashes of parody: “My success has | 


encouraged such a shoal of ill-spawned 
monsters to crawl into public notice, under 
the title of Scots Poets, that the very 
term, Scots Poetry, borders on the bur- 
lesque.”” When his excise pay was cut, 
Burns went to bed with a fever, and on 
July 12, 1796, begged £10 of a cousin: 
“A rascal of a Haberdasher to whom I 
owe a considerable bill has com- 
menced a process against me 0, 
James! . Save me from the horrors of 
a jail!” Within a fortnight, and before 
the ten-pound check or the haberdasher, 
death came, at 37, to Robert Burns. 











“He said there’d be war the next 


time I forgot the Angostura! 


"7 


AyCOSTUPa 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*P.S. Aiming for perfection in Manhat- 
tans? Then remember—a dash of Angostura 
accents flavor, properly blends ingredients! 





Always First 


Every few months, something hap- 
pens to make people say, "Now more j 
than ever, The Columbus is Miami's 
Finest Hotel.’’ Now, it's the opening 


f with the Finest + 


of the “Top o’ the Columbus.” 100% 9 
air conditioned. Write now for color- 4, 
ful folder, rates and reservations, to = 


Arthur H. Feenan, Manager. 


COLUMBUS 


HOTEL 


Biscayne Blvd. at N.E. First Street 
MIAMI 


Downtown Terminal Major Airlines 


\ 
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ST. NICK 


When Santa winds up his Christmas 
Eve sleighride, he comes here to 
relax for the week- e 

end. Why don't rl 
you and your s 
family join 
him. 






" CHALFONTE~—HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 63 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 5 
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52 ways to say Merry Christmas - with one wonderful Gift ! 


It’s a world of news and a year of adventure. It’s useful and entertaining . . . thoughtful and thought- 
provoking. It’s welcome wherever it goes! And if you hurry, you can still send it for Christmas. 
Year ’round gift subscriptions to TIME—just use the airmail! order form bound in this issue. 
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People who know paper best agree... 


NEW 


— 


Hammermill Bond 
is 3 ways 
better than ever 


Important new features have been added 
to famous Hammermill Bond—features 
that make it even more outstanding than 
ever for today’s letterheads, sales letters, 
advertising enclosures, for timesaving 
business forms! 

A recent survey has proved that with 
its bright new blue-white look, its new 
crispness and new strength, office person- 
nel find Hammermill Bond makes letters 
look more attractive, helps get office work 
done faster and easier, Typing is easier 
to read, erasures are clean and scarcely 
noticeable. And printers report that print- 
* 7 * 


You can obtain business Printing on the 
new 3-ways-better Hammermill Bond 
wherever you see this Guild shield on 
@ printer's window. Let it be your guide 
to printing satisfaction, 











amme 
“New Har 
nm the pres 


ing results are sharper and clearer—press 
performance is fast and trouble-free, 

Let your own printer show you the 
new Hammermill Bond. He’ll be glad to 
help you design prestige-winning letter- 
heads and efficient printed forms to take 
greatest advantage of its striking new 
qualities. Write today for a sample of the 


new, 3-ways-better Hammermill Bond to | 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1453 East 
Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa, 


AMMERM) 
W'BOND 


LOOK FOR THE HAMMERMILL WATERMARK 
OUR WORD OF HONOR TO THE PuasLic 









MISCELLANY 


Forewarned, Forearmed. In Oklahoma 
City, after hiring an ambulance with two 
attendants, Attorney Charles Ham Jr. 
rode in it to his ex-wife’s home. angrily 
told her gentleman friend, “One of us is 
going to ride to the hospital,” after a 
short fist fight was carried to the ambu- 
| lance and driven to the hospital. 





Thanatopsis. In Waverly, Iowa, the 
H. H. Cleveland Funeral Service adver- 
tised: THOSE WE HAVE SERVED WILL 
TESTIFY AS TO OUR ABILITY. 


Applied Science. In Greenmeadows, 
New Zealand, a 13-year-old schoolboy 
was nabbed by police after he spotted a 
| fireworks display in a shopwindow, focused 
the sun’s rays through a magnifying glass, 
set off an explosion that destroyed £16 
($44.80) worth of merchandise. 


Door-to-Door. In Omaha, after break- 
ing into an insurance office, Roy Barkley 
ran to the street, hailed a taxicab, opened 
the door, too late discovered that he had 
boarded a police patrol car. 


Testing. In Haverhill, Mass., fined $25 
for a false alarm, Catherine Yuele ex- 
plained that her boy friend, a fireman, 
had failed to show up for a date. 


Professional Handicap. In New Lon- 
don, Conn., Alfred Mills, 26, broke into a 
bottling plant, tripped the burglar alarm, 
continued to ransack the premises, later 
explained to police who caught him: “I’m 
hard of hearing.” 





Charm School. In Paterson, N.J., fil- 
| ing a suit for separate maintenance, Mrs. 
Frances onstantino complained that her 
husband Michael, attempting to make her 
lose 55 lbs., had rationed her food, made 
her swim until she was exhausted, insisted 
that she take a five-mile hike every day 
for a month. 


Self-Service. In Grand Rapids, Mich., 
sheriff's deputies arrested Nils Bundy after 
they traced a 200-ft. garden hose leading 
from a service station to his home, dis- 
covered that he had been pumping gaso- 
line into a 30-gal. drum in his basement. 


Toll Call. In Chicago, two strangers 
entered the J. & J. Liquor Store, told 
Owner Joseph Glickin that they were go- 
ing to use the pay phone, 35 minutes 
later departed, taking the telephone with 
| them. 


Fashion Forecast. In London, Reader 
“J. B.” wrote a letter to the Communist 
Daily Worker condemning workers for 
wearing trousers, “those symbols of the 
inequality of women,” declared that under 
Communism, “not only evening dress but 
trousers too will disappear . . . I am al- 
ready designing a tasteful blanket suit- 
able for both sexes. It [has] no shape 

| at alla,” 
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FRENCHE NonILIry treasured this beaut ful pores lain and bronze doré rotary clock. Now in the famous Old Charter 
from the elegant cra of Louis XVI (1774-1792) 


collection, it dates 


Its so much smarter to give OLD CHARTER 


(especially in this magnificent new gift decanter’) 


PERHAPS THE SUBTLEST COMPLIMENT You Can pay a cost. Designed in a superb “Greek-Classic” stvle, 


friend is a gilt of Old Charter. The simpl act of it will be treasured as a keepsake even after the 


giving says, in effect: “T know you are a man who last drop of Old Charter has been enjoyed. 
can appreciate the ultimate in fine whiskey. And Superior from the start, Old Charter is ripened 
here it is.” Old Charter is available in a1 rift to magnificence by seven slumbrous years aging 
ibove) at no extra in the cask. Try it vourself. You'll see. 


cent “heirloom” decanter 


tick, tock...tick.tock...the whiskey that didnt watch the 


clock... seven long years OLD CHARTER 


a Kentucky's Finest Bourbon *A iwailable in regular round bottle in Holiday Carton 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY - 7 YEARS OLD + 86 PROOF - OLD CHARTER DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co,, Winston-Salem, N.C 


America’s most popular 
cigarette is gaily cartoned for 
Christmas, Built-in greeting 

card — no wrapping 
necessary. Here's flavor, 
mildness — pure 
pleasure! 


America’s most popular smoking 
tobacco comes in a bright Christmas 
box — greeting space on top. 
The 1-Ib. tin is perfect 
for pipe smokers — or 
roll-your-owners. 


The fast-growing king-size 
cigarette that 8 out of 10 smokers 
find milder —festively cartoned for 
your friends who prefer a ‘long’ 

smoke. Your card's on the 

carton — the carton’s 
ready to give! 





